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Chapter 1 


Introduction: The Syncretic Mystical Phenomenon 


1. Syncretism 
1.1. Origin 

The word ‘syncretism’ is derived from modern Latin ‘syncretismus, a 
transliteration of Greek ‘synkretismos,’ meaning “Cretan federation” [syn + Krét-, 
Krés Cretan]. The first known use of the word occurs in Plutarch’s (1* century A.D.) 
essay on “Fraternal Love” in his Moralia (490 ab) - probably based on sugkretos, lonian . 
form of sugkratos, meaning “mixed together” - to indicate a “federation of Cretan cities” 
for mutual defense. He cites the example of the Cretans, who compromised and 
reconciled their differences and came together in alliance when faced with external 
dangers. And that is their so-called ‘Syncretism.’ Syn-cre-tist is a noun or adjective, and 
syn-cre-tis:tic is an adjective. 

Erasmus probably coined the modern usage of the Latin word in 
his Adagia (“Adages” [27]) published in 1517-18, to designate the coherence of 
dissenters in spite of their differences in theological opinions. On 22 April 1519, in a 
letter to Melanchthon, Erasmus specifically adduced the Cretans of Plutarch as an 
example of his adage, “Concord is a mighty rampart.” Erasmus’s Adagia (“Adages” [27]) 
and Epistolae (3.539) are based on Plutarch’s explanation, which was transmitted to the 


modern period. 


The first application of the term to the religious context probably occurred in an 


anonymous review (of an edition of Minucius Felix) that appeared in Frazer's Magazine 


for Town and Country (London, 1853. vol. 47. p. 294). After this, it appeared rather 
frequently in the science of religion and historical theology of the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Hermann Usener (Golternamen, 1896; 1928, pp. 337-340) used it as 
‘mishmash of religions’ (Religionsmischerei). In German, Mischerei (mishmash), unlike 
Mischung (mixture or blending), has negative overtones. In fact, Usener regarded the 
phenomenon of syncretism as an unprincipled abandonment of the faith of the Fathers 
(i.e. ancestors) even though it was at the same time a necessary transitional stage in the 
history of religions. Later on, the word came to be used mostly without negative 


overtones. However, it continued to be applied in all sorts of ways. 
1.2. Definition 


Once defined as a “mismash of religions” syncretism has been referred to as a 
meaningless, derogatory and essentialistic term which should be banned from the fields 
of religio-historical research. Theoretically and descriptively, the religio-cultural mixtures 
of late modernity are referred to in terms of hybridisation, creolisation and 


mongrelisation, but rarely as syncretism. 


Webster's third edition gives two definitions. The first one defines syncretism as 
‘a combination, reconciliation, or coalescence of varying, often mutually opposed beliefs, 
principles, or practices, typically marked by internal inconsistencies.” The second 


definition goes thus: “the merging into one of two or more differently inflected forms.’ 


That is, the resulting identity between two or more inflected forms of a word. 


“Syncretism” as | see it, is the combination of different (often contradictory) 


forms of belief or practice. It may involve the merger and analogizing of several 


originally discrete traditions, especially in theology and mythology of religion, thus 
- asserting an underlying unity and allowing for an exclusive approach to other faiths. In 
brief, it is the fusion of two or more originally different inflectional forms which gives 
rise to the amalgam of a third one. Syncretism occurs commonly in expressions of arts 
and culture (eclecticism), politics (syncretic politics) as well as in literature (syncretic 


literature). 


1.3. Historical Evolution 


Originally the Greek word ‘synkretismos’ was used to indicate a “federation of 
Cretan cities.” However, by a strange etymological and semantic development, it is now 
employed in the religious context to designate the fusion of different divinities or 
doctrines, religious cults, traditions and practices. The fusion has a popular political or 
religio-philosophical foundation. When two polytheistic societies were brought into close 
proximity by peaceful inter-course or conquest. there emerged a practice of equating the 
gods of one society with those of the other. Furthermore, under the influence of religio- 
philosophical thinking, there arose a tendency to merge the gods of either society into a 
new and more cosmopolitan synthesis, which paved the way to universality, culminating 


in monotheism. 


The ascendency of Marduk and Ashur in Mesopotamia can be explained in terms 
of the political ascendency of Babylon and Assyria respectively. No doubt, it was the 
Assyrian pressure that introduced the worship of Ashur into the Judaic cult in the Temple 
of Jerusalem under Manasseh. In Egypt, the supremacy of Thebes led to the fusion of the 


cult of Amon at Thebes and of Ra at Heliopolis into the imperial cult of Amon-Ra. 


Among the Greeks, Apollo and Dionysius were originally foreign divinities who were 
incorporated into Greek religion and who were destined to play central roles in official as 
well as popular cult. The Romans adopted the important divinities from the Etruscans, 
especially Greek divinities, among whom Apollo and Dionysius are the popular ones. 
Furthermore, under Greek influence they transformed their old numina_ into 
anthropomorphic divinities to whom they assigned the attributes of the Olympian 


pantheon. 


However, it was in the Hellenistic and Imperial Ages that syncretism bloomed 
fully and reached the climax of its development in Greco-Roman antiquity. For national 
unity and integration, the first Ptolemies promoted and nurtured the development of the 
syncretistic cult of Serapis and Isis. This Hellenized cult, in which Isis was dominant, 
spread throughout the ancient Greco-Roman world, wherein Isis was worshipped more 
and more as a universal divinity, identified with numerous other goddesses. She is 
addressed, “Thou of a thousand names.” In the famous syncretic inscription by Antiochus 
| of Commagene (69-68 B.C.E.) at Nemrad-Dagh, Greek, Egyptian and Persian divinities 
are combined, which obviously reflect the syncretistic religion of the ruler. Plutarch and 
Apuleius give baffling examples of the syncretistic practices of the Imperial Age. 
Plutarch says that various religions of humankind all worship the same God under 


various names. 


On the political side, we need to note that the paganism which Emperor Julian 
tried to revive and promote was syncretistic in nature. Moreover, the institutional features 


too were borrowed from Christianity. The Orphic and Hermetic literature bears testimony 


to religious syncretism, which is evident from Orphic in its praising of Isis: “there is only 


one hymn... only one mystery, for there is finally, only one god in all things.” 


The philosophico-religious tendency towards syncretism and universality is 
marked in Gnosticism, Neo-Pythagoreanism and Neo-Platonism as well. lambichus, in 
particular, gave ancient paganism a kind of systematic theology and made wide use of 
allegory in the elaboration of his religious syncretism. Later, this was formally developed 


into a syncretistic religion. 


1.4. A Brief History of Application 


1.4.1. Socio-political Roles 


Overt syncretism in folk belief may show cultural acceptance of an alien or 
previous tradition, but the “other” cult may survive or infiltrate without authorized 
syncresis. For example, some Conversos.” a sort of cult for martyr-victims of the Spanish 


Inquisition, incorporated elements of Catholicism while resisting it. 


Some religious movements have embraced overt syncretism, such as, the case of 
melding Shinto beliefs into Buddhism or the amalgamation of Germanic and Celtic pagan 
views into Christianity during its spread into Gaul, the British Isles, Germany, and 
Scandinavia. Indian influences are seen in the practice of Shi'a Islam in Trinidad. Others 


have strongly rejected it as devaluing and compromising precious and genuine 


’ Orphic Frg. 239 (Krn). 

? A converso (conversvs in Latin), meaning “converted, turned around” and its feminine form 

conversa was a Jew or Muslim who converted to Catholicism in Spain or Portugal, particularly during the 
14" and 15" centuries, or one of their descendants. 


distinctions. The examples of this include post-Exile® Second Temple Judaism, Islam, 


and most of Protestant Christianity. 


Syncretism tends to facilitate coexistence and unity between otherwise different 
cultures and worldviews (intercultural competence), a factor that has recommended it to 
rulers of multi-ethnic realms. On the contrary, the rejection of syncretism, usually in the 
name of piety and orthodoxy, may help to generate, bolster or authenticate a sense of 


uncompromised cultural unity in a well-defined minority or majority. 
1.4.2. Religious Syncretism 


Religious syncretism exhibits blending of two or more religious belief systems 
into a new system, or the incorporation into a religious tradition of beliefs from unrelated 
traditions. This can occur for many reasons, and the latter scenario happens quite 
commonly in areas where multiple religious traditions exist in proximity, and function 
actively in the culture; or when a culture is conquered, and the conquerors bring their 
religious beliefs with them, but do not succeed in entirely eradicating the old beliefs, 


especially practices. 


Religions may have syncretic elements to their beliefs or history, but adherents of 
so-labelled systems often frown on applying the label, especially adherents who belong to 


‘revealed’ religious systems, such as the Abrahmic religions’, or any system that exhibits 


* The time following the Babylonian exile of Israel (587-539 B.C.E.). The period began with the conquering 
of Babylon by the Persians and King Cyrus’s toleration of diverse religions, which led to the restoration of 
the Jewish community in Palestine. 

* Abrahamic religions (also Abrahamism} are the monotheistic faiths emphasizing and tracing their 
common origin to Abraham or recognizing a spiritual tradition identified with him. They are one of the 
three major divisions in comparative religion, along with Indian religions (Dharmic) and East Asian 
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an exclusivist approach. Such adherents sometimes see syncretism as a betrayal of their 
pure truth. By this reasoning, adding an incompatible belief corrupts the original religion, 
rendering it no longer true. Indeed, critics of a specific syncretistic trend may sometimes 
use the word ‘syncretism’ as a disparaging epithet, as a charge implying that those who 
seek to incorporate a new view, belief, or practice into a religious system actually distort 
the original faith. Non-exclusivist systems of belief, on the other hand, may feel quite 
free to incorporate other traditions into their own. Others state that the term syncretism is 
an elusive one and so it can be applied to refer to substitution or modification of the 
central elements of Christianity or Islam, beliefs or practices introduced from somewhere 
else. The consequences under this definition, according to Keith Fernando, are a fatal 


compromise of the religions integrity. 


In modern secular society, religious innovators sometimes create new religions 
syncretically as a mechanism to reduce inter-religious tension and enmity, often with the 
effect of offending the original religions in question. Such religions, however, do 


maintain some appeal to a less exclusivist audience. 
1.4.3. Syncretism in Ancient Greece 


Classical Athens was exclusivistic in matters of religion. The Decree of Diopithes 
made the introduction of and belief in foreign gods a criminal offence and only the 
Greeks were allowed to worship in Athenian temples and celebrate festivals, as 


foreigners were considered impure. Syncretism functioned as a feature of Hellenistic 


religions (Tagic). The three major Abrahamic religions are, in chronological order of 
founding, Judaism, Christianity and Islam. 


Ancient Greek religion although only outside of Greece. Overall, Hellenistic culture in 
the age that followed Alexander the Great itself showed syncretist features, essentially 
blending of Mesopotamian, Persian, Anatolian, Egyptian (and eventually Etruscan- 
Roman) elements within an Hellenic formula. The Egyptian god Amun, developed as the 
Hellenized Zeus Ammon after Alexander the Great went into the desert to seek out 


Amun’s oracle at Siwa. 


Such identifications are derived from interpretatio graeca’, the Hellenic habit of 
identifying gods of disparate mythologies with their own. When the proto-Greeks 
(peoples whose language would evolve into Greek proper) first arrived in the Aegean and 
on the mainland of modern-day Greece early in the second millennium B.C.E., they 
found localized nymphs and divinities already connected with every important feature of 
the landscape, such as, mountain, cave, grove and spring - all had their own locally 
venerated deity. The countless epithets of the Olympian gods reflect their syncretic 
identification with these various figures. One defines Zeus Molossos (worshipped only 
at Dodona) as “the god identical to Zeus as worshipped by the Molossians at Dodona.” 
Much of the apparently arbitrary and trivial mythic fables result from later 


mythographers’ attempts to explain these obscure cults. 


*interpretatio graeca (Latin, “Greek translation” or “interpretation by means of Greek [models]”) is 
a discourse in which ancient Greek religious concepts and practices, deities, and myths are used to 
interpret or attempt to understand the mythology and religion of other cultures. It is 
a comparative methodology that looks for equivalencies and shared characteristics. The phrase may 
describe Greek efforts to explain others' beliefs and myths, as when Herodotus describes Egyptian 
religion in terms of perceived Greek analogues, or when Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus and Plutarch document Roman cults, temples and practices under the names of equivalent 
Greek deities. interpretatio graeca may also describe non-Greeks' interpretation of their own belief 
systems by comparison or assimilation with Greek models, as when Romans adapt Greek myths and 
iconography under the names of their own gods. 


1.4.4. Syncretism in Judaism 


In Moses and Monotheism Sigmund Freud made a case for Judaism arising out of 
the pre-existing monotheism that was briefly imposed upon Egypt during the rule of 
Akhenaten Aten,’ the disk of the Sun in ancient Egyptian mythology, and originally an 
aspect of Ra, was chosen as the sole deity for Akhenaten’s new religion. The ‘Code of 
Hammurabi’ is also cited as a likely starting point for the Jewish Ten Commandments. 
Hammurabi was from the Mesopotamian culture that revered Marduk, among others. 
Judaism fought lengthy battles against syncretist tendencies. Here, it is apt to note the 
case of the golden calf and the railing of prophets against temple prostitution, witchcraft 
and local fertility cults, as described in the Tanakh.’ On the other hand, some scholars 
hold that Judaism refined its concept of monotheism and adopted features, such as, its 


eschatology, angelology and demonology through contacts with Zoroastrianism. 


In spite of the Jewish halakhic prohibitions on polytheism, idolatry, and 
associated practices (avodahzarah), several combinations of Judaism with other religions 
have sprung up, such as, Jewish Buddhism, Nazarenism, Judeo-Paganism, Messianic 
Judaism, Jewish Mormonism, and others like Judeo-Christianity. Until relatively 


recently, China had a Jewish community which had adopted some Confucian practices. 


*Aten (also Aton, Egyptian jtn) is the disk of the sun in ancient Egyptian mythology, and originally an 
aspect of Ra. The deified Aten is the focus of the monolatristic, henotheistic, 
or monotheistic religion of Atenism established by Amenhotep IV, who later took the name Akhenaten in 
worship and recognition of Aten. In his poem "Great Hymn to the Aten," Akhenaten praises Aten as the 
creator, and giver of life. Some scholars have speculated that Psalm 104 may have been influenced by this 
hymn. 

’ Tanak is a term used among Jews for the Hebrew Bible - the Old Testament. The Hebrew Bible is divided 
into three parts: (1) Torah or Pentateuch, i.e. Law (2) Nebiim or Prophets, and (3) Kethubim or Writings, 
generally termed Hagiographa. 


Several of the Jewish Messiah claimants (such as Jacob Frank) and the Sabbateans mixed 


Cabalistic Judaism with Christianity and Islam. 
1.4.5. Syncretism in the Roman Religions 


The Romans, identifying themselves as common heirs to a very similar 
civilization, identified Greek deities with similar figures in the Etruscan-Roman tradition, 
though without usually copying cultic practices. Syncretic gods of the Hellenistic period 
found also wide favour in Rome. For example, Serapis, Isis and Mithras. Cybele, who 
was worshipped in Rome essentially represented a syncretic East Mediterranean goddess. 
The Romans imported the Greek god Dionysus into Rome, where he merged with the 


Latin mead god Liber, and converted the Anatolian Sabazios into the Roman Sabazius. 


Furthermore, there is a varied degree of correspondence. Perhaps Jupiter makes a 
better match for Zeus than the rural huntress Diana does for Artemis. Ares does not quite 
match Mars. The Romans physically imported the Anatolian goddess Cybele into Rome 
from her Anatolian cult-centre Pessinos in the form of her original aniconic archaic 
stone idol. They identified her as Magna Mater (i.e. The Great Mother) and gave her a 


matronly, iconic tmage developed in Hellenistic Pergamum. 


Likewise, when the Romans encountered Celts and Germanic peoples, they 
mingled these peoples’ gods with their own, creating Sulis Minerva, Apollo Sucellos 
(Apollo the Good Smiter) and Mars Thingsus (Mars of the war-assembly), among many 
others. In the Germania, the Roman historian Tacitus speaks of Germanic worshippers 
of Hercules and Mercury. Most modern scholars tentatively identify Hercules 


as Thor and Mercury as Odin. 
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1.4.6. Syncretism in Christianity 


Interestingly, syncretism did not play its role when Christianity was split into 
Eastern and Western rites during the Great Schism.* However, it became involved with 
the rifts of the Protestant Reformation, with Desiderius Erasmus’ readings oF Plutarch. 
Even earlier, syncretism was a fundamental aspect of the efforts of Neo-Platonists, such 
as, Marsilio Ficino to reform the teachings of the Roman Catholic Church. In 
1615, David Pareus of Heidelberg urged Christians to a ‘pious syncretism’ in opposing 
the Antichrist.’ But few 17" century Protestants discussed the compromises that might 
effect conciliation with the Catholic Church. But they were meted with opposition from 


both the groups. 


Catholicism in Central and South America has integrated a plethora of elements 
from indigenous and slave cultures in those areas. Similarly, many African initiated 
Churches have an integration of Protestant and traditional African beliefs. In Asia, the 
revolutionary movements of Taiping (19" century China) and God’s Army (Karen in the 
1990s) have blended Christianity and traditional beliefs. The Catholic Church allows 
some symbols and traditions to be carried over from older belief systems, so long as they 
are remade to fit into a Christian worldview. Syncretism of other religions with 


Catholicism, such as, Vodun or Santeria’® is condemned by the Church. 


® The East West Schism, also known as the Great Schism, is the medieval division of the state church of 
the Roman Empire into Eastern (Greek) and Western (Latin) branches, which later came to be known as 
the Eastern Orthodox Church and the Roman Catholic Church, respectively. 

? An antichrist, in Christian theology, is a leader who fulfils Biblical prophecies concerning an adversary of 
Christ, while resembling him in a deceptive manner. 

*° Vodun (also known as Vodoun, Voudou, Voodoo, Sevilwa) or Santeria is commonly called Voodoo. The 
name was derived from the god Vodun of the West African Yoruba people who lived in 18" and 19" 
century Dahomey. Its roots may go back 6,000 years in Africa. That country occupied parts of today’s 
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One can contrast Christian syncretism with contextualization or inculturation - the 
practice of making Christianity relevant to a culture. Contextualization does not address 
the doctrine but affects a change in the styles or expression of worship. Although 
Christians often took their European music (e.g. Gregorian music) and building styles 
(e.g. gothic) into Churches in other parts of the world, in a contextualization approach, 
they would build churches, sing songs, and pray in a local ethnic style (e.g. Bhajans, 
Keertans, etc.). Some Jesuit missionaries adapted local systems and images to teach 
Christianity, as did the Portuguese in China. For example, Robert de Nobili adapting to 
Tamil Brahmin culture. Moreover, Christianity has adopted some Indian religious 
systems into its fold. For instance, Indian meditation, Christian yoga, Christian Zen, 
Christian Vipasana, etc. 

In this view, syncretism implies compromising the message of Christianity by 
merging it with not just a culture, but another religion, common examples being animism 
or ancestral worship. The Latter Day Saint Movement'' can be framed as a syncretic 


outgrowth of main-line Christianity. 





Togo, Benin and Nigeria. Slaves brought their religion with them when they were ea shipped to Haiti 
ang other islands in the West Indies. 

" The Latter Day Saint Movement (also called the LDS Movement or LDS restorationist movement) is the 
collection of independent church groups that trace their origins to a Christian primitivist movement 
founded by Joseph Smith in the late 1820s. The vast majority of the believers are Mormons belonging 
to “The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints” (LDS Church), and their predominant theology 
is Mormonism. A minority of Latter Day Saint adherents, such as members of the Community of Christ, 
believe in traditional Protestant theology, and have distanced themselves from the distinctive doctrines of 
Mormonism. Other breakaway groups include the Remnant Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints which support lineal succession of jeadership of Joseph Smith's descendants; and the more 
controversial Fundamentalist Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, who defend the practice 
of polygamy. 
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A number of historical native American religious movements have incorporated 
Christian-European influence, like ‘the Native American Church,’ ‘the Ghost Dance,” 
and ‘the religion of Handsome Lake.’ Unitarian Universalism is a standing example of a 
modern syncretic religion. It traces its roots to Universalist and Unitarian Christian 
congregations. However, modern Unitarian Universalism freely incorporates elements 
from other religious and non-religious traditions as well, so that it no longer identifies as 


‘Christian.’ 
1.4.7. Syncretism in Islam 


The mystical tradition in Islam, popularly known as Sufism, is very much 
syncretic in nature, not only in its origins, but also in its beliefs, since it espouses the 
concepts of Wahdat-al-Wujud and Wahdat-al-Shuhud, which are, to a great extent, 
synonymous to pantheism and pan-entheism and sometimes Monism, although the 
traditional Islamic belief system rejects them and stresses on strict monotheism called 


Tawhid. 


Universal Sufism!” seeks the unity of all people and religions. Universal Sufis 
strive to realize and spread the knowledge of Unity, the religion of Love and Wisdom, so 
that the biases and prejudices of faiths and beliefs of themselves may fall away and the 
human heart overflow with love, thus all hatred caused by distinctions and differences be 


rooted out. 


* Universal Sufism is a universalist spiritual movement founded by Hazrat inayat Khan while travelling 
throughout the West between 1910 and 1926, based onunity of all people and religions, and the 
presence of spiritual guidance in all people, places and things. Hazrat Inayat Khan was himself an initiate 
of the Chisti, Naqshbandi, Suhrawardi, and Qadiri Sufi orders, and was instructed to bring Sufism to the 
West by his own teacher, Hazrat Shaykh al-Mashaykh Muhammad Abu Hashim Madani. 
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1.4.8. Syncretism in Indian Religions 


By their very nature, Indian religions are syncretic. Hinduism, Buddhism and 
Jainism in ancient India have made many adaptations over the millennia, assimilating 
elements of various diverse religious traditions and they do so even to this day. For 
instance, Yoga Vasistha. Sikhism is a syncrentic monotheistic religion consisting of 
the Hindu concepts of reincarnation and the Islamic concept of monotheism. Theosophy 
and the theosophy-based ‘Ascended Master Teachings’ are syncretic religions that 
combine deities primarily from Christianity, Hinduism and Buddhism into an 


elaborate Spiritual Hierarchy. 


The Mughal emperor Akbar, who wanted to consolidate the diverse religious 
communities in his empire, propounded Din-i-/ahi (i.e. Religion of Allah or God) - a 


syncretic religion intended to merge the best elements of the religions of his empire. 


1.4.9. Syncretism in Barghawata 


The Barghawata kingdom followed a syncretic religion inspired by Islam 
(influenced by Judaism) with elements of Sunni, Shi’ite and Kharijite Islam, mixed with 
astrological and heathen traditions. They have their own Qur’anin the Berber 
language comprising 80 surahs under the leadership of the second ruler of the 


dynasty Salihibn Tarif, who had taken part in the Maysara uprising. He proclaimed 
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himself a prophet. He also claimed to be the final Mahdi,'* and that Isa (Jesus) would be 


his companion and pray behind him on the day of the Last Judgement. 


1.4.10. Syncretism in Bahai Religion 


The Baha‘is follow Baha’u’llah, a prophet whom they consider a successor to 
Mohammed, Jesus, Moses, Buddha, Zoroaster and Abraham. This acceptance of other 
religious founders has encouraged some to regard the Baha’i religion as a syncretic faith. 
However, Baha’is and the Baha’i writings explicitly reject this view. Baha’is consider 
Baha’u’llah’s revelation an independent, though related, revelation from God. Its 
relationship to previous dispensations is seen as analogous to the relationship of 
Christianity to Judaism. They regard beliefs held in common as evidence of 
truth, progressively revealed by God throughout human history, and culminating in (at 
present) the Baha’i revelation. Baha’is have their own sacred scripture, interpretations, 


laws and practices that, for Baha’is, supersede those of other faiths. 
1.4.11. Syncretism Caribbean Religions and cultures 


The process of syncretism in the Caribbean region often forms a part of cultural 
creolization. (The technical term ‘Creole’ may apply to anyone born and raised in the 
region, regardless of ethnicity). The shared histories of the Caribbean islands include long 
periods of European Imperialism (mainly by Spain, France, and the United Kingdom) and 
* In Islamic eschatology, Mahdi (Guided One) is the prophesied redeemer of Islam who will rule for seven, 
nine or nineteen years (according to various interpretations) before the Day of Judgement (yawm al- 
qiyamah literally, the Day of Resurrection) and will rid the world of wrongdoing, injustice and tyranny. In 
Shi’a Islam, the belief in the Mahdi is a ‘central religious idea’ and closely related as the Tweifth 


Imam, Muhammad al-Mahdi, whose return from occultation is deemed analogous with the coming of the 
Mahdi. In Sunni traditions, there are several hadith referring to the Mahdi. 
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the importation of African slaves (primarily from Central and Western Africa). The 
influences of each of the above interacted in varying degrees on the islands, producing 
the fabric of society that exists today in the Caribbean. The Rastafari movement, founded 
in Jamaica, syncretises vigorously, mixing elements from the Bible, Marcus Garvey’s 
Pan Africanism Movement, Hinduism and Caribbean culture. Another highly syncretic 
religion of the area, vodou, combines elements of Western African, native Caribbean and 


Christian (especially Roman Catholic) beliefs. 
1.4.12. Other Modern Syncretic Religious Movements 


Druze '"' religion integrated elements of Ismaili Islam with Gnosticism and 
Platonism. In Vietnam, Caodaism blends elements of Buddhism, Catholicism and 
Kardecism. Several new Japanese religions (such as ‘Konkokyo’ and ‘Seicho-No-le’) are 
syncretistic in nature. The Nigerian religion Chrislam is a combination of Christian and 
Islamic doctrines. Thelema’? is a mixture of many different schools of belief and practice, 
including Hermeticism,'° Eastern Mysticism, Yoga, 19" century libertarian philosophies 


(e.g. Nietzsche), occultism, and the Kabbalah, as well as ancient Egyptian and Greek 


“ The Druze are a monotheistic religious community, found primarily in Syria, Lebanon, Israel and Jordan, 
emerged during the 11° century from Ismailism, a school of Shi’a Islam. Druze beliefs incorporate several 
elements from Abrahamic religions, Gnosticism, Neo-Platonism and other philosophies. The Druze call 
themselves Ah! al-Tawhid, i.e. the People of Monotheism, or al-Muwahhidun, i.e. the Unitarians. 

** Thelema is the English transliteration of the Koine Greek meaning ‘will.’ It is a spiritual philosophy 
(referred to by some as a religion) that was developed by the early 20"century British writer and 
magician, Aleister Crowley. By his account, a non-corporeal or praeterhuman being that called itself 
Aiwass contacted him and dictated a text known as The Book of the Law or Liber AL vellegis, which 
outlined the principles of Thelema. The Thelemic pantheon includes a number of deities, focusing 
primarily on a trinity of deities adapted from ancient Egyptian religion, who are the three speakers of The 
Book of the Law: Nuit, Hadit and Ra-Hoor-Khuit. 

*© Hermeticism or the Western Hermetic Tradition is a set of philosophical and religious beliefs based 
primarily upon the pseudepigraphical writings attributed to Hermes Trismegistus. These beliefs have 
heavily influenced the Western esoteric tradition and were considered greatly important during both 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
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religion. Examples of strongly sycretist Romantic and modern movements with some 
religious elements include mysticism, occultism, theosophy, modern — strology, Neo- 


Paganism, and the New Age movement. 


In China, most of the population follows syncretist religions combining 
Mahayana Buddhism, Taoism and elements of Confucianism. Out of all Chinese 
believers, approximately 85.7% adhere to Chinese traditional religion, as many profess to 
be both Mahayana Buddhist and Taoist at the same time. Many of the pagodas in China 


are dedicated to both Buddhist and Taoist deities 


In Reunion, '’ the Malbars combine elements of Hinduism and Christianity. In 
1954, Sun Myung Moon founded the Unification Church in South Korea, whose 
teachings are based on the Bible, but include new interpretations not found in mainstream 


Judaism and Christianity, and incorporate Asian traditions. 


Meivazhi (Tamil) is a syncretic monotheistic minority religion based in Tamil 
Nadu. Its focus is spiritual enlightenment and the conquering of death. Meivaizhi 
preaches the ‘Oneness of essence’ message of all the previous major scriptures - 
particularly Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, Judaism and Christianity - allowing 
membership regardless of creed. Meivazhi's disciples are thousands of people belonging 
once to 69 different castes of different religions being united as one family of Meivazhi 


Religion. 


7 Reunion is a syncretic sect - Christianity (principally Catholicism) and Hinduism - in Malabar, Kerala in 
India. 
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The new syncretic religions in the world are, Vodou or Santeria, which analogize 
various Yoruba and other African deities to the Roman Catholic saints. Some sects of 
Candomble have also incorporated Native American deities, and Umbanda combined 
African deities with Kardecist spiritualism. Hoodoo is a similarly derived form of folk 
magic practiced by some African American communities in the Southern United States. 
Other traditions of syncretic folk religion in North America include Louisiana Voodoo as 
well as Pennsylvania Dutch Pow-wow, in which practitioners profess to invoke power 
through the Christian God. According to Carsten Colpe, “No religious revolution... is 


possible without paying the price of syncretism.”!® 


1.4.13. Syncretism in English Literature 


Syncretism is deeply inherent in English literature. For, it has assimilated into its 
corpus various elements prevalent in other cultures, philosophies and literatures, such as 
Greek philosophical elements like Platonism, Neo-Platonism, Aristotelianism, 
Pythagoreanism, Epicureanism, Gnosticism, Stoicism, pantheism, pan-entheism, 
humanism, etc.; Eastern philosophy like Karma, Carvaka, Advaita, Dvaita, Visistadvaita, 
Syadvada, Anekantavada, etc.; theosophies like Greek Religions, Zoroastrianism, 
Judaism, Roman Religions, Christianity, Islam, Indian Religions, Braghawata, Bahai, 
Caribean Religons, Marxism, mysticism, et al. All these and many other elements are 


reflected in English literature, which speaks of its syncretic character. 


*® Excerpted from N. F. Gier, Theology Bluebook, 3" edition. 1994. 
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_2. Mysticism 
2.1. Origin 


The word ‘mysticism’ has the etymological link to the Greek verbs muo, 
myomyeo, mysterion, meaning to shut eyes or mouth, to close the lips for silence and 
secrecy, initiate into the mystery or mysteries - words connoting absorption, esotericism, 
and faith in relation to the supernatural. The term came into vogue in the context of the 
ancient mystery religions. In the Greek mystery cults (muein i.e. to remain silent) referred 
to the secrecy of the initiation rites. For, given its nature, in Greek mystery cults, the 
initiates were bound by certain oath of secrecy. However, with the passage of time. 
especially in Neo-Platonic theory, the ‘mystical silence’ came to mean silent 
contemplation (contemplationes silentia). Even this ‘contemplation’ does not coincide 
with our own usage of the term, since theoria denotes speculative knowledge as well as 
what we call contemplation. Nor does the early Christian term mustikos correspond to our 
present understanding, since it referred to the spiritual meaning in the light of revelation. 
Eventually, the idea of a meaning hidden underneath surface appearances was extended 
to the whole gamut of spiritual reality (e.g. sacraments or samskaras means exterior sign 
of interior grace). Yet the present meaning that we so readily associate with the term 


‘mystical’ was never part of it. 


In today’s pan-religious world, ‘mystical’ refers to the experience in which the 
creature or believer comes to an intimate union with the divine. That is, during the 
mystical union, the mystic, goes beyond one’s corporeal or sensual or empirical self 
through trance and gets immersed in the ‘divine’ or the ‘greater Self or ‘the 


supernatural.’ In such a state of trance, the mystic is beyond verbal or linguistic 
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expression. For, verbal language is far too limited to express and communicate all that the 
human experiences, especially the transc-en-dent-al experiences. All the more, the mystic 
communicates one’s mystical experiences through a variety of medium, which often 
times are literary in nature, such as, sama’, song, dance of the whirling dervishes in 


Islam; wenta, mondo, koan in Buddhism; speaking in tongues in Christianity, etc. 


In brief, mysticism is the knowledge of, and especially the personal experience of, 
states of consciousness, or levels of being, or aspects of reality, beyond normal human 


perception, including experience of and even communion with a supreme being. 
2.2. Definition 


The theory that a knowledge of God or the Ultimate Reality is attainable through 
the use of some human faculty that transcends intellect and does not use ordinary human 
perception or logical processes. Mysticism takes different forms and does not yield itself 
readily to definition. Each mystical experience is unique and by its very nature ineffable; 
yet there seem to be characteristics common to all mystical experiences that make its 
definition, although difficult, possible. One of the main challenges in the study of 
mysticism is to keep its definition flexible without losing basic specificity. An 
interdisciplinary search as this offers the exciting prospect of a trans-historical, trans- 
disciplinary, trans-religious and trans-cultural approach to defining mysticism and 
describing mystical experience. For, no one definition can comprehensively incorporate 
all experiences that, at some point or other, have been described as ‘mystical.’ All the 
more, they do give us a partial picture by which we can apprehend the meaning. The 


etymological lineage of the term provides little assistance in formulating a 
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comprehensive cum unambiguous definition. In 1899 Dean W.R. Inge listed twenty-five 
definitions and ever since the study of world religions has considerably expanded, and 


new mystical cults across religions have sprung up, thus extending its meaning and space. 


At a more general level, but still unsatisfactory from a religious point of view, is 
the opinion that mysticism is vague and unpractical. The Oxford English Dictionary, 
which gives several definitions of mysticism, notes that ‘from the hostile point of view, 
mysticism implies self-delusion or dreamy confusion of thought; hence the term is often 
applied to any religious belief to which these evil qualities are imputed.’ Therefore, some 
old writers referred to the ‘trash’ or ‘poison’ of mysticism and others spoke of its 
vagueness or crude speculations. Recently a writer on mystical experience said that ‘seen 
very broadly, mysticism is a name for our infinite appetites. Less broadly it is the 
assurance that these appetites can be satisfied.’ It may also be an attitude towards 
‘reality,’ or even a name for ‘the paranoid darkness in which unbalanced people stumble 


so confidently.’!” 


Webster’s third edition gives three definitions. The first one defines mysticism as 
“the experience of mystical union or direct communion with ultimate reality.” Here, the 
word ‘mysticism’ has an honourable pedigree and still retains something of its ancient 
meaning. Keeping aside ‘mystical union,’ which begs the question, we are left with ‘the 
experience of direct communion with ultimate reality.” Of course, religion, without 
communion with ultimate reality or the supernatural, would be nothing but merely a 
natural or human construction, which would amount to mere ideology, or a dry socio- 


cultural ritual, or an illusion. In the above definition ‘mysticism’ denotes the origin of 


* A. Scharfstein, Mystical Experience, Thames & Hudson, 1973, p.1. 
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religion, the founding moment that is usually called ‘revelation.’ What is it that drives a 
mystic, if not the experience of direct communion with ultimate reality? ‘Mysticism’ in 


this sense indicates the ultimate end of religion. 


A doctrine of its own is a quintessence to any living religion worth its name. 
Moreover, the doctrine must emerge from and lead to mystical experience. Hence 
Webster’s gives the second definition of mysticism as, “a doctrine that asserts the 
possibility of attaining an intuitive knowledge of spiritual truths through meditation.” In 
fact, contemplation and meditation are a key, rather a means to attain mystical 


experience. 


Today, a number of people, especially in the intellectual cum academic circle, 
grasp ‘mysticism’ in terms of the third of Webster’s definitions. That is, “vague 
speculation, belief without foundation.” Mysticism commonly signifies mystification, 
madness, or mindless mush. Here, we have to agree with Bertrand Russell, whose famous 
book, Mysticism and Logic says: You cannot be a mystic and a rational person at one and 
the same time. Furthermore, the enlightened position of the modern intellectual is often 
that of Freud: religion is a neurosis or a delusion. If you are religious, you are in fact 


mad. 


Gerson defines mysticism as “knowledge of God by experience, arrived at 


through the embrace of unifying love.””° 


°° Paul Kevin Meagher, OP, STM, Encyclopedic Dictionary of Religion, Corpus Publications, Washington, 
DC. 1978. p. 2476. 
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To view mysticism from the mystics’ optic, some of them define it as ‘an attitude 
to life,’ others ‘a state of soul,” yet others ‘a relationship to God.’ To conjoin all their 
views into one, “mysticism is the realization of a union or a unity with or in or of 


something that is enormously, if not infinitely, greater than the empirical self.” 


A general definition arrived at by the mystical scholars is ‘an individual, 
emotional sense of identification with no specific expressible content in which language 
points beyond itself to an experience of something that can be indicated only in 


paradoxes and that transcends all empirical content as ultimate reality.”*' 


A basic, pragmatic definition might be as follows: Mystical experience is a state 
of consciousness different from that of everyday life, which has a_ significant 
transformative effect on the subject; such transformation is understood by the subject not 
only as positive, but as coming into contact with a deeper truth or reality, with being, or 
with a divine essence that may be within or beyond the self. Mysticism, in turn, as the 
post-facto or external interpretation of such states, seeks symbolic, historical, political, 
and scientific tools in order to validate, to guide, put also at times to discredit, the 


subjective experience of the mystic. 


Drawing on the thought of Henry James, this definition seeks to acknowledge the 
inherent tension between subjective experience or personal faith, and the historical, 
cultural, or philosophical discourses that both shape and question that faith. This is not to 
downplay these discourses, nor to discount the subjective, but rather to open a space for 


communication. James himself was drawing on yet criticizing a late 19" century attempt 


4 Henry Chadwick, The Encyclopedia of Christianity (Vol. 3), William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company 
Brill, 2003. p. 672. 
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to understand mysticism syncretically, as the common experiential basis for different 
world religions and also for a modern secular religion. Expanding upon his claim that 
there are varieties of religious experience - similar, yet far from identical in their social, 
ethical, and spiritual implications - my idea of this brief search is not a synthesis, not a 
single definition of mysticism, but rather a productive dialogue between different 


interpretations. 


“Mysticism,” as I understand it, “is the innermost experience of the being in 
communion with the Being.” In mystical language. ‘Being’ (also called ‘ultimate reality’) 
is the source of ‘being.’ In this sense, the word does not imply ‘vague speculation’ or 
‘belief without foundation’ unless one takes shelter under the position, which is quite 
common in modern times, that there is no such thing as ‘Being’ or ‘ultimate reality.” If 
that is one’s strand, then the quest to be in communion with a non-existent entity is 


certainly amorphous and meaningless. 


So, unless we take shelter under the wings of atheism or agnosticism, we have to 
come to understand that religion in any meaningful sense of the term has something 
‘mystical’ about it. Of course, the experience of communion with the ‘Being’ or ultimate 
reality forms the very edifice of religion, and the quest for such communion has always 
inspired and inspirited the mystics, ever since the dawn of religion, and continues to do 


so even to this day. 


2. 3. Mystical Experience 


The adjective ‘mystical’ refers to the supernatural or spiritual, as opposed to the 


natural or material. ‘Mystical experience’ is an infused. passive experience of the 
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supernatural in the natural human soul. It is ‘infused,’ because of its supernatural source, 
which distinguishes it from an awareness of the divine produced by purely human effort 
or through ascetical means. It is ‘passive,’ because the experience is the result of 
supernatural operation, and during the experience the human soul is more receptive than 
active. In brief, it is a direct communion with the supernatural through knowledge and 


grace, leading to wisdom. 


Mysticism forms the core of all religion. All those religions, which have had 
historical founders had been started with a powerful mystical experience of the 
immediate contact with the supernatural, which, like a spark enflamed others - a fire that 
enkindles other fires. For example, Tao, Confucius, Buddha, Mahaveera, Abraham, Jesus, 
Mohammed, Bahaullah, and so on. However, all religions can retain their vitality only as 
long as their followers carry on this original spark and pass on this direct experience of 
the transcendental. The significance of such an experience, though present in all 


religions, varies in importance. 
2.3.1. Mystical Union 


Mystical union (In Latin wnio mystica) is an ecstatic or transcendental experience 
resulting in a perfect union of the natural human soul with the supernatural divine. In 
mystical union, ecstasy is a death (in the metaphorical sense) that brings new life (in the 

_Spiritual or supernatural sense). In trance, the soul ascends to the supernatural through 
constant self-denial, purging the old corporeal self, thus resulting in the resurrection of 
the new self. All religions incorporate this mystical aspect. For instance, Ahm Brahmasmi 


(in Sanskrit means “I am Brahman”) or Tattvamasi (in Sanskrit means “Thou art That’) 
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in Sankaracharya’s Advaita or non-dualism: Unitissima (in Latin meaning “in most 
complete union” or mystical marriage, wherein the believer says “I am Christ”) in 
Christianity and so on. Speaking on similar lines. W. Hilton’s (ca. 1343-96) principal 
work in Latin, Scala Perfectionis, i.e. Stages of Perfection says that by contemplation, 
self-denial and renunciation of the world, one can have the infused experience of the 


supernatural culminating in mystical union. 


This is not a mere metaphysical theory, but a mystical path to liberation. It 
requires ascetical training and mental discipline to overcome the desires, oppositions and 
limitations of body. Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 43.22 describes mystical union as “a man, 
when in the embrace of a beloved wife, knows nothing within or without, so this person, 


when in the embrace of the intelligent Soul, knows nothing within or without.” 
2.3.2. Mystical State 


Mystical state is an ecstatic or a state of trance, in which the human soul lives 
habitually, although not constantly, in the presence of the supernatural divine as a 
continuing effect of mystical union. Mystics opine that the union of the human soul with 
the divine is initiated through a strong interior quest for the supernatural, gifted through 
sanctifying grace and perfected to a mystical degree by metaphysical knowledge. As 
Augustine says, “Our hearts are made for Thee O° Lord, and they are restless until they 
rest in Thee.” (The Confessions of St Augustine, Book I, Chapter 1). It is further stated 
that, as opposed to the ascetical state, the mystical state is characterized by the passivity 


or receptivity of the soul, wherein the soul is acted upon than acting. 
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For those mystics to whom mystical act is similar to or identical with infused 
contemplation, the essential mystical state operates on infused knowledge. On the other 
hand, those mystics to whom mystical act is due to the operations of divine gifts hold that 
mystical state consists in the predominance of divine gifts over infused knowledge. 
Furthermore, those mystics who consider that infused contemplation, mystical act, or the 
operation of divine gifts do not fall within the scope of mystical life consider that the 
mystical state is an extraordinary state of grace. There are some other mystics, who teach 
that infused contemplation, divine gifts, the mystical act and mystical state are not only 
the normal perfection of the life of grace, but that all mystics should strive for them. For 
those who deny the mystical state as the normal perfection of the life of grace and the 
infused virtues, there are two distinct perfections available to the mystics: ascetical 
perfection and mystical perfection, though the latter is rare and extraordinary. Those who 
consider the divine gifts to be the perfection of the infused virtues teach that there is but 
one path to the one mystical perfection and it passes from the ascetical to the mystical 
phase. Hence the mystical state is the goal of all mystics. All the more, there is no 


unanimity among mystics regarding mystical state and its operations. 


2.3.3. Mystical Theology 


The knowledge, which is the fruit of mystical experience, has the same object 
as both natural and systematic theology, i.e. God or the divine or the supernatural. 
Whereas in theodicy the knowledge of God or of the divine or of the supernatural is 
achieved through normal reasoning, and in systematic theology, the same is achieved 
by applying reasoning to revelation. Here the knowledge is more direct and less 


cerebral. 
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It is quite hazardous to verbalize mystical experiences into systematic 
theological theories. Each mystical system has an interpretation of its own based on 
its religious cum theological background, which is an essential part of the 
experience. However, these interpretations cannot be transferred into the kind of 
logically coherent systems, which we usually call theology. For, a mystical system is 
less concerned about logical consistency and sharply defined theological concepts 
than about adequate translations of the actual experience per se. This is particularly 
true in a tradition wherein the mystical element constitutes most of the core of the 
religion itself. It is more of a practical-devotion than speculative-metaphysical 


attitude. 
2.3.4. Mystical Knowledge 


Mystical knowledge is the experiential knowledge of the supernatural obtained 
through spiritual ecstasies, which, according to mystics, is superior to that acquired 
through natural process or reason. It is an experiential knowledge arising from mystical 
marriage or mystical union, which is an intense, inter-subjective relationship between the 
natural (human) and the supernatural (divine). As it is distinct from acquired knowledge, 
mystical union is intuitive and passive. For, given the natural-corporeal status, the person 
is unable to produce or prolong the experience, since it is transcendental in nature. 
Similarly, mystical knowledge, resultant of mystical union, is far beyond the intelligible 
world or the world of logic and reason. Hence, it can be described only apophatically, by 
way of successive negations (neti, neti, i.e. neither this nor that). Thomas Aquinas 


considers mystical union to be a supreme species of intellectual intuition of the divine 
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essence. According to him, it is knowledge by connaturality - an extraordinary wisdom 


compared to the ordinary one. 


Gradually, the distinction was drawn between practical mystical knowledge 
(result of infused contemplation) and speculative mystical knowledge (scientific study of 
mysticism). Speculative mystical knowledge envelops the entire science of the spiritual 
life. Mystical knowledge is generally considered to be at the higher levels because of its 
supernatural source, and, according to mystics, one can possess it only through 
transcendental experience. Hence mystical knowledge is knowledge by experience and 


not by reason. 


2.3.5. Mystical Trends 


The mystical approach does not come naturally to anyone schooled in a 
monotheistic creed. It is, on the other hand, the very stuff and substance of the religions 
that have grown up in India. The mystics by nature are tolerant beings, who see truth in 
all religions which for them appear as the outward manifestation of a single, inexpressible 


truth. 


It can be maintained that the strictly monotheistic religions do not naturally lend 
themselves to mysticism. Christianity is the exception because it introduces into a 
monotheistic system an idea that is wholly foreign to it, namely, Trinity, i.e. the Godhead 
is comprised of three divine persons - Father, Son (Jesus Christ) and Holy Spirit. Such an 
idea is as repulsive to the strict monotheism of Islam as it is to that of the Jews. Judaism, 
on its side, never developed a mystical tradition comparable to that of the other great 


religions because it held that union with a transcendental God who manifests Himself in 
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history could not be possible to a finite creature. However, as in Islam and Christianity, 


Judaism has mystical schools like Kabbalah, Merkabah, Hasidism, etc. 


If we cast a quick glance over the history of humankind it becomes clear that 
there are mystical elements which give life and vitality to all religions worthy of the 
name. Some people argue that mystical experience is all fundamentally one and the same, 


while others argue for a variety of experiences. 
2.3.6. Mystical Language 


How can we express the inexpressible? The question promipts us to make a 
mystical turn. In fact, it is hard to imagine studying mysticism without looking at 
language, which of course, is the medium of expression. The mystical experience per se 
is beyond verbal and linguistic comprehension. Just as it transcends the mystic, so it 
transcends the human conceptual language as well. On the other hand, studies of 
language should look at mysticism as something where language breaks down and ceases 
to function according to the normal rules governing it. Yet, the need to express that 
mystical state and communicate it to others needs the medium of language, and hence we 


have mystical literature. 


Katz’s book, Mystical Speech and Mystical Meaning \ooks at the kataphatic 
language of mystics, and sees ‘language as transformational’, ‘language as sacred’, 
‘language as power’ and ‘language as information.’ Similarly, Bimal Krishna Matilal’s 
Mysticism and Ineffability: Some Issues of Logic and Language points to the ineffability 


of mystical expression in language. 
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At the outset, we are faced with the productive tension between mystical 
experience, its expression in language, and its transformation into cultural artefacts and 
institutions. Hence, the questions which haunt for answers at this juncture are: What is 
personal experience, and in particular, mystical awakening (which mystics claim to 
possess), in a world shaped by the senses, culture, milieu, and expressed through 
conceptual language? Furthermore, according to the logic of experimental verifiability, 
what problem do we encounter in defining knowledge (in this case that of mystical 
experience), less as an objective or positive statement and more as an emergence, a 
dynamic field, a system that contains its own undoing (creatively aprotic, or shot through 
with ineffability, as mysticism most often is)? Can we bring together the biological brain 
and the symbolizing mind (as recent cognitive studies of mystical experience do) in a 
new understanding of consciousness and memory? Finally, what is the relationship 
between the recent return of the religious in our culture (to what extent is it mystical?), 
and centuries of intellectual thought that has been at once fascinated by and sceptical of 


mystical experience? 


Epistemologically, language is the medium of communication of one’s thoughts, 
feelings or yearnings of the heart, ideas, experiences, et al. When the mystic is in union 
with the supernatural, he/she is in a mystical or an ecstatic or a state of trance, which is 
beyond human conceptual language. Moreover, human conceptual language is limited by 
nature. For, it cannot conceptualize and express everything that the human thinks, feels 
and experiences. All the more, when the human person wants to communicate this 


experience to others, which is mystical or otherwise, he/she has to communicate it via the 
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same limited human conceptual language. which is the only available vehicle of 


communication, and so, is the problem of communication in toto. 


While human knowledge per se begins with the awareness of the sense organs, the 
intellect works to abstract from colours, shapes. sounds, feelings, scents and tastes 
produced by chemical and physical interaction between the object outside and the sense 
organ. By linking these abstract forms and ideas together with the reality outside, the 


human mind reasons, infers and makes judgements. 


According to St Thomas Aquinas, in the state of innocence before the Fall of 
Adam (Genesis 3:1-24), there may have been a way of knowing that began with an 
immediate conceptual activity without previous sensation. St Ignatius of Loyola calls 
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such a mystical experience, “consolation without previous cause. According to 
mystics, only by innate transcendental grace can human beings attain such a form of 
intellection. For, having lost that preternatural endowment, and given one’s natural status, 
human person is no longer capable of having that direct knowledge or experience of the 
divine, that, to be adequate, must be totally free from the distorting effects of imagery. 
The supernatural is pure spirit and cannot be described in language drawn from human 
sense-experience. All the more, according to mystics, in some cases and for special 


reasons the supernatural can always confer grace restoring a person temporarily to the 


state of perfection that humans enjoyed before the Fall. 


be George E. Ganss, SJ, The Spiritual Exercises of St Ignatius of Loyola, Gujarat Sahitya Prakash, Anand, 
1995. No. 316, p. 122. 
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The above explanation appears to be a metaphysical theory to the naked eye. But 
it is a coherent explanation and a useful working hypothesis to explain the mystical 
phenomena we are grappling with. Furthermore, it helps to understand, why the mystic, 
after his mystical experience, is invariably incapable to describe and communicate his 
deep, innate experiences. Thus Augustine says, “Thy invisible things, understood by 
those that are made, I saw indeed but was unable to fix my gaze thereon. My weakness 
was beaten back and | was reduced to my ordinary experience” (Confessions 7.17). In the 
mystic’s experience there is complete coordination of will and intellect directed towards 
the supernatural, which is the source and summit of the entire mystical activity. Hence it 
can be clearly seen why the effect of mystical contemplation is not primarily an 
illumination of the mind, but is chiefly a deepening of the whole personality, an enriching 


of character, and development of a higher virtue. 


Thomas Gallus, a 13" century commentator has discovered a more profound 
and super-intellectual manner of arriving at mystical knowledge. According to him, 
the highest cognitive faculty is not the intellect, but there is one far excelling than 
this, which he calls in Latin principalis affection, which means ‘the high point of the 
soul’ that is rather conative than cognitive. Here sense-knowledge, imagination, and 
reasoning are all suspended. The mystic is drawn to the supernatural in a way in 
which a woman is drawn to her lover. Here, the verbal human language employed 
(e.g. by St John of the Cross, Sharafuddin Maneri, etc.) to describe what is 
essentially an experience is unique and essentially incommunicable. Hence, the 


mystic seeks the medium to express one’s experiences, which, more often than not, 
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are literary in nature. For example. sama’, poetry, song, dance and other similar 


literary expressions. 
2.3.7. Mystical Literature 


Mysticism offers poetic descriptions of mystical union. From the 12" century 
onwards mystical union was also a theme in religious lyrics. For example, Pseudo- 
Bernard’s hymn Jesu dulcis memoria, popular in English as ‘Jesus, the Very Thought of 
Thee’, and the works by John of the Cross (1542-91) and Angelus Silesius (1624-77). 
Hagiography (Lives of Saints) and the literature of revelation tell of many ecstatic 
experiences of union from the 13" century onwards, especially in women’s mysticism. 


For example, Catherine of Siena (1347-80), Teresa of Avila (1515-82), etc. 


Erotic mystical union experienced as kissing and embracing is usually 
accompanied by a feeling of both spiritual and bodily sweetness (Gertrude the Great 
[1256-1302], “the union which is sweetness, the sweetness which is union with Christ”). 
It may also involve somatic reactions. (e.g. Dorothy of Montau [1347-94], Bridget of 


Sweden [1303-73], who spoke of mystical pregnancies cum other experiences). 


Coming to the Indian subcontinent, the Bhagavad-Gita (2"' century B.C.E.) is not 
a treatise of yogic practices, but a mystical poem culminating in a vision of the 
supernatural, perhaps the finest spiritual work to come from the East, is hard to classify 
by Western canons. It is a most scintillating theophany describing Krishna’s depiction of 
divine presence in the world (Ch. 11). The poem ends with the candid advice to seek the 


divine in the mundane way of piety. This advice was taken up by the bhakti movement in 
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whose laps bloomed some of the finest flowers of Hindu mysticism, which continues to 


nourish a plethora of Indian piety today. 


Aspects of mysticism and the mystical experience are common in English 
literature. Down the corridors of English literary history mystical thought and mystical 
attitude are persistent and the English race has a marked tendency towards mysticism, 
which William James calls a ‘mystical germ,’ but mainly practical mysticism. Many 
people vaguely and intermittently experience this inner sensation or movements, 
especially during emotional exaltation, which are the first glimmerings of that mystical 
power, which is so finely developed and sustained with the mystics that it becomes their 
definite faculty of vision. We haven't yet recognized the name for this faculty, which has 
been variously called as ‘transcendental feeling,” ‘imagination,’ ‘mystic reason,’ ‘cosmic 
consciousness,” ‘divine sagacity,’ ‘ecstasy.’ or ‘vision’ - all mean the same. No common 
name though, there is testimony of its existence, the testimony of the greatest teachers, 


philosophers, and poets, who describe in symbolic and mythical language: 


That setae and blessed mood 

In which ... the breath of this corporeal frame, 
And even the motion of our human blood, 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul: 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 


We see into the life of things. (Tintern Abbey). 
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Mysticism in literature is a temper rather than a doctrine, an atmosphere rather 
than a system of philosophy, an attitude of mind founded upon an intuitive experience of 
unity, of oneness, of alikeness in all things, which leads to the further belief that all things 
are but forms or manifestations of the one divine life, and that these phenomena are 
fleeting and impermanent, although the causal spirit is immortal and enduring. If unity is 
at the root of things, man as a spark of the Divine does have some share in the nature of 
the Divine, who can know the Divine through this godlike part of his own nature, i.e. his 
soul or spirit. This is the attitude lying at the heart of mysticism, which Blake has 
crystallised thus: 

To see a world in a grain of sand 

And a Heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand 

And Eternity in an hour. 

The literary mystic bases his belief, not on logic, reason, or facts, but on feeling, 
on intuitive knowledge. As the intellect is to apprehend material things, the spirit is for 
the spiritual. The English writers share the full wave of mystical thought and experience 
that swept over Europe in the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries with a plethora of 
after effects. Further, during the first half of the twentieth century, prevailing critical 
sentiments favoured clarity and precision, and numerous influential writers - including 
Irving Babbitt, T.E. Hulme. Wyndham Lewis, and Ezra Pound - expressed doubt or 
suspicion when it came to the claims of mysticism. But there has been something of a 
reaction in the second half of the century, and many of the most important critics - 


including Northrop Frye, Harold Bloom, Mircia Eliade, and Helen Vendler - have found 
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ways of judging and appreciating the mystical dimensions in William Blake, Emerson, 


Walt Whitman, D.H. Lawrence, T.S. Eliot and others. 


England has produced a body of mystical literature dealing with the inner life, 
purification, contemplation, and ecstatic union. Mystical music echoes through many 
pages of English literature like that of Spenser, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Blake, 
Browning, Emerson, Carlyle, Patmore, Richard Jefferies, John Bunyan, William Cowper, 
Francis Thompson, Richard Rolle, Walter Hilton, Julian of Norwich, the author of 
the Cloud of Unknowing and a host of other poet-seers, followed by the Cambridge 
Platonists like, John Norris, Henry More, John Smith, Benjamin Whichcote, Burke, 
Coleridge, Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, Christina Rossetti, W. B. Yeats, and Evelyn 
Underhill, who have crystallized in immortal lines this illuminated vision of the world in 
their writings - mystical thought clothed in noble prose and poetry. Wordsworth is a poet, 
a seer, a mystic and a practical psychologist, whose inward eye was focussed to visions 
scarce dreamt of by men, and the key to understand him is a mystic one. For example, 
Wordsworth found the Divine and the mystical in ‘Nature,’ which is evident in his Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality. Further, Aurora Leigh of Mrs Browning, Angel in the 
House by Coventry Patmore, and George Meredith’s Fiona Macleod are mystical to 
name a few. All Blake’s writings are deeply mystical in thought and symbolic in 
expression, to whom ‘Imagination’ was a mystical reality, which is reflected in his Songs 
of Innocence. Spenser’s An Hymne of Heavenly Beautie describes mystical experiences. 
Both Shelley and Browning may be called love-mystics, to whom love is the solution to 
the mystery of life, a link between God and man. Shelley’s intense spirituality and his 


belief in a Soul of the Universe are reflected in his Prometheus, the most mystical of his 
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poems. Further, while Adonais depicts a sense of mystical unity in all things, the Revolt 
of Islam gives Shelley’s mystical mythology. Mrs Shelley aptly says, “It requires a mind 
as subtle and penetrating as Shelley’s own to understand the mystic meanings scattered 
throughout the poem.” Browning, a seer and pre-eminently a mystic sees unity under 
diversity at the centre of all existence, which permeates all his writings, such as Rabbi 
ben Ezra, A Death in the Desert, The Ring and the Book, The Statue and the Bust, and 
Asolando. \n his exaltation of love, as in several other points. Browning much resembles 
the German mystic, Meister Eckhart. Endymion and Hyperion bring out Keats’ idea of 
mystical unity of various elements of the individual soul and his belief that change is not 
decay, but the law of growth and progress - a true mystical experience. Rossetti has a 
strong tinge of sensuousness, of earthiness in his nature. Patmore has a curious mixture of 
materialist and mystic - mystical fusion of his own personality with Spirit. Many of the 
metaphysical poets, such as John Donne, Henry Vaughan, Thomas Traherne, Richard 
Crashaw, and George Herbert are mystical in their thought. There are clear mystical 
elements in the works of the New England Transcendentalists, such as, Walt Whitman, 
I.B. Singer and T.S. Eliot. There are philosophical mystics, who present their convictions 
in a philosophic form appealing both to the intellect and the emotions. Donne, William 
Law, Burke, Coleridge, and Thomas Carlyle are predominantly intellectual, whose prose 
and poetical works are permeated by a mystical philosophy; while Traherne, Emily 
Bronte, and Tennyson clothe their thoughts to some extent in philosophical language. 
Donne’s The Progress of the Soul, Undertaking, Ecstasy, Soul's Joy, and Negative Love 
are truly mystical poems, of which, Negative Love is derived from Pythagorean 


philosophy having a continual comparison of mental and spiritual, with physical 
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processes. Traherne’s Meditations forms a valuable piece of mystical literature, whose 
most interesting contribution to the psychology of mysticism is the account of his 
childhood Vision Splendid. While The Prisoner and The Visionary of Emily Bronte 
describe a similar experience, The Philosopher is the expression of spiritual vision - all 
three are the most perfect mystic poems in English. There is a great deal of Eastern 
philosophy and mysticism in Tennyson’s 7he Ancient Sage - a unity of all existence to 
the point of merging the personality into the universal. Richard Crashaw and Francis 
Thomson are devotional mystics. Francis Thompson sees the presence of the Divine (i.e. 
pan-entheism) in all things, and his ‘Divine intoxication’ is expressed in the mystical 
utterance of his Ode The Hound of Heaven - a picturesque narration of the old mystic 
idea of the Divine love chase. To crown it all, Gerard Manley Hopkins, the father of 
modern poetry, being a Jesuit himself, is a mystic par excellence, whose God's 
Grandeur, Easter Communion, Starlight Night, The Windhover, and Heaven-Haven are 


mystical literary pieces. 


The voices of the English mystical poets and writers form but one note in a 
mighty chorus of witnesses whose testimony it is impossible for any thoughtful person to 
ignore. It is evident that there is a plethora of syncretic mystical literature emanated from 
the wellsprings of English poet-seers. By surveying the works of so heterodox a group of 
writers we have realized that mysticism refers to a wide spectrum of experience and is a 
means of perceiving reality or absolute truth in many different forms and in many 


different patterns of religious belief. 
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2.4. Mystics 


Mystics are those spiritual persons represented in almost every culture throughout 
history who have had a direct, intuitive and affective experience of the Absolute. The 
mystic is empowered by and possesses of some higher consciousness wherein there is no 
subject-object polarity. The mystic and the Absolute that he/she experiences fuse into an 
undivided unity. The human soul is bathed into and vitalized with a new energy; gets 
access to spiritual treasures and insight into pure truth; and finally it’s filled with joy and 
bliss (in Sanskrit Sat-Cit-Ananda) - which is the goal of mystical life-with the ultimate 


end in mind, life after life (mukti, nirvana, kaivalya, et al). 


Mystics are not stationary beings but are evolving and growing, and so is mystical 
literature, which is the resultant fruit of their mystical experience. Even a mystic’s own 
individual experience is not univocal but changes over the years as their experience 
deepens, just as a person’s relationship to a loved one matures with time and life’s varied 


experiences which either encourage growth or stultify it. 


Each mystic belongs to a particular religion and, indeed, a living expression of 
that religion at a local level. Hence there are not only varieties of spiritual cum mystical 
background in different religions but also variations in mystical schools within a 
particular religion itself. This says that a mystic’s thinking about spiritual matters is very 
much conditioned by his own particular, specific religious milieu. Similarly, his whole 
psychic outlook is likewise conditioned. For instance, Christian mystics have visions of 


Jesus Christ, but not of Mohammed and vice versa. 
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A mystic’s personal conceptualization of mystical experience will have either a 
predominantly monotheistic or pantheistic bent which in turn helps shape the mystic’s 
perception and understanding of the experience per se. Each person has his or her own 
particular nature and this plays a vitally determining role in all life’s experiences, 


mystical ones included. 


In the strict sense of the term, there cannot be mystics among the Buddhists since 
they do not acknowledge an Absolute somewhere out ‘there.’ All the more, 
Kshanikavada, i.e. theory of momentariness, which says that the human person is an 
amalgam of five Kandhas (in Pali) or Skandhas (in Sanskrit) - the faculties or functions 
or aspects that constitute a human person. They are, rupa (form or matter), vedana 
(sensation or feelings), samjna (perception, conception, appreciation, cognition or 
discrimination), sankhara (mental formations, impulses, volition or compositional 
factors), and vinnana (consciousness or discernment)], which itself is innately mystical. 
Mystics are held in high esteem in Taoism (Ref. Lao Tzu), Christianity (Ref. Mysticism 
cum Desert Fathers), Islam (Ref. Sufism), Hinduism (Ref. Eastern Mysticism), where the 
determined quest for a union with the Ultimate Reality has readily lent itself to 


mysticism. 


In the mystical literary annals, the mystic narrates not only about the process of 
ecstatic experiences, but also about their products. For instance, the poetry which resulted 
from their ecstatic states and how they were transformed by them. The mystic is 
civilization’s shaman, who inherits the shaman’s ecstasy, which further confers on him 
the distinctive access to certain aspects of life and reality. As in the shamanistic cultures 
shamans specialize in ecstasy, in civilizations, mystics are distinct persons who are 
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blessed with the unique faculty to enter into the realm of the mind which transforms not 


only themselves, but also those around them. 


To realize the universality of mystical ecstasy in human civilizations, we need to 
turn our gaze towards mystical treasures, and unravel the pearls which the mystics have 
left in world literature. All civilized literature does record some mystic’s experiences or 
teachings, though many civilizations have shunned, and have gone to the extent of 
persecuting their mystics unmercifully. On the other hand, often times than not, mystics 
tend to rip through the fabric of conventional forms of action and understanding, putting 
themselves at odds with their society’s established mores, which seek to preserve, protect 


and defend ordinary position and prestige against extraordinary inspiration and insight. 


Mystics make poor soldiers, miserable administrators, and impossible 
ecclesiastics. Most mystics may not choose to be so, but rather seem to be having an 
excess of sensitivity which instantly distinguishes them from their fellow human beings. 
While most humans view reality with ordinary eyes, the mystics’ extraordinary vision 
enables them to see other dimensions of reality. For example, burning bushes or contact 
with an ancestor who died years ago and so on. The mystics also walk to different 
drummers little understood by the hoi polloi. The mystics of a civilization are its spiritual 
geniuses. Just as a sizable number out of the millions of masses excel in mathematics or 
art or music or language skills, several will have extremely deep feelings with intense 
internal longings or spontaneous mystical visions which interiorly torment them until 
they come to integrate these into their mortal lives, despite the lack of understanding by 
others. Like shamans, mystics during mystical experiences journey to ‘other worlds,’ see 
miraculous things which others fail to notice. Their voices, which others label as fantasy 
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or denigrate them as psychic utterances and respond to longings which others may feel, 
but do so less intensely, and thus do not seek to fulfil. Mystics frequent what William 
Blake called the ‘desolate market’, where, deprived of the usual human comforts, they 
experience inner calling which leads them fathoms deeper into the human psyche than 


most people are ever capable of journeying. 
2.5. Characteristics of Mysticism 


Mysticism has some forma! characteristic elements, especially the intense desire 
for union with, and integration into, a higher reality (or the Ultimate Reality) by direct 
contact with the supernatural. This union embraces the whole person (body, soul and 
spirit) where time seems to be suspended in eternity in the super-consciousness that 
removes the distinction between the natural human and the supernatural divine. We thus 
have the logic of the concurrence or coincidence of opposites (in Latin coincidentium 
oppositorum) which gives rise to intellectual enlightenment and is communicated through 
literary forms. This enlightenment gives insight into the metaphysical, which otherwise is 
far beyond and. inaccessible to the human grasp. Yet another way of communicating this 
experience is through dialectical use of negation (neti, neti, i.e. neither this nor that) as a 
higher form of affirmation that finds a parallel in the denial of the finite self in order to 


attain infinite life through mystical path. 


Given the uniqueness and variety of mystical experiences with its wide range of 
meanings, prompted the commentators to disagree with the characteristics of mysticism. 


All the more, W.T. Stace finds in all mystical experiences five common characteristics: 
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1. A sense of objectivity 

2. A sense of peace or blessedness 

3. A feeling of holiness, sacredness, or divinity 
4. A paradoxical quality, and 


5. Ineffability 


Furthermore, The Varieties of Religious Experience by William James, which ranks 
as the most commonly accepted work, gives four characteristics. They are ineffability, 
noetic quality, passivity and transiency. Still, there are other characteristics like 
integration, ‘All-in-one-and-one-in-all’ or a consciousness of the oneness of everything, 


and a sense of timelessness. 
2.5.1. Ineffability 


Ineffability stresses the personal incommunicable quality of the mystical 
experience. There is a plethora sf literate written by the mystics about their 
experiences. However, by their own testimony, words can never capture fully or grasp 
their experiences totally. This ‘incommunicado in toto’ gives rise to the problem of 


interpretation. 
2.5.2. Noetic Quality 


Noetic quality of the mystical experience states that mystical insight hardly ever 
augments theoretical knowledge. Nevertheless its insight suffuses a person’s knowledge 
with a unique, all-encompassing sense of integration that belongs to the noetic order. This 


characteristic of mysticism needs emphasis against those who assert that ‘mysticism is 
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one and same everywhere,’ and that only the post-mystical interpretation accounts for the 
difference. This explains that distinctions spring out with the noetic qualities of the 


experiences themselves. 
2.5.3. Passivity 


One of the eminent and most distinctive characteristics of the mystical experience 
is passivity. Whatever ways and means the mystic may deploy, such as, ascetic exercises 
or meditative techniques, but ultimately it’s the gratuitousness of the supernatural that 
takes precedence, without it, the whole exercise is futile. Once the supernatural or the 


higher power takes possession of the mystic, all preceding activities lose their efficacy. 
2.5.4. Transiency 


However intense and deeply rooted the mystical experience may be, it isn’t 
permanent and so transient by nature. For, it appears (initiation), confers grace (climax), 
and then disappears (anticlimax) as if in thin air. In the first stage, the mystic is 
consciously aware of his getting into trance. But then, during the second stage, i.e. 
conferring of grace, the supernatural takes possession of the mystic, wherein more often 
than not, the mystic is not aware of one’s status - physical or psycho-spiritual. It is here at 
this stage that the mystic truly becomes mystical and the mystical experience reaches its 
climax, i.e. ‘high point of the soul’, sheen the mystic feels to communicate one’s 
mystical experiences to others by means of literary forms, which gives rise to mystical 
literature. Once the mystical experience reaches its acme, gradually it starts fading and 


finally reaches the saturation point. 
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Some mystics have challenged Transiency or the transient characteristic of 
mystical experience. According to them, there have been great mystics who have 
remained for prolonged periods in enhanced states of consciousness or ecstasy. 
Intermittent intensive experiences have figured therein as moments of a more 
comprehensive surpassing awareness, which are rhythmic in nature. I feel, we can call 


such ecstatic experiences rhythmic, rather than transient. 
2.5.5. Integration 


To William James’s above mentioned four characteristics, we may add a fifth one, 
which embodies the totality of mystical experiences and that is, integration. When the 
mystic is absorbed in or integrated with the higher reality, the mystical consciousness 
overcomes the previously existing doubts and differences. However, this should not be 
(mis) interpreted to mean that all pre-existing doubts and differences cease to exist. Some 
of them at least do not stay put at that level, but have transcendence within the union, 


which gives them their distinctly religio-literary character. 


2.5.6. All-in-one-and-one-in-all or a consciousness of the oneness of 


everything 


A general attribute of many a mystical state is the ‘consciousness of the oneness 
of everything’, wherein the mystic experiences unity in the whole of creation, as *All-in- 
one-and-one-in-all.’ In pan-entheistic mysticism, the divine is experienced in everything 
and likewise everything in the divine. St Ignatius of Loyola in his Spiritual Exercises 
terms this mystical experience as ‘contemplation to obtain love’ and describes it as 


‘seeing God in all things and all things in God.’ 
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In ancient Chinese philosophy the creation of the phenomenal universe was 
described as an emanation from Tao - the primal meaning, the undivided unity and 
causality behind everything - by the pulling asunder the polar opposites. According to 
this philosophical thought, out of Tao sprang the principles of phenomenal reality, the 
two poles of yang (light) and yin (darkness), which are present in the universe. In fact, we 
cannot conceive of light except as the opposite of darkness, of above except as the 
opposite of below, of before except as the opposite of after, of good except as the 
opposite of evil. Our cognition and perception is greatly conditioned by these polar 
opposites. Yet though yang and yin emanate from the Undivided Unity, they are active 


only in the realm of phenomena and not noumena. 


Yes, the human person is caught up in this realm of polar opposites, and as a 
sentient being, is conscious of a division in one’s self. Hence, the deepest desire is to 
break through the polar opposites in order to retrace the Primal Meaning, so that the 
human person may once again be restored to the Undivided Unity, which one had lost. 
Therefore, Nicholas of Cusa had rightly said, “The divine is to be found, beyond the 
coincidence of contradictions.” However, there is no escape from duality through sense 
perception. For, sense perception is conditioned by the polar opposites, not through 
discursive thought, which is bound by the same dualism. In mystical experience the 
dilemma of duality is resolved. For, to the mystic is given that unifying vision of the One- 


in-the-all-and-the-all-in-the-One. 
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2.5.7. A Sense of Timelessness 


A further feature of mystical experience is ‘a sense of timelessness.” The concept 
of time is a paradox, an enigma, which has puzzled humans ever since they were born 
into it, more so, when they started thinking about it. Does it exist independently or is it a 
mere perception, i.e. with the way we, as creatures of a phenomenal world, perceive 


reality? 


As the perception of the modern physicist has expanded, he/she has been 
compelled to abandon the idea of three-dimensional space’? passing simultaneously, 
moment by moment, through time. Instead he/she finds impelled to think in terms of a 
four-dimensional universe, in which time is the fourth dimension. The universe in itself is 
timeless and so it simply is. It is nothing but a multiplicity of points which further begin 
to form stretches of time among themselves when the human mind provides a reference 


system. 


Furthermore, all our experiences fall into a time-series which always has a past, a 
present, and a future. A moment ago, the present moment was in the future; in another 
moment, it would be in the past. In this series, the relationship between events is 
constantly changing. There is yet another series, that of ‘earlier than,’ ‘later than,’ in 


which the relationship between events remains constant. For example, the time I rose this 


23 Three-dimensional space is a geometric 3-parameters model of the physical universe (without 


considering time) in which we exist. These three dimensions are commonly called length, width, and 
depth (or height), although any three directions can be chosen, provided that they do not lie in the 
same plane. In physics and mathematics, a sequence of n numbers can be understood as a location in n- 
dimensional space. When n = 3, the set of all such locations is called 3-dimensional Euclidean space. It is 
commonly represented by the symbol &%. This space is only one example of a great variety of spaces in 
three dimensions called 3-manifolds. 
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morning will always remain earlier than the time | shall go to bed tonight. Normal sense 


experience falls into these two series. 


There are other profound and significant experiences, in which we cannot 
adequately describe relationships in terms of past, present, and future. We can find it in 


Dr C.G. Jung’s concept of the ‘self an idea not dissimilar to that of the ‘spark.’ 


To grasp the meaning of ‘self’ according to Jung, it is necessary to know about his 
psychology. One of the quintessential elements in it is his theory of the ‘archetypes of the 
collective unconscious.. These archetypes are not innate inherited images, but 
dispositions to form certain symbols and images. They cannot be known of themselves 
nor can they be encountered directly, but only through their manifestations in these 
symbols or images. Jung calls them ‘the organs of the pre-rational psyche’ and explains 
that as our physical organs are the result of a long process of bodily development, so the 
archetypes are the outcome of the whole inner experience of the human race. They are 
centres of energy, of immense power, and the symbols through which they are manifested 


enshrine the deepest spiritual wisdom of humankind. 


By ‘self Jung does not mean in the usual sense of the term. For, it has affinities 
with the self of Hindu religious psychology. Jung defines the term as ‘the archetypal 
image that leads out of polarity to the union of both partial systems - through a common 
mid-point.’ Hence, it contains the idea of something which leads to synthesis, wholeness, 
the coming together of those polar-opposites present in the phenomenal world. Since, 
according to Jung, the ‘self’ itself is an archetype, it cannot be known directly, but only 


through symbols, which are the manifestations of its archetypal energy. 
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Jung calls the ‘self with different expressions. Sometimes he calls it as ‘the 
whole,’ sometimes ‘the periphery,’ and at other times ‘the centre of the psyche.’ No 
doubt, it is described in psychological terms, that faculty or organ of the psyche which 
the mystics call the spark, apex, centre, or ground of the soul. It is that in the personality 
through the symbols which the human sean has contact with the divine. Indeed, Jung 


once wrote: 


The soul must possess some possibility of contact with God, that is something 
which corresponds to the divine essence; otherwise no association could possibly 
have taken place. The corresponding quality described in psychological terms is 


the archetype of the divine image. 


W. T. Stace, in his philosophical search for a ‘universal core’ of mystical 
expression, noted seven characteristics common to all. He chose seven representative 
experiences - two Roman Catholic, one Protestant, one ancient classical, one modern 
Hindu, and two American agnostic - and from their statements he selected central themes 


and set out in seven propositions: 


1. There is a unifying vision, in which the One is perceived by the senses in and 
through many objects, so that ‘All is One.’ 

2. The One is apprehended as an inner life, or presence in all things, so that 
‘nothing is really dead.” 

3. This brings a sense of reality, which is objective and true. 


4. There is a feeling of satisfaction, joy and bliss. 
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5. There is a feeling of holy and sacred, which is the specifically religious 
element of the experience. 
6. There is a feeling that it is paradoxical. 


7. There is a feeling that it is inexpressible in words." 


Here, Stace suggests that the quintessence of mysticism is the One, a kind of 


pantheism, or more strictly monism (the belief that there exists only one universal being). 
2.6. Types of Mysticism 


There are two broad types of mysticism: Transcendental Mysticism and Immanent 


Mysticism. 
2.6.1. Transcendental Mysticism 


In Transcendental Mysticism, God or the Ultimate Reality is seen as transcendent, 
outside the human soul, and union with Him is achieved through a series of steps or 
stages called mystical stages. For example, Sufism has nine mystical stages, such as, 
Mumin (Believer), Abid (Worshipper), Zahid (Recluse), Arif (Knower/Acquaintance), 
Walli (Saint), Nabi trophies) Rasul (Prophet who is sent), Ul/u-/-Azam (Dispenser), and 


Khatam (Seal). 
2.6.2. Immanent Mysticism 
In Immanent Mysticism God is immanent, dwelling within the soul and to be 


discovered by penetrating deeper into the self. 


*“ WT. Stace, Mysticism and Philosophy, Palgrave Macmillan, 1960, p. 79. 
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2.7. Mystical Process 


The terminology of mysticism, since it is forced to be figurative, is often difficult 
and obscure. Dionysius (A.D. 500), a Syrian monk, in his Ecclesiastical Hierarchies has 
expounded three stages of mystical progress by which human nature is divinized - a 
conventional mystical process on the path of God. These are purgation, illumination and 
union. The soul undergoes a purification (purgative way), which leads to a sense of 
illumination in the love of God (illuminative way), and after a period the soul enters into 
a union with God (unitive way), and progresses into a final ecstatic state of perfect 
knowledge of God (spiritual marriage). During some period of this process, there comes a 
time of alienation and loss in which the soul cannot find God at all, which is called the 
‘dark night of the soul.’ These three stages of mystical progress which appear in the 
teachings of many later mystics were already taught by Plotinus as the ‘three stages of 


perfection.’ 
2.8. Identity and difference between Mystical Schools 


Mysticism is not one but many. Similarly, all mystics do not have one self-same 
mystical experience throughout rather each mystic has a unique and distinct mystical 
experience compared to others, which are shaped by one’s religio-cultural background. 
All the more, scholars such as, Rene Guenon, Aldous Huxley, Frith) of Schuon and Allan 
Watts have emphasized a common thread running through many a diverse mystical 
literature. For, they have unveiled certain identical similarities guiding the thought 
pattern of several occidental, especially Indian mystics. Whereas, in the oriental world, 


the general precept is that only subsequent interpretations distinguish one mysticism or 
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mystical school from another. Each mystic tries to verbalize and interpret one’s mystical 
experience in the light of the theosophical universe in which he/she was born and was 
nurtured. For, the language available to the mystic and the one he/she is familiar with is 
the familial world to which he/she belongs. This in turn gives rise to the mushrooming of 
a number of schools and sub-schools. For example, Sufi schools such as Chistiya, 


Qubraviyya, Yasawiyya, Suhrawardiya, and so on. 


Furthermore, the nature and intensity of one’s spiritual quest is that that forms and 
shapes the experience. But to conclude therefrom that the interpretation is only an 
extrinsic exercise is to reduce the experience to mere sensation, which, according to 
mystical scholars, is a fallacy. Experience in itself is distinctly cognitive and intentionally 
unique. Gershom Scholem says that there is no mysticism-in-general; there are only 
particular mystical systems, such as, Hindu, Buddhist, Jewish, Christian, Muslim and so 
forth. The pan-specific quality of the experience in mystical individuals or schools has 
some kind of familial resemblance, though at times, it incorporates syncretic elements. A 
denial of similarity has prompted traditional interpretations to study mystical schools 
exclusively from the perspective of their own theological principles. For example, R.C. 
Zaehner’s controversial Mysticism (1957) ranks mystical schools according to their 
proximity to orthodox Christian love mysticism. Similarly, the authentic similarity of 
experiences enables us to speculate a variety of phenomena under some generic 
categories without reducing them to simple identity. Such a categorization would include 
non-religious as well as religious mysticism, even though basic differences separate 


them. 
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At this juncture, it is trite to make a reference to ‘nature mysticism,’ drawing up 
distinction between ‘natural’ (or acquired) and ‘supernatural’ (or infused) mysticism. 
Nature mysticism refers to the kind of intense experience, in which the mystic feels 
merged with and absorbed into the cosmic universe, wherein the mystic loses one’s 
individual identity to the cosmic one. Such a-cosmic mystical experience could be 
religious or a-religious. All the more, in the religious mystical experience the mystic 
experiences transcendence (trans + ascendance), which continues to remain throughout 
the cosmic union either with the nature itself or to its underlying principle. The romantic 
writers like John F. Cooper, William Wordsworth, Jean Paul, express such a mystical 
awareness of nature. For instance, Tinton Abbey, The Solitary Reaper, Daffodils, etc. 
Mysticism is considered to be more than an esoteric and unusual religious perception, and 
a recent study of ‘inglorious Wordsworths’ has discovered that there are transcendental 
experiences in childhood and adolescence among many people even in industrial 
societies. We also find traces of mysticism in Turner and in the 19" century painter of the 
Hudson River School, Richard Jeffries. In the case of the latter, the line of separation 
between the religious and the non-religious is so thin, that it is difficult to maintain any 
distinction. Whereas, in other cases any religious equation of cosmic-mystical 
experiences with what John of the Cross, Jalaluddin Rumi and Sharafuddin Maneri 
express would be inappropriate. Nevertheless, it is absurd to deny any resemblance 


between the intense, unifying experience of nature and that of a transcendent presence. 


Yet another enigmatic point and debatable issue is that of narcotically induced 
states (e.g. Psychedelic drugs). Can we just sweep them under the carpet or do away with 


them as not mystical, or at least as not religiously mystical because of their chemical 
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origin? Such a blatant and simplistic categorization would lead to.genetic fallacy. That is, 
instead of dealing with the phenomenon itself, evaluating it according to its presumed 
origin. Of course, any induced mental state, without fastidious spiritual focus is unlikely 
to foster and advance any spiritual! growth. Furthermore, if it is habitual, the reliance on 
chemical means may permanently obstruct intended growth. thus reducing the subject to 
the status of an addict. All the more, however beneficial or detrimental this eventual 
impact upon personality may be. in a religious aura chemicals may induce states of 
undeniably mystical character. Experiments have led to a search for physical and spiritual 
exultation through drugs, sex, music and trance, in attempts to discover higher levels of 
consciousness. For instance, ritual consumption of peyote cactus buttons in pre- 
Columbian times, consumption of alcoholic drinks (madya) in the Indian mystical trends, 
use of narcotics in the Sufi tradition, Kundalini Yoga in the Indian mystical tradition, Sufi 
song and music, dance of the whirling dervishes, etc. Aldous Huxley took the drug 
mescalin in a famous series of experiments and used religious language to describe his 
experiences, but his explanation was simply that of oneness. He said that by 
contemplating the legs of a chair he actually became them, ‘not merely gazing at those 
bamboo legs but actually being them.’** He also spoke of his experience as the Beatific 
Vision, in both Christian and Indian terms, but since he did not describe this in any clear 
way or indicate its content his language may have been exaggerated, as with some nature 


mystics, though not all, there was an expression of unity without any clear content. 


*°aidous Huxley, The Doors of Perception, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1954, pp. 15 f. 
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Some mystics go one step further still saying that certain experiences 
consequential of some pathological psychic conditions, e.g. manic depression, hysteria 
(within the mystical arena only), are very much a part of the mystical corpus (in Latin 
corpus mystica) and hence cannot per se be excluded from the mystical; nor should these 
or drug-induced states be considered separately from nature or religious mysticism. The 
typology discussed here encompasses only the mystical aspect of various religious 
traditions. It claims neither adequacy in the area of religion in general nor absoluteness in 


the classification of mystical religion in particular. 


2.9. Scientific Study of Mysticism 


According to the science of mysticism, physiologically, psychologically and 
epistemologically (i.e. from the viewpoint of the theory of perception), like similar other 
states of consciousness differing from ordinary commonplace experience, mysticism 
emanates from the right side of the brain, which cannot express itself in words by its very 
nature. What the self actually experiences is the unity of the empirical self in the ‘stream 


of consciousness.’ 


Here it is pertinent to distinguish between the two mental states - mysticism and 
schizophrenia. In mysticism, the experience of unity of the empirical self, which is 
strengthened from within, results into having control over one’s mental faculties vis-a-vis 
the inner world, is lacking in the case of schizophrenia. Thus, mysticism is a spiritual 
spark of the primal lifeline of the divided human nature - corporal and spiritual, or body 
and soul - which erupts through the spatio-temporal limits of one’s own personality in 


order to achieve unity, which may be attained also through the sex drive (Kundalini Yoga 
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in the Indian tradition) or through intoxication (madya or alcohol in the Indian tradition 


and narcotics in the Sufi tradition) and so on, as the case may be. 


The obvious question arising at this moment is the ‘content’ of the mystical 
experience. What is that ‘thing’ that stimulates the mystic to get into the mystical state? 
What is the corpus of its contents? The content of the mystical experience is wholly 
metaphysical (in Greek meta means beyond and ‘physical’ means related to matter) in 
nature. The content of mysticism in itself is ‘self-transcendence’ or going beyond one’s 


physical self or being ‘inspirited’ in order to have the supernatural experience. 


To have this transcendental experience, the mystic deploys some spiritual stimuli. 
The outcome of the transcendental experience may be happy, satanic, revealing, or 
psychotic. This is judged by the spirit of the mystical search, which shapes the experience 
itself and by the interpretations, which enable us to perceive what the senses receive in 
different ways (L. Wittgenstein’s ‘seeing as’). All mystical ‘sense impressions’ might be 
the same. All the more, they differ in their conscious perceptions. During the experience 
itself the mystical experience is ineffable. But later the two different modes of 
consciousness - sensual and psycho-spiritual - can be compared and contrasted in order to 
establish that the experience is transcendental. Classified as ‘phases of the mystical life’ 
(ref. Evelyn Underhill) are the vision of unity, inner vision, ecstasy, surrender, 
immediacy to God or oneness with him, and mysticism of the infinite or of the personal 


life. 
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2.10. A Brief History of Mysticism 
2.10.1. Native Cultures of America and of Northern and Central Asia 


Mystical practices were prevalent among the tribal clans of America and of 
northern and central Asia through their initiation rites, animistic religious practices and 
traditions, etc. Furthermore, with the attainment of sexual maturity, followed by the rites 
of purification, the Indians of the prairies and plateaus were to spend a few days alone 
fasting in search for visions in order to attain mastery over oneself, which is a usual 
custom even to this day among some tribes. In shamanism” there is a unique practice in 
which the person undergoes a mystical death and the ensuing ecstatic flight of the soul, 
with the breaking through of levels in the centre of the world, is an early and basic form 


of mystical union. 
2.10.2. Indus Culture 


As already discussed above, in transcendence the mystic goes beyond ‘one’s self? 
(i.e. ecstasy). Besides this, we also have evidences among the peasants of the Indus 
culture (Hinduism) another archaic form of mystical experience, Yoga (in Sanskrit yuj 
meaning union) in which the person goes into oneself and becomes united with his own 
‘self or being (i.e. enstasy). Similar to ecstasy and enstasy is the producing of a kind of 
inner heat by rhythmic breathing and often times the use of drugs with a view to escaping 
from the spatio-temporal reality by attaining the desired unconditioned state. The theistic 
yoga tradition, as opposed to the non-theistic one namely carvakas, encompasses not only 


°° Shamanism is a religion in some Asian countries based on the belief that the world is controlled and 
governed by good and evil spirits, and that these spirits can be directed by people with special powers. 
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a process that addresses only the will and individual forces of the ascetic but also 


devotion to the supernatural Being. 
2.10.3. Hinduism 


In Hinduism, mysticism was evolved with the sacrifice and grew into maturity 
with the Vedic treatises. The two essential elements of the sacrifice are, the syllable Om. 
which is central here. and the word Brahman, which shapes the sacred verses. The 
Upanishads enumerate the experience of immanence and transcendence, and the ecstatic 
experience of the two converging in an absolute oneness that expresses itself in a 
negative theology (we/i, nefi, means ‘neither this nor that’), i.e. affirmation through 


negation. 


On a monistic philosophical sphere (Monism) this state is absolute truth, beyond 
which one cannot proceed. In the impersonal mysticism of identity, the union of the 
individual soul. (a/man) with the universal principle (Brahman) removes all duality, as in 
the doctrine of non-dualism (Sankara’s Advaita), wherein the yogi or mystic in ecstasy 
bursts out from the depths of his being with the words Ahm Brahmasmi means “| am the 
Brahman” which is further enumerated by the Advaitic school as Tattvamasi means 
“Thou art that.” Hence, the statement by the non-dualistic school of philosophy is. 
Brahma Sabie Jagatmitya, meaning in comparison with the Brahman world is maya or 


nothing or nonexistent. 


Samkhya, another school of Hindu philosophy. has no room for deity. and hence it 
is known to be ‘atheistic.’ Gradually, this school of thought was assimilated into the age- 


old Yoga tradition, thus became Samkhya-Yoga, which was a combination of Samkhya 
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thought with Yogic practice with a soteriological and cosmological framework. The 
mystical self-isolation of Samkhya-Yoga doesn’t acknowledge the absolute beyond the 
individual spirit, thus liberation (from Karmic actions, i.e. freedom from the cycle of 
birth and death) is the opposite of being absorbed in a transcendental self. Hence, in its 
pure form, Samkhya-Yoga, far from leaning towards pantheist monism (as Vedantic 
mysticism does), results in extreme individualism. If at all the idea of God surfaces, it is 
that of one purusha,’’ who is absolutely free of cosmic contamination. Here, we need to 
tread on a delicate ground and take care not to compound the Yoga techniques with the 
later Sankhya philosophy. No doubt, they were practiced in non-dualist or in the so-called 


qualified dualistic (Visistadvaita) systems as well. 


Furthermore, for the Bhagavad-Gita the mystical state is only a beginning. It is 


followed by loving surrender (bhakti) to the deity and a selfless fulfilment of duty. 


The starting-point of Sankara and the Samkhya-Yoga is the experience of the 
immortality of the soul; and immortality in this case does not mean the infinite 
prolongation of human life in time: that is Samsara which the Hindus regard 
rather as a living death; it is death-in-life, not life-in-death. It means rather an 
unconditioned and absolutely static condition which knows nothing of time and 
space and upon which death has no hold; and because it is not only pure Being, 
but also pure consciousness and pure bliss, it must be analogous to life. (Zaehner, 


1962, p.74). 


?? Two principles of reality: prakriti, the material principle and source of energy, cause of both the 
material world and psychic experience; and purusha, pure consciousness similar to the atman of the 
Upanisads. 
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2.10.4. Chinese Mysticism 


Chinese mysticism evolved separately from oracles and ancient Chinese teaching which 
affirmed that the highest goal of human beings was the quest for union with the Tao - the 
Ultimate Reality, the source of all natural phenomena, the cosmic order that comprehends 


all things and so on. Furthermore, the true Tao mysticism, lined to Lao-tzu (6" 


century 
C.E.) as the author of the 7ao-te Ching (Classic of the way of power), finds in Tao the 
ultimate ground of being, the absolute, the godhead, etc. According to Tao mysticism, the 
mystic can have illumination in and through nature (i.e. nature mysticism). Similarly, 
drugs (i.e. use of alcohol and narcotics), alchemy and magical incantations also are used 
as aid towards having mystical experiences. For humans, Zao is the exemplar par 


excellence and they can have identification with it through innumerable means and the 


best is through the mystical path. 


We can trace a syncretic flow from the Chinese mysticism to Christianity and 
Islam. For, there are parallels between the Chinese, Christian and Islamic religions. In the 
words of Lao Tzu: “Only he who is free from earthly passions can apprehend the spiritual 
essence of Tao.”** This ‘path. process and product’ of mysticism is running through a 
number of mystical schools across religions. For instance, ascetic practices employed in 


Christianity and Islam in order to have mystical experiences, cum the alt is 


evil, flesh is bad, so go away from the world’, so on and so forth. 


8 paul Kevin Meagher, OP, STM, Encyclopedic Dictionary of Religion, Corpus Publications, Washington, 
DC. 1978, p. 2476. 
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Furthermore, in Tao mysticism, the initial purgative or purificatory phase is 
followed by a stage where the attainment of virtue is not through self-conscious effort but 
through a connatural state. In the final stage, the mystic turns to be the vehicle of Tao, 
wherein he/she rises above the corporeal cum material limitations, and thus surpasses the 
laws of physical universe. In early Chinese mysticism there is little sense of religion as 
understood today, i.e. no sense of a personal relationship with God, which mysticism 
usually calls for. The goal of Tao mystical path is the absorption into some pantheistic 
being. It is hardly surprising that over the years Taoism was amalgamated with Buddhism 


(today it is called “Chinese Buddhism”) - a true syncretic element of mysticism. 


In Confucianism, family unity mediates mysticism with its syncretic effects on 
society. This communitarian living together may have influenced into the formation of 
mystical communities, such as, Chistiya, Quadariyya, Suhrawardiya, etc., and further still 
into the formation of mystical communes like that of Osho Rajaneesh’s commune and so 


on. 
2.10.5. Buddhism 


In spite of its atheistic cum sceptical philosophy on soul, Buddhism has 
something similar to mystical unity in the sequential trance states that led the Buddha to 
nirvana by way of Samadhi, which is a state of rest. This is somewhat similar to the 
Judeo-Hellenistic ‘Hades’, meaning a place in the underworld where the spirits of the 
dead are in a still state. Nirvana is a timeless state, which is not composite but an 


enlightened one (the Buddha). 
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In Mahayana Buddhism, the sublimely supreme mystical state is the experience of 
‘emptiness.’ The mandala (i.e. reflection of the cosmos) meditation aims at union with 
the Buddha, who is identified with the universe (cf. nature meditation), resulting in total 
mutual integration, in which the mystic breaks through the cycle of birth and death, and 
partakes in Buddha’s transcendent body of teaching. In Amida Buddhism, this state of 
enlightenment and illumination (Bodhi) embodies a supreme paragon of sympathy, 
wherein, the mystic. who is called Buddha Amitabha, at the seventh stage in the sequence 
of ten, puts a break to one’s liberation (nirvana), in order to help all creatures attain 


nirvana. 


Both the above forms are employed in Japanese Zen Buddhism (the Sanskrit word 
Dhyan meaning meditation, became Chan in Chinese Buddhism, which in turn became 
Zen in Japanese Buddhism), in which supreme inwardness, which other religionists call 
soul, is ignorant about absolute reality. Furthermore, it even rejects the common goal of 
all ‘enstatic’ trends, namely, the stage from plurality to absolute unity. Zen relies on the 
unexpected and violent irruption of something new, which is not resultant 6f or effected 
by the prior states, but a sudden, free flow of powerful feelings and emotions like the 
‘stream of consciousness.’ An aid to this practice is koan or paradox, wherein the mystic 
is spot tested to prove one’s mystical experiences cum enlightenment. This takes place in 
illumination (satori), which is the mystical grasp over ‘to see things as they are or things 
in themselves’ (‘noumenon’ in western philosophy) and not ‘as they appear to be’ 


(‘phenomenon’ in western philosophy). 
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2.10.6. Greek Mysticism 


As per the classical origins of Greek Mysticism, it was an initiate of a mystery 
religion. The Eleusinian Mysteries were annual initiation ceremonies in the cults of the 
goddesses Demeter and Persephone, held in secret at Eleusis (near Athens) in ancient 
Greece. The mysteries began in about 1600 B.C.E. in the Mycenaean period and 
continued for 2000 years becoming a major festival during the Hellenic era, and later 


spreading to Rome. 


In the Greek Mystery Religions, the Dionysius cult embodied orgiastic rites, 
which were used to initiate the presence of god or gods in his intoxicated adherents (cf. 
Madya or alcohol in Hinduism and narcotics in Sufism). This cult was coextensive to 
Orphism in the Pythagorean-Platonic tradition (i.e. Hellenistic Roman Religion), which 
Plotinus (c. 204/5-70) evolved into a mysticism that instilled immense influence on the 


three Semitic religions - Judaism, Christianity and Islam. 


The starting point of this mystical ideology is that, the One, which is immanent in 
all the hypostases emanating (deriving) from it and which exists in a positive 
transcendence can be expressed only in negations (cf. neti neti, means ‘neither this nor 
that’ in Indian mysticism). The mystical process includes contemplation on the One, 
which is both immanent and transcendent. Hence the idea of God in the Semitic religions 


- God is both immanent and transcendent. 


According to the Hellenistic school of mystical philosophy, the One does not 
reveal itself. For, it is active as a creative force (cf. Sakti in Eastern Mysticism) in supra- 


personal love. Only Eros is part of the human personality, which, when the One comes in 
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contact with the human spirit becomes one with it. It is at this point that the human has 
one’s being in the One (enthousiasmos), and ecstasy (i.e. going outside of ourselves) 
becomes stasis - a state in which the divine and the human centres envelop each other. 
Here, the self does not become oblivious but is elevated to a supreme level, which brings 
about a metamorphosis: for, it is taken possession by the One. Humans persistently strain 
to attain this through ascetic striving for ecstatic union. Along with the desired inward 
union, contrary to a purely monistic explication, the essential uniqueness of the supra- 
empirical basis is maintained. The imaginary cum reflective faculty of the finite, by 


which one can ascend to the One, preserves and maintains this uniqueness. 


Here we may mention the influence of Hinduism and pan-Indian ideas on Greek 
tradition through Pythagoras, and thereby on Plato and Neo-Platonism. Neo-Platonic 
influence on the Christian tradition through Plotinus and Proclus, above all on Pseudo- 
Dionysius, who was the primary mystical authority for the medieval, is undeniable. 
Hence, we can trace how syncretism travels from one tradition to another having its 
shadow cast upon them. Here we may say that there is hardly anything new under the 
sun, but seen through new lenses, of course, with a novel vision. Moreover, there is no 
one ‘pure’ or ‘perfect’ tradition - religious or otherwise - but a number of them are 
borrowed and adapted as per the community needs, human situations and geographic 


conditions. 
2.10.7. Gnosis Mysticism 


‘Gnosis’ is the Greek noun for knowledge (in the nominative case). In the context 


of the English language and literature, gnosis refers to knowledge within the spheres of 
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Christian mysticism, mystery religions and Gnosticism, where it signifies ‘spiritual 
knowledge’ in the sense of mystical enlightenment. In Gnosis, mysticism views the elect 
in individual soul as identical with the power behind the all. As per Gnosis mysticism, the 
complete union of all terrestrial spiritual powers with those in the spiritual firmament will 
come only in the future, i.e. life after life. Here, theistic mysticism is a monistic 
mysticism where the spirit is isolated and the Gnostic has the nature of total divinity and 
everything cosmic is nothing but a futile obstacle. Christian mysticism escapes such 


views as it perceives the world more in Greco-Jewish fashion. 
2.10.8. Jewish Mysticism 


Judaism, Christianity and Gnosis have descending theology, wherein the 
transcendent comes to the humans, and mystical knowledge has eschatological features. 
Judaism emphasizes eternal distance between the creature and the Creator. In spite of the 
Greek influences and the personalizing of redemption by allegory, part of ecstasy even in 
Philo (d. 45-50 C.E.) is that the human is absorbed in the divine in ecstasy, but then 
returns after possession. The closest Judaic term to mystical union is devekut’? (i.e. 
holding, clinging), wherein the ecstatic features are manifested only when human will is 


identified with the divine will, amidst worldly reality. 


Judaism embodies Gnosis elements - a syncretic mystical feature. The early 


Merkabah mysticism (also spelt as Merkavah, popularly known as Chariot mysticism) is 


**Devekut or deveikuth or deveikus (Modern Hebrew word meaning ‘dedication’, traditionally ‘clinging on’ 
to God) is a Jewish concept referring to closeness to God. It may also refer to a deep, trance-like 
meditative state attained during Jewish prayer, Torah study or performing the 613 mitzvot (The 
commandments). It is particularly associated with the Jewish mystical tradition. 
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a Jewish mystical school centered on visions, such as, found in Ezekiel, chapter 1°” 
(Ezekiel appears in the Jewish prophetic literature of the Old Testament) or in the 
Hekhalot (Palaces) literature with stories of ascent to the heavenly places. The main 
corpus of the Merkabah literature was composed in Israel in the period 200-700 C.E., 
although even later references to the Chariot tradition can also be traced in the literature 
of Chassidei Ashkenaz"' in the Middle Ages. A major text in this tradition is the Ma ‘aseh 


Merkabah or Works of the Chariot. 


Ezekiel’s vision of the throne chariot of God, comprises of striving through 
contemplation to overcome intervening spheres, thus to attain pure transcendence. On the 
contrary, Hasidism® was a popular movement that stressed prayer and spiritual practice 
based on Halakhah*? law. It taught that the first manifestation of the Shekinah™” (divine 
presence) mediates between his hidden essence and his fully manifest creation. The 
accompanying esoteric teaching of the cabala*’ is close to Neo-Platonic and Gnostic 


speculation. After Jewish expulsion from Spain in 1492 C.E., this teaching became very 


°° The Holy Bible: The New Revised Standard Version, Theological Publication in India, Bangalore, 2000, p. 
946. 

*? The Chassidei Ashkenaz (German Pietists) were a Jewish movement in the German Rhineland in the iP a 
and 13" centuries. They are to be distinguished from Hasidism. 

** In Sephardi Hebrew, in Ashkenazi Hebrew and Yiddish, Hasidism means ‘piety’ literally ‘loving kindness.’ 
33 The word Halakhah comes from the Torah, the rabbis, and custom, meaning a set of Jewish rules and 
practices, which affects every aspect of life, adding religious significance to everyday activities. 

** The word shekinah or shechinah or shekina or schechinah is a grammatically feminine Hebrew word 
that means the dwelling or the settling, and is used to denote the dwelling or settling divine presence of 
God, especially in the Temple in Jerusalem. 

°° The English Qabalah or Kabbalah refers to several different systems of mysticism related to Hermatic 
Qabalah that interpret the letter of the English alphabet via their supposed numerological significance. 
The antiquarian spelling ‘Qabalah’ is more common in this context, but the Modern Hebrew spelling 
‘Kabbalah’ is also found. 
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much eschatological. It saw in the mystical return to original creation an anticipation of 


the Messianic Age.” 


Ever since the time of Daniel?’ (605-530 B.C.E.) the term mysterion was also 


used to denote a celestially controlled eschatological secret, whose revelation by an angel 
as mystagogue (i.e. a teacher or profounder of mystical doctrines) is the uniform theme of 


Jewish apocalyptic literature. 
2.10.9. Christian Mysticism 


The Christian mysterion is a secret revelation disclosed only to faith. However, 
unlike all esotericism it is to be proclaimed to all people. On one hand, Christianity 


substantially followed Hellenistic Judaism, especially in its initial stages, by displaying 
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the mysteries of the ‘Logos’ (or Word) to people of Greek culture; but on the other, the 


apologists contested alleging that the mystery religions are ‘devilish imitations’ of the 
Christian credo. Further, they equated mass (i.e. Eucharist) with the cultic meal of the 
mystery religions, especially the Dionysiac-Orphic theophagy,’” with the sole difference, 
that, like baptism, it did not embody a portrayal of natural events. Similarly, the story of 


Christian initiation does not refer back to a timeless mythical past, but to substantive 


°° Messianic Age is a theological term prevalent among Jews referring to the future time of universal 
peace and brotherhood on the earth, without crime, war and poverty. The word ‘messianic’ is derived 
from the Yemot Ha Mashiac meaning ‘the days of the Messiah.’ Messiah comes from a Hebrew word 
meaning ‘The Anointed One.’ 

*7 Daniel was the protagonist of the Biblical Book of Daniel, represented as a Jew in the Babylonian exile 
who was skilled in the interpretation of dreams and was miraculously preserved in the lions’ den. Paul J. 
Achtemeier ed., Harper’s Bible Dictionary: Harper and Row Publishers, San Francisco, 1985, p. 204. 

*° “ ogos’ is from the Greek term usually translated as ‘word’ (especially Word of God). Ibid., p. 572. 

e ‘Theophagy’ is a word of Ancient Greek origin that means ‘the feeding on a god.’ It is derived from the 
word ‘Theos’ means ‘god’ and the suffix ‘phagy’ means ‘to feed on.’ In fertility rituals, the harvested grain 
may itself be the reborn god of vegetation. This practice has origins in ancient religions: Dionysius and 
many examples may be documented in The Golden Bough by Sir James George Frazer (1854-1941). 
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historical event, envisioning the eschatological new creation - ‘a new heaven and a new 


earth’ as in the Biblical Book of Revelation. 


St Paul in his letter to the Corinthians said, “We speak wisdom among the perfect 
and we speak God’s wisdom in a mystery” (1 Corinthians 2:6-7). Further, he wrote of his 
own mystical vision as being “caught up to the third heaven and hearing unspeakable 
words” (2 Corinthians 12:1-4). Christian writers like Clement and Origen were 
developing systems of thought using both Biblical and traditional Greek ideas and 
expressions. As a result, there was a profound development of Greek thought. This was in 
the Neo-Platonism of Plotinus and his followers. Plato has been regarded as the greatest 
of all philosophers, in due course being taken into both Christian and Islamic philosophy 
(cf. syncretism in Christianity and Islam), and his influence continues to remain to this 
day. However, Plotinus merged Platonic and other mystical ideas into a coherent whole, 
whose essays are among the classics of mysticism. Plotinus taught the union (enosis) of 
the soul with the divine one, which is the source of all existence. As Christian writers 
absorbed Neo-Platonic ideas, Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite,*’ a Syrian monk (c. 500) 
played a crucial role by his short but potent writings. He used many technical terms of the 


mysteries and presented Christian teaching as a synthesis with Neo-Platonism. 


“° Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite, also known as Pseudo-Denys, was a philosopher cum theologian of 
the late 5" to early 6" century, the author of The Corpus Areopagiticum (before 532). The author is 
identified as ‘Dionysos’ in the corpus, which later incorrectly came to be attributed to Dionysius the 
Areopagite, the Athenian convert of St Paul mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles 17:34. His surviving 
works include, Divine Names, Mystical Theology, Celestial Hierarchy, Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, and 
various epistles. His works are mystical and show strong Neo-Platonic influence. 
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Between fourth and fifth centuries, the Christian meaning for ‘mysticism’ began 
to assimilate the Greek connotations of silence and secrecy, which rested on Neo-Platonic 
conceptions. For Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite, mystical theology comprises of 
spiritual awareness of the ineffable Absolute, which is beyond mundane spirituality. For 
him, mystical insight is an essential corpus of the Christian community, which is 
inaccessible to private speculation or subjective experience. Contrary to this communal 
meaning, Western Christianity, especially under Augustine's influence, revisited the 
mystical as related to a subjective state of mind. Thus, Jean de ee 6" century 
chancellor of the Sorbonne) stated mystical theology as “experimental knowledge of God 
through the embrace of unitive love.”*' Here we have the formulation of the modern 
usage of the term as ‘a state of consciousness’ that surpasses ordinary experience through 


the union with a transcendent reality. 
2.10.10. Islamic Mysticism (or Sufism) 


The mystical dimension of Islam is popularly known as Sufism. Sufism or 
‘tasawwuf'(in Arabic) is defined by its adherents as the inner, mystical dimension 


of Islam. A practitioner of this tradition is generally known as a Sufi. 


The fundamental aim of all Islamic mysticism across all schools is to return to the 
original experience of the covenant of God with humanity, in which, He was 
acknowledged as the Lord, much before human creation. Prophet Mohammed (c. 570- 
632 C.E.) is the receptacle for the word of God, acts as the way (fariqa), the first link in 


the chain of tradition (si/sile), and his mystical ascent to the seventh heaven, finally 


“| Mircea Eliade, The Encyclopedia of Religion (vol. 10), Macmillan Publishing Company: New York, 1987, 
p. 246. 
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leading to the Divine Majesty miradj”’ is a paradigmatic model of mystical ascent to 


every Sufi to have intuitive experiential knowledge of the divine (ma ‘rifah). 


This mystical ascent of Prophet Mohammed has two references in the Qur’an 
(17:1, 60; 53:1-8). According to this legend, one night Archangel Gabriel came to 
Mohammed and took him in a flash to Jerusalem on burak,” wherein, at the spot of 
Masdjid al-Aksa or the Dome of the Rock, Mohammed met all 1,24,000 prophets from 
Adam to Jesus and led them in prayer. Then, Gabriel took Mohammed on a guided tour 
through the celestial spheres - popularly known as the seven heavens - and in each sphere 
he met one of the prophets and various angels, followed by a tour to hell, ultimately 
ending it up in paradise. Finally, Gabriel could not take him further, and so Mohammed 
on his own ascended to the Divine Majesty to meet God. This is the vision of the mystical 


experience par excellence every Sufi yearns for. 


” miradj originally ladder, later ‘ascent’, especially Mohammed’s night journey from Masdjid al-Haram, 
Mecca to Masdjid al-Aksa, Jerusalem, and thereby his ascension to heaven - a mystical vision of 
Mohammed. H.A.R. Gibb and J.H. Kramers (ed.), Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam, E.J Brill, Leiden, 
Netherlands, 1974, p. 381. 

This name, which is connected with bark, ‘lightening’ (on its etymology cf. Horn, Grundriss der 
neupersischen Etym., Strassburg 1893, p. 36 sq.) is applied by tradition to the fabulous animal which 
Prophet Mohammed mounted on the night of his ascension (miradj). It is a vision in the Qur’an (17:1, 60; 
53:1-8) in which the prophet seemed to be borne from Masdjid al-Haram, Mecca to Masdjid al-Aksa, 
Jerusalem, and thence to heaven. The animal which carried him is neither described nor mentioned in the 
Qur’an; but the commentators say that on this night Mohammed was in the hidir of the Holy House, that 
is, in the precincts of the Ka’ba, and that the Archangel Gabriel brought Burak to him. H.A.R. Gibb and J.H. 
Kramers (ed.),ShorterEncyclopaedia of islam, €.J Brill, Leiden, Netherlands, 1974, p. 65. 
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2.11. The Spell of Mysticism on Mystery Plays, Miracle Plays, Mystery 


Religions 


Mystery plays is a form of medieval drama hewn from biblical narratives 
(mysteries) based on the life of Christ that reached its climax in the 15" century. On the 
other hand, miracle plays are based on the life of saints. Furthermore, mystery religions 
are secret cults of the ancient Greco-Roman world which aimed at securing the salvation 
(of an individual after death) through an esoteric experience. It offered initiates an 
experience, unique and different than that of the official religions. Cultic formulas are 
used, and the eyes are closed (myo) with a view to experiencing what takes place in the 
dark. The participants enter into direct bodily and spiritual relations with certain deities. 
Individual initiation confers special privileges, promises, salvation, and guarantees 
happiness here and hereafter. The classical mysteries (Greek Religion) have broad 


Eastern influence with skepticism. 


When the people were consecrated to the mysteries, processions, public sacrifices 
and musical presentations provided a setting. Here two points were pertinent and 
constitutive. The first and main focus was the contemplation of certain divine things, 
which granted a kind of entry into the divine world. The second focus was the way to this 
entry, namely, the observance of rites as preconditions. After a period of fasting, 
mortification and asceticism came purification by expiatory sacrifices. An oath was taken 
to keep silent about all that was seen and heard in the course of the ceremonies. The 
initiates then learned the esoteric meaning of the myth of the cult’s origin and received a 
revelation of the true point of the divine drama. Then strengthened by a ritual (cultic) 


meal, they received imitative integration into the cult. 
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No one knew the nature or content of the vision, but the initiates belonged to the 
circle of those who did know, and there was no greater offence than that of disclosing the 
mysteries to the uninitiated. Initiation expressed as a descent into the underworld, was a 
very dangerous moment, and woe to those who, unworthy, sought to move unguided 
through the rites to a knowledge of the mysteries of existence! In the night the initiates 
passed back through the natural emergence of life and ultimately to the realization that 
the light is, as it were, born from this emergence. It was through the performance of 
external cultic rites the hierophant or priest of the mysteries gave expression to the holy; 
the accompanying cultic formulas, that initiates came to an awareness of the deity and of 
a divine event. They thus gained confidence that in the future they could build on this 


knowledge of the divine and count on the benevolence of the deity. 


Along with the function of initiation we find agrarian, sexual and mythical aspects 
that involved stimulating intoxicants, sexual prowess that begets the future, and sacred 
stories of divine examples of the overcoming of suffering. In every case ancient rites 
were performed that evoked a sense of the uniqueness of the event and thus dispelled 
uncertainty as to salvation. Initiation into the mysteries brought an irrevocable change of 
status. The holiness of initiates corresponded to the preceding purifications and stood in 


direct contrast to what was yet to be done in the initiation ritual. 


The Greek word musteria initially referred only to the ‘mysteries’ of Eleusis and 
signified a secret celebration or secret worship that was accessible only to initiates 
(mustai), who have had themselves initiated (muein or telein) into it. Other terms used for 
the celebration are /e/ete and orgia. Latin writers either use the Greek word or translate it 
as initia. Originally, mysteries denoted a specific religious manifestation that is 
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essentially different in character from other official cultic functions. The mysteries are 
not open to everyone but require a special initiation. (But in Greek, musteria is applied to 
comparable rituals of initiation and thus acquires a general meaning.) When taken over 
by philosophy (especially Neo-Platonism and Neo-Pythagoreanism) and Christianity, the 
term increasingly loses its original concrete religious referent and acquires instead the 
sense of a revealed or mysterious divine wisdom (mysteriosophy) that is only available to 


or attainable by adepts. 


The musteria or mysteria, as may be seen from the etymology of the word (from 
muein or felein, to keep the mouth or eyes shut) was a Greek rite that must be kept secret. 
This secret was to be revealed under the guidance of a hierophant (hierophantes, a 
revealer of sacred things). As per the nature of the cult itself, in order to preserve their 
own beliefs, those who were initiated into the mysteries bound themselves with oath 
never to reveal them. For instance, the worship of the fertility goddess with its sexual 
overtones, or due to the natural feeling of awe and reverence in the presence of what is 
deemed to be sacred and holy and the desire to exclude all hostile influences such as 
foreigners who might alienate the deity or even secure its favour to the detriment of the 
original worshipers and so on. Hence, our knowledge of the rites connected with the 
mysteries and the knowledge communicated in them is rather limited. What we do know 
comes from scenes represented in works of art, from casual references in pagan authors, 


and sometimes in the inaccurate or biased statements of early Christian writers. 
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According Theon of Smyrna (115-140 C.E.), there were four stages of this 


revelation: 


1. A preliminary purification (katharmos), 

2. A communication of secret knowledge (/eletesparadosis), 
3. A revelation of sacred objects (epopteia), 

4. A crowning or garlanding of the mystic. 


The purification could involve abstinence from food and the use of sex, various 


types of penance followed by a ritual bath. 


The mystery religions undoubtedly provoked different responses in the initiates. 
Some may have found them simply a source of sensual excitation. Others may have 
regarded them as a kind of magical guarantee of salvation. Those of a philosophical mind 
must have been led by them to speculate about the immortality of the soul. Still others 
must have found a deep religious experience in them and a desire to be united with the 
divinity. Artists found in them an endless source of inspiration, as may be seen from the 
numerous reliefs, particularly on sarcophagi, portraying some theme taken from the 


mysteries. 
3. The Syncretic Mystical Phenomenon 


To recapitulate what we have already somewhat ascertained, the phrasal words 
‘syncretic,” (‘syncretismus, in Latin and ‘synkretismos’ in Greek) means ‘a fusion of 
different divinities and doctrines’ or ‘a combination, reconciliation, or coalescence of 


varying, often mutually opposed beliefs, principles, or practices, typically marked by 
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internal inconsistencies’; and ‘mystical’ (‘mustes’ in Greek) means ‘an initiate,’ and 


> oe 


(‘muein’ in Greek) means ‘to close the eyes.’ “Mysticism is the innermost experience of 


the being in communion with the Being.” 


The word ‘phenomenon’ is derived from the Late Latin (1595-1605) 
‘phaenomenon, ' drawn from the Greek root ‘phainomenon,’ means appearance, noun use 
neuter of phainomenos’ and present participle of ‘phainesthai’ means ‘to appear,’ 
passive of ‘phanein, ' means ‘to show’ or ‘to be seen.” Thus phenomenon means an event, 
circumstance or experience that is apparent to the senses which can be scientifically 


described or appraised as an eclipse. 


In the Kantian (Immanuel Kant, a German philosopher) philosophical concept, 
phenomenon is a ‘thing-as-it-appears’ as distinguished from the ‘thing-in-itself 
independent of sense experience i.e. noumenon. According to Kant, phenomena are 
present to us within a spatio-temporal framework and that since time and space are forms 
of human sensibility, not aspects of independent reality, then phenomena, being 
dependent on the senses, are not features of independent reality. In his Critique of Pure 
Reason Kant maintained that scientific knowledge is concerned with the phenomenal 
realm where natural laws of causality are in effect. When humans act freely as moral 
agents, they function in the noumenal realm, but humans, as perceived by others, are 


phenomena. 


“Syncretic mystical phenomenon’ symbolizes a paradox of mixed forms, 
ideologies, divinities and doctrines that treats the topic with the optic of science, 


theology, psychology, hagiography, and spiritual literature. To be true to the fact, by their 
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very nature, these ebb away interest. whether the humane, the macabre,” or the occult, 
and may induce boredom even in the devout, who may try to read them dutifully. 
Mysticism deals with higher levels of experience and hence it is above those attainable by 
ordinary human processes of reasoning. The following may bring about clarity of thought 


with purity of intention. 


First of all, we have to make the fundamental distinction between the 
supernatural, natural, and normal on one side, and the preternatural, miraculous, and 
unusual on the other. One may reach the heights of the latter without much noise and din 
or with no extraordinary manifestations to arrest the attention or to startle the onlooker 
(cf. E.C. Butler, Western Mysticism, 1922). The syncretic mystical phenomena as such lie 
only on the fringes of the devout life. However, mystical-experience-in-itself is ingrained 


in the mystic and ontologically deep-rooted. 


All the more, this can very well be seen as an abstract view. And at times, human 
life in the concrete is more fascinating. Hence, we are led to the second of the above 
categories. That is, in the human person there are so many forces, scarcely scratched by 
psychology, of imagination and emotion, of glory and misery, of comedy and tragedy, 
even of farce and melodrama, and all these are reflected in mystical life. The group 
psychology of a people, that also includes the people of a particular religion, region and 
period, contributes vogues, prejudices, attitudes, memories and ideals of all which helps 


to form a ‘syncretic culture of mysticism.’ 


“* ‘Macabre’ in the original sense, dance of death in the Biblical Book of the Maccabees. It is based on the 
Latin name, ‘Machabaeorumchorea’ (Dance of Maccabees). The seven tortured brothers, with their 
mother and Eleazar (2 Maccabees 6 and 7) were prominent figures on this hypothesis in the supposed 
dramatic dialogues. 
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Consequently, the norms of a flattish civic cum dogmatic theology cannot be 
deployed as a yardstick to judge the phenomena surrounding the mystical life. For some, 
to whom it has universal appeal, may admire it; whereas to others, it may look too 
bizarre, dry of spirit, dreary for words, and may turn to be mere unvisited period pieces. 


Hence, the phenomenal mystical dictum: “Read the signs of the time.” 


In view of these considerations galore, it can be confidently asserted that the 
whole topic of syncretic mysticism is a very wide and complex one, and this colours all 
discussion and writing about Sufism - as an Islamic mystical branch. This should be no 
reason for surprise granted the fact that it deals specifically with the most intimate 
relationship of the human person with the source of his being. Let me draw the curtains 
on this brief introductory search with the master’s own syncretic mystical phenomenal 


touch: 


I went to the Churches of the Christians and the Jews, 
And every Christian and Jew found facing toward you: 
In the hope of being united to You, I went to an idol temple, 


And there the idols, too, were murmuring their love for You!”° 


*Ssharafuddin Maneri, The Hundred Letters, Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Public Library, Patna, 1980, p. 217. 
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Chapter 2 


Syuncretic 
Mystical 


literature 


Chapter 2 


Syncretic Mystical Literature 


In the first chapter, we have learned the origin and meaning of the words 
“syncretic,” (‘syncretismus, in Latin and ‘synkretismos’ in Greek) means ‘a fusion of 
different divinities and doctrines’ or ‘a combination, reconciliation, or coalescence of 
varying, often mutually opposed beliefs, principles, or practices, typically marked by 
internal inconsistencies’: and ‘mystical’ (‘mustes’ in Greek) means ‘an initiate,” and 
(“muein’ in Greek) means ‘to close the eyes.” “Mysticism is the innermost experience 
of the being in communion with the Being.” 

Now, we have reached at a juncture, wherein, we need to understand the 
meaning of the term ‘literature’ and then arrive at a working definition, which will 
serve the principal purpose of this brief search. 

At the outset, let me attempt, to shake some of the certainties that we associate 
with the term ‘literature’ in order to point out the various assumptions that underlie 
our general understanding of the term. The aim being also to make our notion of 
‘literature’ less exclusive than it seems now. 

What is literature? At this point, we might wonder. we have been studying 
literature for quite some time now - years if not decades - and surely there is no need 
to define it as though it were something new! It is like an old couple, asking each 
other questions like “What is love? What makes a home? What is the sum and summit 
of marriage? What is ideal couple?” etc. All the more, as the couple does, so we must 
attempt to answer the question, in order to ward off the vague, the fuzzy, the open 


terms which we had taken all along. Here are some definitions: 
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1. “Literature is written works (such as novels, plays and poems) which are of 
artistic value.” e.g. Greek and Sanskrit has a very ancient literature. 

2. “Literature is all the works, articles, etc. on a particular subject.” e.g. Now 
there is a plethora of literature on the "God particle’ which caught the eyes 
of the whole world. 

3. “Literature is printed material, especially giving information.” e.g. Have 
you got any literature on this tablet (or tablet computer)? 

Among all the above three definitions, the first one is the most relevant to our 
purpose. “Literature is written works which are of artistic value.” Here, the obvious 
question arising in the mind is, what is artistic value? The dictionary says “artistic” 
means “of, concerning, or typical of art or artists.” “Art” itself is defined as “the 
making or expression of what is beautiful.” e.g. in music, literature, etc. Here we must 
realize that “beauty” is not only a vague but also a changing concept. What is 
beautiful to one, may not be so to another; what was regarded as beautiful few years 
ago may not be so now; and what is beautiful in the north-east of our country may not 
be considered so in the south. All the more, we may argue, “literature” is works which 
are regarded as containing “beauty” at all times and in all ages. But “beauty” here is 
understood in a particular way and this particular way has changed, and/ or is 
changing over the years. It is like Heraclitus, the Greek philosopher, who said, “There 
is nothing permanent except change.” 

The other definitions on literature are the following. 

1. ‘Literature and butterflies are the two sweetest passions known to man.” 

(Vladimir Nabokov) 


2. “Literature is language well used.” (Laurence Lerner) 
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3. “Great literature is simply language charged with meaning to the utmost 
degree.” (Ezra Pound) 

4. Writing is not literature unless it gives to the reader a pleasure which arises 
not only from the things said, but from the way in which they are said; and 
that pleasure is only given when the words are carefully or curiously or 
beautifully put together into sentences.” (Stopford Brooke) 

5. “Literature is news that stays news.” ( Ezra Pound) 

6. “Literature is the art of saying something that will be read twice.” (Cyril 
Connolly) 

7. “Literature is the human activity that takes the fullest and most precise 
account of variousness, possibility, complexity and unity.” (Lionel Trilling) 

8. “Literature gives us a picture of life - not the picture that is actually 
(historically) true, but a picture that has its own kind of truth - a “truth” that 
includes important elements that science, from its very nature, is forced to 
leave out. The truth of literature takes the form, not of abstract statement, 
but of a concrete and dramatic presentation, which may allow us to 
experience imaginatively the “lived” meanings of a piece of life.” (Cleanth 
Brooks, John Thibaut Purser and Robert Penn Warren) 

9. “While the other arts ... are the algebra of avictonal expressions literature 
is the arithmetic. Music and the plastic arts seek to express the generated 
essence of man’s predicament in the universe. Literature, for the most part, 
attempts to illuminate some particular predicament of a particular man or a 
particular woman at a given time and place.” (John Strachey) 


10. “Literature is the expression of a nation’s mind in writing.” (Channing) 
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11. “Literature becomes free institutions. It is the graceful ornament of civil 
liberty, and a happy restraint on the asperities which political controversies 
sometimes occasion.” (Daniel Webster) 

12. “Literature, strictly considered, has never recognized the people and, 
whatever may be said, does not today. Speaking generally, the tendencies 
of literature, as hitherto pursued, have been to make mostly critical and 
querulous men.” (Walt Whitman) 

13. “All that is literature seeks to communicate power; all that is not literature, 
to communicate knowledge.” (De Quincey) 

All the above definitions tell us that literature has not been easy to define, that 
it has meant different things to different people, that some people have tried to 
understand it by what it is, some by what it does. In this sense, can we dare say, 
‘literature is all things to all people!’ This ‘all inclusive’ idea of literature may be far- 
flung, and thus far-fetching. Hence, let me design a working definition of literature - 
of course, within the circumference of the term - which suits the purpose of this quest. 

Literature is a corpus of beautiful, imaginative and complex writing, with 
reasoning and intellection, which evokes aesthetic pleasure, and has surpassing value. 

Syncretic mystical literature is the corpus of a beautiful, imaginative and 
complex writing, which is the resultant experience of the being in communion with 
the Being, and this experience is the fusion of different divinities and doctrines or a 
combination, reconciliation, or coalescence of varying, often mutually opposed 


beliefs, principles, or practices, typically marked by internal inconsistencies. 
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An Outline of the Mystical Literature in General. What are the 


syncretic trends that emerge? 


Mysticism in itself, is an ecstatic experience or the experience of the 
transcendental reality, which, given the limited nature of language, is beyond 
expression. Here, natural language can hardly meet the communicative demands of 
the mystic’s experience. Hence, the mystic seeks the aid of literary language, which is 
more symbolic than direct. Let us glance through some of the mystical literatures and 
observe the syncretic elements therein. 


1. Jewish Syncretic Mystical Literature 


The Bible contains ample literature with mythic and mystical speculations. 
Prophet Ezekiel's visions (Ezekiel 1, 8, 10) in particular attracted much mystical 
speculation, as did Isaiah’s Temple vision (Isaiah 6). Jacob's vision of the ladder to 
heaven (Genesis 28) provided another example of esoteric experience. Moses” 
encounters with the Burning bush (Exodus 3:1-15) and God on Mount Sinai (Exodus 
34:29) are evidence of mystical events in the Bible that form the origin of Jewish 
mystical beliefs cum literature. Contemporary scholarship suggests that various 
schools of Jewish esotericism arose at different periods of Jewish history, each 
reflecting not only prior forms of mysticism, but also the intellectual and cultural 
milieu of that historical period and incorporating it into one’s own. 

1.1. Syncretic Hekhalot Literature 

The term Hekhalot (transliterated Heichalot) is derived from the Hebrew word 
for “palaces”, relating to visions of ascents into heavenly palaces. The hekhalot 
literary genre overlaps with Merkabah or “Chariot™ literature, so at times the two are 
referred together as “Books of the Palaces and the Chariot.” The Hekhalot literature 1s 
a unique genre of Jewish esoteric and revelatory texts produced sometime between 
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late antiquity, some believe possibly from Talmudic times and earlier, to the early 
Middle Ages. Many motifs of later Kabbalah are based on the Hekhalot texts, and the 
Hekhalot literature itself is based upon earlier sources, including traditions about 
heavenly ascents of Enoch found among the Dead Sea scrolls and the Hebrew Bible 
pseudepigrapha. 

The Hekhalot mysticism and its literature began after the end of the second 
Jewish Temple in Jerusalem (530 B.C.E.-70 C.E.) when the physical temple cult had 
ceased to function. The idea behind the pilgrimage to the heavenly hekhal (palace) 
was a kind of spiritualization of the pilgrimage to the earthly hekhal (i.e. Temple of 
Jerusalem) which was now no longer possible. The principal theme of all Hekhalot 
literature is the account of mystical ascents into heaven, divine visions, and the 
summoning and control of angels, in order to gain insight into the Torah. The loci 
classicus for these practices is the biblical accounts of the Chariot vision 
of Ezekiel (Chapters 1, 8, 10) and the Temple vision of Isaiah (Chapter 6), and a 
plethora of extra-canonical apocalyptic writings of heavenly visitations. wherefrom 
Hekhalot literature emerges. Still, it is distinctive from both Qumran literature and 
apocalyptic writings for several reasons, and chief among them is Hekhalot literature 
which is not at all interested in eschatology, largely ignores the unique status of 
priesthood, has little interest in fallen angels or demonology, and it democratizes the 
possibility of divine ascent. It may represent a rabbinization of these earlier priestly 
ideologies. 

The Hekhalot mystical literature is the description of the divine abodes seen 
by the mystics following a long period of ritual purification, self-mortification, and 
ecstatic prayer and meditation. According to Merkabah, in their visions these mystics 


would enter into the celestial realms and journey through the seven stages of mystical 
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ascent - the seven heavens and seven throne rooms - a journey is fraught with great 
danger, and the adept must not only have made elaborate purification preparation, but 
must also know the proper incantations, seals, and angelic names needed to get past 
the fierce angelic guards, as well as know how to navigate the various forces at work 
inside and outside the palaces. At times, heavenly interlocutors will reveal divine 
secrets. In some texts, the mystic’s interest extends to the heavenly music and liturgy, 
usually connected with the angelic adorations mentioned in Isaiah 6:3. The mantra- 
like cemstitive nature of the liturgies recorded in many of these compositions seems 
meant to encourage further ascent. The ultimate goal of the ascent varies from text to 
text. In some cases, it seems to be a visionary glimpse of God, to ‘Behold the King in 
His Beauty’; others hint at “enthronement’. that the adept be accepted among the 
angelic retinue of God and be given an honoured ‘god-like’ seat. One text actually 
envisions the successful pilgrim getting to sit in God’s lap. Scholars such as Peter 
Schaefer and Elliot Wolfson see an erotic literature implied in this kind of image, 
though it must be said sexual motifs. while present in highly attenuated forms are few 
and far between if one surveys the full scope of the literature. 

The ascent literary texts are extant in four principal works, all redacted well 
after the third but certainly before the ninth century C.E. They are: 

1. Hekhalot Zutartey (The Lesser Palaces), which details an ascent of Rabbi 
Akiva; 
2. Hekhalot Rabbati (The Greater Palaces), which details an ascent of Rabbi 
Ishmael: 
3. Ma‘aseh Merkabah (Account of the Chariot), a collection of hymns 


recited by the “descenders* and heard during their ascent; and 
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4. Sepher Hekhalot (Book of Palaces, also known as Enoch III), which 
recounts an ascent and divine transformation of the biblical figure Enoch 
into the archangel Metatron, as related by Rabbi Ishmael. 

Further, a fifth work provides a detailed description of the Creator as seen by 
the ‘descenders” at the climax of their ascent. This work, preserved in various forms, 
is called Shi'ur Qomah (Measurement of the Body), and is rooted in a mystical 
exegesis of the Biblical Book of the Song of Songs. 

The seven thrones in the Song of Songs and the two thrones in Daniel 
(Chapter 7) is a domesticated version of the twoness theme for the single Jewish God 
which would be acceptable to Rabbinic officialdom. The non-Messianic and 
Metatron-oriented version of this ‘two-thrones’/‘two-powers’-in-heaven motif is 
described in Paradigmatia. The generic point in all of this is that by the time of the 
final editing of the Mishnah,' this whole motif, along with other dimensions of 
Merkabah-oriented study and practice. were severely discouraged by Rabbinic 
officialdom. However, those who still pursued these concepts were marginalized by 
the Rabbinic Movement over the next several centuries, thus becoming a separate 
group responsible for the Hekhalot literature. These Hekhalot mystical cum literary 
concepts like ‘twoness, “messiah,” ‘metatron,” et al are but a syncretic adaptation 


from Zoroastrianism. 
1.2. Syncretic Merkabah Literature 


Merkabah (or Chariot mysticism), the first distinctly mystical movement in 
Jewish history, appeared in the late Greco-Roman period in 70 C.E., which grew out 


of the priestly mysticism already evident in the Dead Sea Scrolls centered on 


' The Mishnah or Mishna (Hebrew means ‘repetition’), from the verb shanah, or ‘to study and 


review’, also ‘secondary’; is the first major written redaction of the Jewish oral traditions known as 
the “Oral Torah.” It is also the first major work of Rabbinic literature. 
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visions such as found in Ezekiel chapter 1. or in the Hekhalot (“Palaces”) literature 
concerning stories of ascents to the heavenly palaces, which are the literary artifacts 
of Merkabah. The main corpus of the Merkabah literature was composed in Israel in 
the period 200-700 C.E., although later references can also be found in the literature 
of Chassidei Ashkenaz in the Middle Ages. The major Merkabah text is Ma‘aseh 
Merkabah (or Works of the Chariot). It is a form of pre-Kabbalah Jewish mysticism, 
which taught both the possibility of making a sublime journey to the divine, and the 
ability of the human person to draw down divine powers to earth. The Torah also 
refers to the Mer-Ka-Vah (as it is spelled in Hebrew) having two meanings - Chariot 
or vehicle and Throne of God. 
1.2.1. Syncretic Origin of Merkabah 

Merkabah mysticism or Ma‘aseh Merkabah is the name given to the first 
chapter of the Biblical Book of Ezekiel in Mishnah Hagigah 2:1. The term was used 
by the rabbis to designate complex speculations, homilies, visions and visitations 
connected with the Throne of Glory and the chariot (Merkabah) which bears it and all 
that is embodied in this divine world. The term, which does not appear in Ezekiel, is 
derived from I Chronicles 28:18 and is first found with the meaning of Merkabah 
mysticism at the end of Ben Sira 49:8: “Ezekiel saw a vision, and described the 
different orders of the chariot. According to S. Spiegel. the Hebrew expression Zanei 
Merkavah is interpreted as the different sights of the vision of the chariot in Ezekiel, 
chapters 1, 8, and 10, or as the different parts of the chariot, which later came to be 
called Hadrei Merkavah, i.e. the chambers of the chariot. Israel Levi, in his 
commentary on Ben Sira, L ‘Ecclesiastique. 1 (1898) and 2 (1901)) suggested that the 
text be corrected to Razei Merkavabh, i.e. secrets of the chariot. The divine chariot also 


engrossed the Qumran sect, wherein one fragment speaks of the angels praising, “the 
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pattern of the Throne of the Chariot” (Strugnell. in vt, 7 supplement, 1960, p. 336). In 
Pharisaic and tannaitic circles Merkahbah mysticism became an esoteric tradition of 
which different fragments were scattered in the Talmud and the Midrash, 
interpreting Mishna Hagigah 2:1. 

Adolf Jellinek stated that Persian Sufism gave rise to Merkabah, and Bloch 
(Monatsschrift, 1893, pp. 18-25, 69-74, 257-266, 305-311) traced them all back to 
Arabic mysticism. However, recent researches concerning the Mithra worship have 
cast altogether new light on the whole Merkabah lore. Mithra, the heavenly 
charioteer, with his quadriga (i.e. chariot drawn by four horses), who was worshiped 
in ancient Persia as the god of light and regarded in early Roman times as the prime 
mover of the world, was invoked under mysterious rites as the mediator between the 
inaccessible and unknowable deity in the ethereal regions of light. These rites bear 
such a striking resemblance to those by means of which the Merkabah-riders 
approached the deity that there can scarcely be any doubt as to the Mithraic origin of 
the latter (Eine Mithras Liturgie by Dieterich, 1903, pp. 7-15). The only difference 
between them is that while the Mithra-worshipers, at least those of Roman times, had 
the coming forth of Mithra as the highest god their aim, the Merkabah-riders have the 
seeing of the Lord on high as their goal, Me fat-on-Mithra, the archangel, being the 
divine charioteer who ushers them into the presence of God. Otherwise there is the 
same hallucination at work which makes the ecstatic imagine that he is lifted up from 
the earth to heaven to see the sun, stars, and winds come forth from their places; to 
behold the sun (or sun-god) and the entire celestial world, the seven rulers or the 
archangels of the celestial poles: and finally, to gaze at the luminous youthful Mithra 


in all his beauty - the youthful Me fa6-on of the Jewish mystics. 
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Judaism incorporated via imitation a wide range of Egyptian religious 
customs, traditions and practices, resultant of its extensive - over 400 years - live-in 
contact with the latter in the Egyptian bondage, prior to the exodus in 1300 B.C.E. 
According to researchers, religious experiences via mystical rites had their origin in 
Egypt rather than in Persia. Jamblichus, in his De Mysteriis 3:4-5, describes the optic 
and acoustic illusions under which the Egyptian mystics laboured as if they were 
realities. Further, he states that in the ecstatic state brought about by magic songs with 
compatible environment, the soul is encompassed by a chariot of light, on which it 
beholds the celestial glory in the light reflected from above. Accordingly, Neo- 
platonic ideas aided in rendering the Mithra worship the centre of the mystics’ belief, 
in which the world of antiquity sought relief during a period when the gods of 
classical antiquity were losing their authority and divinity; and Jewish wisdom, 
following the tendency of the age, embodied it under the name of ‘Enoch Me fatron .. 
as secret lore in its system. 

Philo took the Merkabah idea with its charioteer Me fatron and applied it to his 
Logos. Maimonides in his antagonism to mysticism went so far as to dissolve the 
whole Merkabah theophany of Ezekiel into mere physics, notwithstanding the 
rabbinical warning against disclosing these mysteries. All the more, the zeal of the 
mystics grew stronger as is evidenced in the renewed form of the Kabbalah, which 
lent to the Merkabah lore and all the ecstatic visions and mystic operations connected 
therewith new life and vigour. The Book of Raziel and the later Kabbalah are ample 
proof of this syncretic tradition. 

1.2.2. Ma’aseh Merkabah or Work of the Chariot 


Ma‘aseh Merkabah, also called as Work of the Chariot, or Throne or Chariot 


of God, is a Hebrew-language Jewish mystical text dating from the Gaonic period 
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(589-1040 C.E.) which comprises a collection of hymns recited by the descenders and 
heard during their ascent. It is a Merkabah mystical tradition, which is also found in 
the Hekhalot literature. The text was first edited by Gershom Sholem in 1965. An 
English translation by Janowitz can be found in her Poetics of Ascent, pp. 29-81. 
Ma’‘aseh Merkabah is a mystical lore concerning the heavenly throne-chariot 
with special reference to Ezekiel 1-3, 8, 10. The conception of Yahweh riding upon 
cherubim in the fiery clouds is undoubtedly Jewish (Deuteronomy 33:26; 
Psalms18:11, 68:5; Isaiah19:1); hence, it is His war-chariot (Habakkuk 3:8; Isaiah 
66:15) and name-chariot for the ark with the cherubim (1 Chronicles 28:18). Just as 
the Assyrian sun-chariot with its horses is deployed in Elijah’s legend of the ride to 
heaven (2 Kings 2:11; Enoch 70:2, 72:5,73:2), so did prophet Ezekiel’s vision, 
probably influenced by Babylonian sculpture (Muller, Ezechiel Studien, 1895, pp. 8- 
11; Bertholet, Das Buch Hezekiel, 1897, p. 12), which became a sacred mystery 
known by the term ‘Merkabah’ during the time of Ben Sira in 200-175 B.C.E. 
(Ecclesiasticus 44:8). The ancient Mishnah lays down the rule: “The Ma‘aseh 
Merkabah should not be taught to anyone except he be wise and able to deduce 
knowledge through wisdom (‘gnosis’) of his own” (Mishna Hagigah 2:1). According 
to the Testament of Job: “Job beheld the throne of God, and his daughters sang the 
doxology of the Ma ‘aseh Merkabah” (The Testament of Job, ed. Kohler, 7:39; 11:25). 
Among the principal works of the Qabalah, significant portion is devoted to 
the description of the Celestial Chariot (Merkabah) or Throne of Glory of El Shaddai 
(God of the mountains). The Chariot is generally an allusion to the Tree of Life, and 


especially to the four Sefiroth’ in the central matrix of the three-dimensional Tree of 


’Sephirot or Sephiroth meaning ‘enumerations’, are the 10 attributes / emanations in Kabbalah, through 
which Ein Sof (The Infinite) reveals himself and continuously creates both the physical realm and the 
chain of higher metaphysical realms (Seder hishtalshelus in Hebrew). The term is alternatively 
transliterated into English as Sefirot / Sefiroth, singular Sephirah / Sefirah, etc. 
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Perfection. These four are collectively referred to as the ‘inner court’ of the Tree. The 
Lord Yahweh ‘seated upon the throne’ in the similitude of a celestial man, Adam 
Kadmon, is said to be ‘riding in the chariot.” In the Ketubim’ or writings of the 
Tanakh or Jewish scripture, this apocalyptic literary concept is found in the Book 
of Ezekiel 1-3, 8, 10 and Isaiah 6. The specific verses in this book yields a three- 
dimensional, six-pointed form of the Tree similar to the one delineated by the Sefer 
Yetzirah,’ but with distinct differences in the Inner Court and additional imagery 
associated with four of the Directional Sefiroth. 

As a toponym, E/ Shaddai is “God of the mountains.’ In Ugarit / Canaanite 
language £7 means *god” and Shadai means ‘mountain’ - an influence of the Ugaritic 
religion, referring to the Mesopotamian divine mountain. The term was one of the 
patriarchal names for the tribal god of the Mesopotamians. In the Torah, Exodus 6:3, 
El Shaddai is explicitly Yahweh, the God of Abraham. This also has a reference to the 
Israelite camp’s stay at Mount Sinai (£7 Shaddai) where God gave Moses “The Ten 
Commandments.” Shaddai as a theonym was a late Bronze Age Amorite city on the 
banks of the river Euphrates, in northern Syria. The site of its ruin-mound is called Te/ 
eth-Thadyen: *Thadyen’ being the modern Arabic rendering of the original West 
Semitic Shaddai. It has been conjectured that £7 Shaddai was therefore the ‘God of 
Shaddai’ and by tradition associated with Abraham, and the inclusion of the 
Abrahamic stories into the Hebrew Bible may have brought the northern name with 


them. 


*Ketubim is the third and final section of the Tanakh (Hebrew Bible) after Torah (instruction) and 
Nebim (prophets), which in English is entitled “Writings” or “Hagiographa.” These include Psalms, 
Job, Proverbs, the Megilloth or the Festival Scrolls, Songs of Solomon, Esther, Ruth, Ecclesiastes, 
Lamentations, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and | and 2 Chronicles. 

“Sefer Yetzirah (Hebrew, Sepher Yasirah “Book of Formation” or “Book of Creation’) is the title of the 
earliest extant book on Jewish esotericism, although some early commentators treated it as a treatise on 
mathematical and linguistic theory as opposed to Kabbalah. Yetzirah is more literally translated as 
‘Formation’; the word Briah is used for ‘Creation.’ 
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1.2.3. Merkabah Concept of Creation 


The concept of creation was not at all of paramount importance throughout the 
era of Merkabah mysticism. Sefer Yetzirah or Book of Creation represents an attempt 
at cosmogony from within a Merkabah milieu. This text was probably composed 
during the seventh century C.E. with the evident influence of Neo-Platonism, 
Pythagoreanism, and Stoicism. It features a linguistic theory of creation in which God 
creates the universe by combining the 22 letters of the Hebrew alphabet, along with 
the sefirot or emanations represented by the ten numerals. 

In Jewish mystical literature Adam Kadmon is the ‘Primal Man’ with rays of 
light projecting from his eyes. In Lurianic Kabbalah, Adam Kadmon acquired an 
exalted status equivalent tothe Purushain the Upanishads, denoting an 
anthropomorphic concept of the universe itself. In this variant of mythopoeic 
cosmogenesis and anthropogenesis, the ‘Adam Soul’ is described as the primeval soul 
that contained all human souls. Adam Kadmon is comparable to the 
Anthropos of Gnosticism and Manichaeism. There is also a similar concept in Alevi 
and Sufic philosophy called al-Jnsan al-Kamil, the Perfect or Complete Man. 

The most prolific descriptions of the Merkabah literature appear in Enoch I, II. 
and III, which influenced romantic poets such as Thomas Moore, William Blake, and 
Lord Byron. The texts address a wide range of topics - messianic references, 
extensive angelologies and demonologies, elaborate descriptions of the various 


heavens and hells, lists of divine names, lists of names of Metatron, and allusions to 


* The Book of Enoch or The Secrets of Enoch is a pseudepigraphic (i.e. authorship is unfounded) of 
the Old Testament, and consider it to be part of the apocalyptic literature of late 1“ century C.E. It is 
not regarded as scripture by Jews or any Christian group. Most scholars consider the Book of Enoch to 
be composed by an unknown Jewish sectarian group, while some others think it is a I“ 
century Christian text. 
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mystical states associated with ascending the Tree, i.e. The Tree of Life, a mystical 
symbol deployed in the Kabbalah to describe the path to God, which corresponds to 
the Tree of Life in Genesis 2:9. The most prominent Merkabah sections describe the 
ascension and transformation of Enoch ben Yared into Meratron, known as Nar or 
‘The Youth’, to whom the Lord Yahweh revealed the deepest secrets and made him 
the ‘operational manager’ of this universe. Metatron, chief of the angels, is referred to 


in the Jewish Bible (Proverbs 22:6; Job 32.6), as well as in the Zohar (1:223b). 


Another important treatise in the Merkabah literature is the Sefer Raziel 
HaGadol or “Book of Raziel the Great”, which has a subtext called Sh'ir Qoma or 
“Measure of the Divine Body.” The Shir Qoma contains copious lists of divine 


names cum a series of dimensions ascribed to the ‘Divine Body’ or Yosher (literally 
upright) is a distinctly anthropomorphic form of the name Yahweh. All current 


Hebrew texts of the Sh ‘ir Qoma come from a single text, the corrupt edition published 
by Eleazer of Worms in Amsterdam in 1701 C.E. The English translation of the Sh ‘ir 


Qoma is included in its edition of the Books of Enoch. 


The Sh ‘ir Qoma is the vision of the creation as a unity in the name Yahweh. It 
is seen when returning from the negatively existent roots of the Tree, looking down at 
the Sefirah in the throat centre from the Sefirah at the crown of the head. It is 
encircled by the Leviathan of Vast Face°, described as a‘snake devouring its 
tail.” The Leviathan acts as a circular fence around the Yosher and defines the field of 
superimposition. It also displays the ubiquitous mystical principle that ‘the end is 


contained in the beginning.” An obscure teaching says that the Yosher drips out from 


° In all mystical traditions, the ‘Mysterious Unknown at the Roots of All Things’ is spoken of as having 
both inactive (impersonal) and active (personal) aspects or attributes, which the Qabalah calls ‘Faces.’ 
The Zohar calls the inactive aspect as ‘Vast Face’ and active aspect as "Small Face.’ Sanskrit literature 
calls it Nirguna Brahman and Saguna Brahman respectively. 
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Leviathan’s fang. This is paralleled in the Tantric tradition, where Lord Shiva is 
described as swallowing the poison of Maya (illusion) and holding it in his throat. In 
the Sifra Detzniyutha 1, the verse goes thus: 

The engraving of all engravings appears as a long serpent. 

And extends this way and that. The tail is in the head. 

The head goes around to the shoulders. Passing and indignant. 


Guarding and concealing, revealing itself in a thousand short days. 


1.2.4. The Influence of Rabbinic Gnosticism on Hekhalot and 
Merkabah Mystical Literature 


In early twentieth century, Gershom Scholem, Jewish scholar and historian 
posited that Hekhalot and Merkabah mysticism - a mystical movement that arose in 
Rabbinic Judaism in the second and third centuries - was, in fact, a form of Jewish 
Gnosticism. Furthermore, Scholem proposed that this Jewish Gnosticism was also the 
mysticism that was practised by the same orthodox rabbis that produced the Mishnah, 
Talmud, and Midrashim. Scholem’s thesis has been debated ever since, and this is 
where Deutsch’s book comes in to help clarify the relationship between Gnosticism, 
and Hekhalot and Merkabah mysticism. 

Despite the basic similarities (such as heavenly ascent) between Gnosticism, 
and Hekhalot and Merkabah mysticism, there are also serious differences, such as the 
way they understand the Jewish Bible (Gnosticism denigrated it, while Hekhalot and 
Merkabah mystics held it in high regard). Deutsch points out that when Gnostic texts 
are analysed and compared to Hekhalot and Merkabah texts, it is only a few of the 


Gnostic texts that really seem to have parallels to those in the Hekhalot and Merkabah 
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corpus. rer those texts that do look related may be related because they were 
influenced by the Hekhalot and Merkabah texts, not the other way around. 

Then, how are we to understand the relationship between Gnosticism, and 
Hekhalot and Merkabah mysticism? Deutsch proposes that the best way to study these 
texts is to look at them from a comparative standpoint of how each group approached 
the sacred. It is only then that the similarities and differences will be revealed to a 
greater extent because, as Deutsch puts it, “only a framework can be constructed on 
the foundation of the available evidence.” (p. 150). A work like Joseph Dan’s The 
Ancient Jewish Mysticism provides a detailed analysis of some of the debates within 
Hekhalot and Merkabah mysticism. Deutsch pays attention to detail and argues his 
points persuasively. In the end, the evidence for Hekhalot and Merkabah mysticism 
being Jewish Gnosticism looks weak. But although there was no unified Rabbinic 
Gnosticism, probably there were some Gnostic rabbis who helped to shape the 


movement that produced the Hekhalot and Merkabah mystical texts. 
1.3. Syncretic Kabbalah Literature 


The word ‘Kabbalah’ is derived from the Hebrew root kb/, which means ‘to 
accept’ or ‘to receive.’ It is a body of mystical and esoteric beliefs and teachings of 
rabbinical origin, based on the commentaries on the Torah.’ It is also a secret doctrine 
resembling these teachings, essentially in oral tradition, and it claimed to have secret 
wisdom of the Torah communicated by God to Adam and Moses. It provided Jews 
with a direct approach to God, a notion regarded as heretical and pantheistic 


by Orthodox Judaism. Further, it is essentially a Jewish school of mysticism having 


’ Torah, also called as Pentateuch, is the first five books of the Hebrew (Jewish) Bible - Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy. 
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its syncretic adaptions in Christian, New Age® and Occultist” schools. Kabbalah is a 
set of esoteric teachings meant to explain the relationship between an unchanging, 
eternal and mysterious Ein Sof'® (i.e. no end) and the mortal and finite universe (His 
creation). Inside Judaism, it forms the foundations of religio-mystical interpretation. 
Outside Judaism, its scriptures are read outside the traditional canons of organised 
religion. This convention is also syncretically prevalent in Islam, wherein orthodox 
Islam doesn’t consider its mystical branch, i.e. Sufism, into its accepted canons. 
Invariably, Kabbalah explains the nature of the universe and of the human person, the 
nature and end of existence. ain innumerable other ontological questions. It also 
presents methods to aid understanding of these concepts and thereby attain spiritual 
realisation. 

Kabbalah evolved entirely within the realm of Jewish thought, and Kabbalists 
often use classical Jewish sources to explain and demonstrate its esoteric teachings. 
These teachings are held by followers in Judaism, such as, Christian Cabballah,!' 
Hermetic Qabalah'? and Islam. for the exegesis of both the Jewish Bible and 


traditional Rabbinic literature. '° 


* New Age is a collection of beliefs and practices based on the idea that humankind is about to enter 
into a “new age’ of peace, prosperity and spiritual enlightenment brought about by humans’ own 
efforts to change themselves. Many New Age proponents believe that humans will be able to do this as 
a result of contact with higher spiritual beings who will teach them to be one with the universe. 

° Occult is a collection of beliefs and practices that are based on the idea that there is a supernatural 
world, and that human person can tap into it in order to control one’s environment or other people 
through secret, special knowledge and rituals. 

' Ein Sof or Ayn Sof (Hebrew) in Kabbalah is understood as God prior to His self-manifestation in the 
production of any spiritual realm. It is probably derived from Ibn Gabirol’s term, ‘the Endless One’ 
(she-en lo tiklah). Ein Sof may be translated as ‘no end’, ‘unending’, ‘there is no end’, or ‘infinite.’ 

"! The Renaissance saw the birth of Christian Cabbalah (often transliterated with a ‘C’ rather than a ‘K’ 
or a ‘Q’ to distinguish it from Jewish Kabbalah and Hermetic Qabalah), also spelled Cabbala / Cabala. 
Interest grew among some Christian scholars in what they saw to be the mystical aspects of 
Judaic Kabbalah, which was compatible with Christian mystical thought. Although somewhat obscure, 
the tradition of Christian Cabbalah or Catholic Cabbalah still persists today. 

'? Hermetic Qabalah is a Western esoteric and mystical tradition. It is the underlying philosophy and 
framework for magical societies, such as the Golden Dawn, Thelemic orders, mystical societies, like 
the Builders of the Adytum and the Fellowship of the Rosy Cross, and is a precursor to the Neo-pagan, 
Wiccan and New Age movements. The Hermetic Qabalah is the basis for Qliphothic Qabala as studied 
by left hand path orders, such as the Typhonian Order. Hermetic Qabalah draws on a great many 
influences, most notably: Jewish Kabbalah, Western astrology, Alchemy, pagan religions, especially 
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1.3.1. Origin of the Kabbalah 


Traditional Kabbalists believe that Kabbalah dates from Eden (i.e. Garden of 
Eden) and thus its earliest origins pre-date world religions, forming the primordial 
blueprint for creation’s philosophies, religions, sciences, arts and political 
systems. Historians have noted that most claims for the authority of Kabbalah involve 
an argument of the antiquity of authority (Ref. Joseph Dan’s Circle of the Unique 
Cherub). As a result, virtually all early foundational works pseudepigraphically claim, 
or are ascribed ancient authorship. For example, Sefer Raziel HaMalach, an astro- 
magical text partly based on a magical manual of late antiquity; Sefer ha-Razim, 
according to the Kabbalists, was transmitted by the angel Raziel to Adam after he was 
evicted from Eden. Another popular work, the early Sefer Yetzirah, supposedly dates 
back to Abraham. This tendency towards pseudepigraphy has its roots in apocalyptic 
literature, which claims that esoteric knowledge such as magic, divination 
and astrology was transmitted to humans in the mythic past by the two angels, Aza 
and Azaz’el (in other places, Azazel and Uzaz’el) who fell from heaven (Genesis 
6:4). Kabbalistic knowledge was believed to be an integral part of Judaism’s oral law 
(Aggadah), given by God to Moses on Mount Sinai around 13" century B.C.E. 

The Kabbalah states that these esoteric doctrines are contained in the Jewish 
Scriptures but cannot be perceived by the uninitiated. They are, however, revealed to 


persons of spiritual mind. At times, the Kabbalah is regarded as occult literature. For, 


Egyptian and Greco-Roman (the latter being from which the term ‘Hermetic’ is derived), Neo- 
Platonism, Gnosticism, the Enochian system of angelic magic of John Dee and Edward Kelley, 
Hermetism, Rosicrucianism, Freemasonry, tantra and the symbolism of the tarot. Hermetic Qabalah 
differs from the Jewish form in being a more admittedly syncretic system, however, it shares many 
concepts with Jewish Kabbalah. 

''Rabbinic literature, in its broadest sense, means the entire spectrum of rabbinic writings throughout 
Jewish history. However, the term often refers specifically to literature from the Talmudic era, as 
opposed to medieval and modern rabbinic writing, and thus corresponds with the Hebrew term Sifrut 
Hazal “Literature of our sages of blessed memory”, where Haza/ normally refers only to the sages of 
the Talmudic era. 
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the philosophical doctrines developed in its literary annals have been perpetuated by a 

secret oral tradition from the first ages of humanity. As British Hebrew and Biblical 

scholar Christian D. Ginsburg says: 
The Kabbalah was first taught by God Himself to a select company of angels, 
who formed a theosophic school in paradise. After the Fall the angels most 
graciously communicated this heavenly doctrine to the disobedient child of 
earth, to furnish the protoplasts with the means of returning to their pristine 
nobility and felicity. From Adam it was passed over to Noah, and then to 
Abraham, the friend of God, who emigrated with it to Egypt, where the 
patriarch allowed a portion of this mysterious doctrine to ooze out. It was in 
this way that the Egyptians obtained some knowledge of it, and the other 
Eastern nations could introduce it into their philosophical systems. Moses, 
who was learned in all wisdom of Egypt, [as] first initiated into the Kabbalah 
in the land of his birth, but became most proficient in it during his wanderings 
in the wilderness, when he not only devoted to it the leisure hours of the whole 
forty years, but received lessons in it from one of the angels. By the end of this 
mysterious science the lawgiver was enabled to solve the difficulties which 
arose during his management of the Israelites, in spite of the pilgrimages, 
wars, and frequent miseries of the nation. He covertly laid down the principles 
of this secret doctrine in the first four books of the Pentateuch, but withered 
them from Deuteronomy.... Moses also initiated the seventy elders into the 
secrets of this doctrine, and they again transmitted them from hand to hand. Of 
all who formed the unbroken line of tradition, David and Solomon were most 
deeply initiated into the Kabbalah. No one, however, dared to write it down till 


Simon Ben Jochai, who lived at the time of the destruction of the second 
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Temple... After his death. his son, Rabbi Eliezer, and his secretary, Rabbi 

Abba, as well as his disciples, collated Rabbi Simon Ben Jochai’s treatises, 

and out of these composed the celebrated work called Sohar, i.e. Splendour, 

which is the grand storehouse of Kabbalism. (The Kabbalah: Doctrines, 

Developments and Literature, 1863, pp. 181-183). 

The Kabbalah proper developed from diverse esoteric and theosophical 
currents among Jews in Palestine and Egypt during the early Christian era. Early 
strands of Jewish apocalypticism and Merkabah (throne) and Hekhalot (palaces) 
mysticism were influenced by Hellenistic, Iranian and Gnostic thought, although 
scholars disagree about the extent and importance of these external influences. 
Merkabah and Hekhalot mysticism was devoted to descriptions of the dangerous 
ascent through various worlds and palaces that culminated in the vision of the divine 
throne described by Ezekiel. The Sefer Yetzirah (Book of Formation), a major source 
of later Kabbalistic speculation, belongs to the same period (2™ to 6" century). It 
describes the creative power of the 22 letters of the Hebrew alphabet and the Sefirot 
(numbers or manifestations of God) through whom the world came into being. 


1.3.2. Syncretic Evolution of the Kabbalah 


Kabbalistic literature was evolved through a mystical tradition inherent in 
Judaism from antiquity, as part of rabbinic literature. In Judaism, after the prophetic 
experiences, the first schools of mysticism were found in the 1-2" centuries, which 
are described in the Hekhalot (supernal palaces) texts and the earliest book on Jewish 
esotericism is Sefer Yetzirah (“Book of Formation” or “Book of Creation”). 
According to Merkabah (contemplation of the ‘Divine Chariot’), mysticism lasted 
until the tenth century, where it was subsumed by the medieval doctrine of the 


Kabbalah in south-western Europe in the 12'-13" centuries. Its teachings were 
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incorporated in the Zohar, which became the foundational text of later Jewish 
mysticism, and was re-interpreted in the early-modern developments of sixteenth 
century Safed, through the new system of Isaac Luria. Lurianic Kabbalah became 
popular as a social mysticism for the whole Jewish community through eighteenth 
century Hasidism in Eastern Europe, and its new notions of mystical leadership. Here, 
we can see the evolution of Judaic mysticism with syncretism getting incorporated 
into it, resultant in the mystical texts as well. 

Modern study of Jewish mysticism designates the term ‘Kabbalah’ to the 
distinctive doctrines emerged in the Middle Ages, distinct from the earlier Merkabah 
concepts and methods. As per this descriptive categorisation, both versions of the 
Kabbalistic theory, i.e. medieval-Zoharic and early-modern Lurianic, together 
comprise the theosophical tradition in Kabbalah, while the meditative-ecstatic 
Kabbalah embodies a parallel inter-related medieval tradition. A third tradition, 
related but more shunned, comprises the magical aims of Practical Kabbalah. Moshe 
Idel says that these three models are operating throughout the history of Jewish 
mysticism, which are found reflected in Jewish mystical literature in general and 
Kabbalah literature in particular. 

1.3.3. Syncretic History of the Kabbalah 

Gershom Scholem places the practical beginnings of the Kabbalah in the 
Second Temple period (530 B.C.E.-70 C.E.), posterior to the Babylonian 
exile. According to him, the development of the Kabbalah was coeval with Hellenistic 
syncretic religion and Gnosticism, with the descending spiritual hypostasis of the 
Gnostics corresponding to the Merkabah mysticism of the rabbis. Both Hellenistic 
Gnosis and Rabbinical Gnosis were based on the theory that there are spiritual 


emanations of God (Aeons and Archons for the Greek, Sephirot for the Hebrew) 
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which fill a monistic universe (Pleroma for the Greek, Zimzum for the Hebrew) 
which, if properly understood and harnessed lead back to the deity. In this vein, Philo 
of Alexandria’s De Vita Contemplativa, which laid out the path for ecstatic union with 
the divine essence according to a mystical exegesis of scripture, was an early (first 
century) attempt at the fusion of Hebrew law with Neo-Platonism and theosophical 
Gnosis. 

Historically, Kabbalah emerged sometime in twelfth to thirteenth century 
Southern France and Spain, i.e. after earlier forms of Jewish mysticism, becoming 
reinterpreted in the Jewish mystical renaissance of sixteenth century Ottoman 
Palestine and was popularised in the form of Hasidic Judaism from the eighteenth 
century onwards. In the twentieth century, interest in the Kabbalah inspired cross- 
denominational Jewish renewal and contributed to wider non-Jewish contemporary 
spirituality. 

The Kabbalah esoteric literature passed from the Essenes'* or Qumran 
apocalyptics through the diaspora to the Medieval Provencal and Spanish thinkers 
who produced Sepher Yetzira (“Book of Creation”) and Zohar (“Book of Splendour”), 
which further developed in the sixteenth century by Jacob Cordovero and Isaac Luria, 
whose writings led to Messianism in Shabbetai Zevi (1666). Ever since, in Judaism, 
the Kabbalah lay in fermentation among the Hasidim (Pious ones) of Eastern Europe 
and the Doenme (a strange group of followers which became false converts to other 
religions in order to seek redemption through apostasy and sin). 

1.3.4. Zoroastrian Influence on Kabbalah Literature 
All religions, especially in their formative stages, borrow from others and 


adapt into their own like ‘old wine in new wineskins*, and Judaism is no exception. 


'* Essenes were one of the three leading Jewish sects in the second century B.C.E., the others being the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees. The Essenes were a Qumran settlement, who wrote the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
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The post-exilic Judaism'* influenced by Zoroastrianism (founded by Zarathustra, a 
Persian, ‘Zoroaster’ in Greek, in seventh century B.C.E.) incorporated a plethora of 
Persian, specifically Zoroastrian elements. The Iranian (other word for ‘Persian’) 
world of angels and demons, light and darkness, God and adversary, stories about 
God, creation, a sacred time-line, duality, i.e. ethical and cosmic conflict of good and 
evil, end of the world, divine judgment, eschatology, along with the symbolism of 
fire, light and darkness, as well as stories and prayers about the yazatas'° or 
intermediate spiritual beings enter into the Jewish universe of apocalypse. These are 
all elements of classical Zoroastrianism developed from the primal Zoroastrianism of 
the Gathas (foundational text of Zoroastrianism), and the Yashts (hymns of praise to 
various intermediate deities and guardian spirit), adapted from pre-Zarathushtrian 
mythology practised among the people, existed in oral tradition. Many of these 
apocalyptic writings survive from the ‘inter-testamental’ period, i.e. after the last 
canonical book of the Old Testament and before Christianity and the composition of 
the New Testament (150 B.C.E. to 100 C.E.). For example, the Biblical Book of 
Enoch is a compilation of spectacular visions about angels, demons, and the Last 
Judgment. The Jewish apocalyptic idea of the end time, as well as the Final Judgment, 
owes a great deal to Zoroastrian apocalypse. Moreover, Zoroastrianism offered a 
world view that both explained and mollified tragedies like the exile, which the Jews 


adopted in the face of the profound disasters they had weathered. 


'* The Babylonian exile was the Jewish exilic period between 587-538 B.C.E. during which the Jews of 
the ancient kingdom of Judah were captives in Babylon by the Chaldeans under Nebuchadnezzar. The 
period after 538 B.C.E. when King Cyrus the Persian conquered Chaldeans and sent the Jews back to 
Jerusalem is the post-exilic period. 

'Yazata is the Avestan language word for a Zoroastrian concept signifying (or is an epithet of) a 
divinity. The term literally means ‘worthy of worship’ or ‘worthy of veneration.” The yazatas 
collectively represent ‘the good powers under OArmuzd’, where the latter is ‘the Greatest of 
the yazatas.” 
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In the fourth century B.C.E., the conquests of Alexander of Macedon created 
the first ‘global’ culture, especially in the Western world, in which people, goods, and 
ideas were circulated from southern Europe. through the Middle East, all the way to 
Iran and India, and vice versa. It was with this cosmopolitan, Hellenistic world that 
Jews and Persians had further contact, and the Zoroastrian influence on Judaism 
became much stronger. This influence is clearly visible in the later Jewish writings, 
such as, the Book of Daniel and the Book of Maccabees, written in the second century 
B.C.E. Let us have a glance at some of the Zoroastrian elements syncretically adapted 
into Jewish mystical life, philosophy and literature. 
1.3.4.1. Monotheism and Universalism 

Zoroastrian spell on Judaism was pervasive, profound, and continues its 
effects to this day. The traditional claim that the Jews imbibed monotheism from the 
Zoroastrians during the Babylonian exile can be disputed by the fact that, by that time 
Zoroaster’s strict monotheism had been compromised by polytheistic practices. The 
famous inscriptions of Darius, although mention the supreme God Ahura Mazda on 
almost every line, nonetheless refer other gods. Therefore | would not say that contact 
with Zoroastrianism influenced Jewish monotheism in toto. The philosophical minds 
of the two cultures may indeed have recognized each other as fellow monotheists, but 
this central Jewish doctrine is one which was not learned from the Zoroastrians. It 
grew from the original monotheistic revelation of Moses (Ref. the Biblical book of 
Exodus) just as Zoroastrian monotheism grew from the revelation of Zarathushtra, 
who may have been a contemporary. though completely unconnected, with Moses. 


These were two parallel journeys towards the understanding of one God. 
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It was not so much monotheism that the exilic Jews learned from the Persians 
as it was universalism - the belief that one God rules universally and will save not 
only the Jews but all those who turn to Him. This universalism does not appear until 
the Babylonian exile in any of the Jewish writings, which by all scholarly accounts, 
except some fundamentalists, was written during and after the Babylonian exile. The 
Babylonian captivity was a big blow to the Jews, because they were expatriated out of 
Yahweh’s divine rule and jurisdiction. The Jews presumed that their prayers could not 
be answered in an alien land. For, they said: 

By the rivers of Babylon - there we sat down, 

and there we wept, when we remembered Zion... 

How could we sing the Lord’s song, in a foreign land? (Psalm 137:1). 
1.3.4.2. Angels or Subordinate Deities 

The Gathas describe God in universalist, abstract cum monotheistic terms. 
However, it is not the Achaemenid kings of the Persian Empire, who incorporated the 
veneration of subordinate divinities into their worship, who were recognized as 
creations of the one God and not gods in their own right. Judaism recognizes angels as 
semi-divine intermediaries, but would not go so far as the Zoroastrians in venerating 
those intermediaries with hymns of praise such as the Yashts, which is also present in 
Christianity and Islam, the Semitic offshoots of Judaism. The angelology in the Book 
of Daniel of the Jewish Bible has its source in Zoroastrianism. The angels in the early 
Jewish literature were disguises of Yahweh or one of His subordinate deities. The idea 
of separate angels emerges only after their contact with Zoroastrianism. 
1.3.4.3. Spirits 

Gematria or Gimatria (i.e. a system of assigning numerical value to a word or 


phrase) was used for the concordance of Biblical texts and messianic prophecy as well 
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as in calling up spirits, both for good and for evil. The manipulator of spirits (good or 
evil) was called a ‘Ba’al Shem’ or master of divine names. This is yet another 
syncretic practice adapted by the Kabbalah from the Zoroastrian religious practices. 
1.3.4.4. Dualism in the Kabbalah 

At the outset, there are two primary models of Gnostic-dualistic cosmology: 
the first, which goes back to Zoroastrianism, believes creation is ontologically divided 
between good and evil forces; the second, found largely in Greco-Roman metaphysics 
like Neo-Platonism, argues that the universe knew a primordial harmony, but that a 
cosmic disruption yielded a second, evil, dimension to reality. This second model 
influenced the cosmology of the Kabbalah. 

By the Hellenistic era (323 B.C.E. to 146 or 31 B.C.E.), Zoroastrianism had 
already developed its doctrine of cosmic dualism, according to which, the universe is 
divided into two distinct spheres. One, which is light and good is ruled by Ahura 
Mazda, the principle of light and good; the other, dark and evil is ruled by Ahriman, 
the principle of dark and evil. The whole of human and cosmic history is an epic 
struggle between these two deities. At the end of time, there will be a final battle 
between these two deities and all those ranged on one side or the other would 
permanently decide the outcome of this struggle. The good deity, Ahura Mazda, 
would win this final, apocalyptic battle, and all the gods and humans on the side of 
good would enjoy eternal bliss. This dualistic view is symbolic and more of a 
psychologically based teaching of Zarathustra, that good and evil are ethical choices 
and states of mind. After the exile, due to Zoroastrian influence, Judaism invents the 
concept of a dualistic universe, in which all good comes from Yahweh, while all evil 
arises from the evil principle. Such a dualistic view of the universe served them to 


explain tragedies like the exile. This view is reflected in the Jewish Bible as well. For 
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example, in the Book of Daniel “conflict of nations and heavenly powers” (Daniel 
10:1-21); “the time of the end” (Daniel 11:40-45) and so on. 
1.3.4.5. Divine Dualism 

According to the Kabbalah, the Jewish race is the representative of the 
Shekhinah, the feminine principle, split off from God. The Shekhinah is not a Biblical 
word but derived from the Kabbalistic writings, especially the eleventh century Zohar. 
The Hasidic tradition says that just because of this split, God needs man, whose task it 
is to reunite the riven opposites within the divine personality itself. From this view 
point, the Jewish exile receives a special meaning. For, this exile of the people in the 
celestial world corresponds to an exile of the Shekinah (feminine half of God) who 
went into exile with them. Therefore, in Jewish mysticism, the return of the Jews from 
exile means, their redemption. Above all, it is an earthly image and likeness of an 
inner-divine drama of redemption, of the homecoming of the Shekhinah to God. So 
while human person needing redemption strives to restore the disturbed world order, 
he/she is at the same time working towards the redemption of God and His reunion 
with the Shekhinah, and thus towards the ‘restoration and realization of the wholeness 
of God.’ A tradition also holds that the final Messiah, who will achieve Tikkun 
Olam or ‘world harmony’ will be a manifestation of the Shekinah. 

The word ‘Shekinah’ does not appear in the Jewish Bible. The term MiShKaN, 
from which the word Shekinah is derived, refers to the Sanctuary in the wilderness - 
not He or She - who dwells therein. The term ‘Shekinah’ entered into common usage 
among Jewish thinkers in Medieval Spain where Gnostic-Kabbalistic mysticism took 
root from the writings of Moses de Leon in the Sefer ha-Zohar or “Book of 
Splendour” (c. 1280 C.E.). A feminist Hebrew scholar cum Rabbi, Lynn Gottlieb in 


her book, She Who Dwells Within points out: 
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The word Shekinah first appears in the Mishnah and Talmud (ca. 200 C.E.), 

where it is used interchangeably with Yahweh and Elohim as names of God.... 

By 1000 C.E., the very mythologies so suppressed in the Bible erupted in the 

heart of Jewish mysticism, known as the ‘Kabul,’ and Shekinah became 

Yahweh's wife, lover and daughter. 

As explained by Daniel Matt in his Essential Kabbalah, “In Kabbalah, 
Shekinah becomes full-fledged She...the feminine half of God.” This doctrine spread 
through Southern Europe to Palestine and Turkey and then upward to Poland and 
Russia after the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492. More recently, Joseph Dan 
of the University of Jerusalem in an interview with Jewish Book News (9 May 1996 
issue) states, “The Kabbalah insists that there is a feminine aspect within the divinity 
itself, the Shekinah, and therefore...sexual life is applicable to the divine world.” 

In the divine realm, the state of redemption is expressed as ‘the end of the 
exile of the Shekinah’, the restoration of the divine unity throughout all areas of 
existence: “In that day the Lord shall be One, and His name One.” Hence the view 
that the true unity of God will be revealed only in the time to come, while during the 
years of exile it is as if sin had rendered His unity imperfect. At the time of 
redemption there will be a continuous union of king and queen, or of the Sefirot 
Tiferet and Shekinah. That is, there will be an unceasing stream of divine influence 
through all worlds, and this will bind them eternally together. The hidden secrets of 
the Torah will be revealed and the Kabbalah will be the literal sense of the Torah. 

In terms of eschatology, the immanentist theology of the Kabbalah must 
inevitably lead to the doctrine of Apokatastasis, the reintegration of all spiritual 
emanations, active and passive, good and evil into the divinity at the end of time. If 


God is all, then God cannot leave part of Himself outside of Himself forever. This is 
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precisely what the Kabbalah predicts, ‘after myriad reincarnations, the souls of all 
human beings as well as of angels and demons will form once again the unity of 
God.’ All these ideas were incorporated from Persian and other neighbourhood 
religions, (we will be discussing on reincarnation in the later part of this chapter) 
which are also present in the eastern religions such as Hinduism, Jainism and 
Buddhism, which are totally foreign and strange to Judaism. As the forces of creative 
light expand in man and dark judgement is absorbed, so also shall it be with God. It is 
even said that the Arch Devil Samael will be transformed at time’s end to Sa‘e/, one 
of the 72 holy names of God. 

This concept is totally alien cum contemptuous, scornful, disdainful and 
despising to the very monotheism of Jewish Orthodoxy. Further, reincarnation of the 
souls of all human beings, angels and demons (on which we will deal with later) is a 
concept incorporated into the Kabbalah. However, without this expanded 
interpretation, mysticism in Judaism would have been far from reality. For, Judaism 
believes that personal union with an impersonal God is never a possibility. 
1.3.4.6. Cosmic and Ethical Dualism 

Both types of dualism - cosmic and ethical - coexist in Zoroastrian thought, 
and both are found reflected in Jewish religio-philosophical thought as well. For 
instance, the Book of Deuteronomy in the Torah, like the other early books of the 
Jewish Bible, was re-edited and possibly even re-written during and after the exile. 
An important passage in Deuteronomy 30:15-19 shows a Jewish version of ethical 
dualism: 

See, I have set before thee this day life and good, and death and evil; In that I 

command thee this day to love the LorD thy God, to walk in his ways, and to 


keep his commandments and his statutes and his judgments, that thou mayest 
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live and multiply: and the LorRD thy God shall bless thee in the land whither 

thou goest to possess it. But if thine heart turn away, so that thou wilt not hear, 

but shalt be drawn away, and worship other gods, and serve them; J denounce 
unto you this day, that ye shall surely perish, and that ye shall not prolong 

your days upon the land, whither thou passest over Jordan to go to possess it. I 

call heaven and earth to record this day against you, that I have set before you 

life and death, blessing and cursing: therefore choose life, that both thou and 
thy seed may live. 

Despite these Jewish reflections on ethical dualism, it is the doctrine of 
‘cosmic dualism’ with its mythological and symbolic content, that most influenced the 
later Jewish thinkers. Even before the exile, under the threat of destruction by foreign 
empires, Jewish prophets were moving towards a vision of not only political, but 
cosmic war and catastrophe. For example, Conflict of nations and heavenly powers 
(Daniel 10:1-21) in the Jewish Bible. This genre of prophetic literature, after the exile, 
evolved into apocalyptic (from the Greek word apokalypsis means revelation) belles- 
lettres. That is, a form of religious storytelling, poetry, and preaching which uses a 
high level of mythological symbolism to describe not only a cosmic battle between 
the forces of good and evil, but also a schedule for the coming end of time. For 
example, the passages in the Jewish Bible, such as, Four young Israelites at the 
Babylonian court; God reveals Nebuchadnezzar’s dream; The writing on the wall 
interpreted; Visions of the four beasts; Judgement before the ancient one; Daniel’s 
visions interpreted; Visions of a ram and a goat (Daniel 1-8), are apocalyptic pieces of 


literature by their very form and nature. 
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1.3.4.7. Satan - the Divine Adversary 

Satan as the Divine Adversary or the Evil One does not appear in the pre- 
exilic Jewish literature. In Judaism, the figure of Satan, the prince of evil, was an 
influence of Zoroastrian Ahriman, the adversary of Ahura Mazda. However, the 
Jewish idea of the adversary (i.e. Satan) is quite unlike the Zoroastrian Ahriman. In 
the post-exilic Book of Job of the Jewish Bible, one of the oldest books in Jewish 
religious literature, Satan is not only an adversary and one of the subordinate deities 
in God's pantheon, but also God’s loyal servant, doing God’s work by testing a just 
man. Here Satan is God’s agent, and God gives him permission to persecute Job. In 
fact, it is the Zoroastrian Angra Mainyu i.e. the Evil One, the eternal enemy of God, is 
the prototype for late Jewish and Christian ideas of Satan. One scholar claims that the 
Jews acquired their aversion to homosexuality, not present in pre-exilic times, to the 
Iranian definition of the devil as a Sodomite. 

In 1 Chronicles 21:1 (a book with heavy Persian influences), the Hebrew word 
Satan appears for the first time as a proper name without an article. Before the exile, 
Satan was not a separate entity per se, but a divine function performed by Yahweh’s 
subordinate deities (sons of God) or by Yahweh Himself. For example, in the Book 
of Numbers 22:22, Yahweh in the guise of mal'ak Yahweh, is ‘a Satan’ for Balaam 
and his donkey. The switching over from God inciting David to take a census in 2 
Samuel 24:1, and a separate evil entity with the name ‘Satan’ doing the same deed in 
1 Chronicles 21:1 is the strongest evidence that there was a radical transformation in 
Jewish thought. Something must have caused this change, and religious syncretism 
with Persia is the probable cause. G. Von Rad calls it a “correction due to religious 
scruples” and further states that “this correction would hardly have been carried out in 


this way if the concept of Satan had not undergone a rather decisive transformation.” 
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The Persian religious influence on Judaism is not only due to the generation 
spent in Babylonian exile, but also the following four hundred years in which the 
resurrected nation of Israel lived under strong Persian dominion and influence. The 
Chronicler made his crucial correction to 2 Samuel 24:1 about 400 B.C.E. In the later 
Jewish works like Daniel, and especially the inter-testamental books, Persian 
influence was on an increase. For instance, the concept of Satan as a separate evil 
force in direct opposition to God was not consistent with pre-exilic Jewish beliefs. In 
fact, the idea of a separate evil principle was fully developed in Zoroastrian Gathas (c. 
1000 B.C.E.). The principal demon Druj (the Lie) is mentioned 66 times in the 
Gathas. Moreover, the Jewish priests were exposed to Zend Avesta where there is a 
repeated mention of Angra Mainyu, whose most prominent symbol is the serpent. 
Hence, along with the idea of ‘the Lie’, we have the prototype for the serpent / 
tempter, in the priestly account of the Garden of Eden, in the Book of Genesis (3:1). 
All these concepts were incorporated into Judaism from the Zoroastrian beliefs. 
1.3.4.8. Problem of Evil 

Zoroastrianism may have been the first to discover ethical individualism. The 
supreme God Ahura Mazda gives all humans free-will so that they may choose 
between good and evil. The first Jewish prophet to speak unequivocally on individual 
moral responsibility was Ezekiel, a prophet of the Babylonian exile. Till then, Jewish 
ethics had been guided by the idea of the corporate personality, i.e. the sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the sons (Exodus 20:1-2). 

Kabbalistic texts, including the Zohar, affirm dualism, for, they attribute all 
evil to the separation from holiness known as Sitra Achra or the other side, which is 
opposed to Sitra D’Kedushah or the side of holiness. The ‘left side’ of divine 


emanation is a negative mirror image of the ‘side of holiness’ with which it was 
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locked in combat (Encyclopaedia Judaica, Volume 6, “Dualism”, p. 244). While this 
evil aspect exists within the divine realm of the Sefirot, the Zohar indicates that the 
Sitra Achra has no power over Ein Sof, but exists only as a necessary aspect of God’s 
creation to render humans free choice, and that evil is the consequence of this choice. 
Hence, evil is not a supernatural force opposed to God, but a reflection of the inner 
moral combat within the humans between the dictates of morality and the surrender to 
one’s basic instincts. Rabbi David Gottlieb says that great many Kabbalists hold that 
the concepts, such as heavenly court or the Siftra Achra are only given to humanity by 
God as a working model to understand His ways within our own epistemological 
limits. They reject the notion that Satan or angels actually exist. Others hold that non- 
divine spiritual entities were indeed created by God as a means for exacting His will. 
1.3.4.9. Two Impulses: Good and Evil 

Zoroastrian influence on Judaism is evident in the evolution of Jewish ideas 
about good, evil, and the end time. For instance, the time of the end (Daniel 11:40- 
45). The original statement of the Zoroastrian dualism of good and evil is found in the 
Gathas, where Zarathushtra describes the two conflicting principles of good and evil 
in what might be called psychological, or ethical terms. Human beings are faced with 
the existence of good and evil within themselves. Zoroaster describes these principles 
as the ‘beneficent’ and the ‘hostile’ spirits. He advises that everyone must make the 
choice for good in order to follow God’s will. 

Even though the original text of the Gathas was most probably inaccessible to 
the Jews, the teachings of Zarathustra were part of the religious culture of the Persians 
among whom the exilic Jews lived. A notion in Jewish moral thought which was 
inspired by Zoroastrian ethical dualism is the idea of ‘evil impulse’ (vefzer hara in 


Hebrew) and ‘good impulse’ (ye/zer tov in Hebrew). This idea arose in the rabbinic 
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thought of the inter-testamental period in which Jews encountered both Greek and 
Zoroastrian ideas. In this Jewish moral treatise, God gives humans both a ‘good 
impulse’ and an ‘evil impulse’, who must learn to choose from the promptings of 
these two impulses. 

What gives the above idea a Jewish ‘twist’ quite different from the original 
Zoroastrian teaching is that the ‘evil impulse” in Jewish thought is not entirely evil. It 
is not like the Zarathustrian ‘hostile spirit’ completely inimical to goodness. The 
Jewish ‘evil impulse’ is only evil when it is obeyed and yielded to without restraint. 
The ‘evil impulse’ is sinful lust in excess, but in moderation it is necessary in order to 
prompt people to procreate; it is sinful greed in excess, but in right order, it is the 
drive behind trade and the pursuit of lawful profit. The Jewish ‘evil impulse’ thus 
resembles Freud’s concept of the ‘id’, the amoral motive power behind human actions 
either for good or evil - and indeed, Freud being a Jew, was prompted by Jewish 
moral philosophy in his own thinking. 

Some of the early Talmudic rabbis identified ‘evil impulse’ with Satan, which 
was not completely accepted by others. Indeed, the concepts of Judaism that are 
borrowed from Zoroastrianism, such as angels, devils, heaven and hell, and 
eschatology, tended to fade among Jews in later centuries, and they are no longer 
emphasized in mainstream Judaism, though they continue to hold sway among Jewish 
sects such as Hasidim. 

One of the major differences of monotheism between Jews and Zoroastrians is 
that the Jews recognize the one God as the source of both good and evil, light and 
darkness, while Zoroastrians think of God only as the source of good, with evil as a 
separate principle. The passage in Isaiah composed during or after the exile is often 


cited as a Jewish rebuke to the Zoroastrian idea of a dualistic God: 
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Tam Yahweh, unrivalled: 

I form the light and create the dark. 

I make good fortune and create calamity. 

It is I, Yahweh, who do all this. (Isaiah 45:7) 

This passage, which is a major source for Jewish speculation on the source of 
good and evil in the world, denies the Zoroastrian idea of a God who is the source 
only of good. 
1.3.4.10. Eschatology in the Kabbalah 

The Jewish Bible has no word for eschatology. In the post-exilic era (after 538 
B.C.E.), a new term with eschatological meaning makes inroads into Jewish religious 
literature. This term, kez (qeZ) ha-yamim, literally means ‘the term of the days’ 
(Daniel 12:13b; cf. the similar term, e/ gez ‘the time of the term’, Daniel 8:17; 11:35, 
40; 12:4, 9) is a Persian adaptation. 

Some scholars have sought to derive Jewish eschatological ideas from similar 
concepts of its ancient neighbours, Egypt and Babylonia. No doubt, the prophets have 
borrowed from these sources in the secondary details of their descriptions regarding 
the horrendous conditions of the eschatological times. However, most likely, the 
features with extra-Jewish parallels were concepts common to the entire ancient Near 
East. Essentially, eschatology in Judaism is an inner-Jewish development. Only in the 
later period, i.e. in Daniel and the inter-testamental Jewish literature, can some 
amount of borrowing from Persian sources be shown as probable. 

It is hard to date the innumerable eschatological oracles. For, there are 
references in the pre-exilic prophetic literature, where Jerusalem is already destroyed 
and Jews are in exile. No doubt. such passages are post-exilic insertions into the pre- 


exilic prophetic literature. Post-exilic Judaism emerged with an elaborate eschatology, 
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wherein a deliverer would defeat once and for all the evil forces. For instance, in the 
prophetic literature of Daniel, the time of the end (Daniel 11:40-45); the resurrection 
of the dead (Daniel 12:1-13), etc. During the exile in Babylon (587-538 B.C.E.) and 
in the centuries that followed, the gradual return of the exiled Jews to Israel until the 
latest writings in the Jewish Bible, prodigious changes arose in Jewish eschatological 
thought due to their liaison with the Persian religious traditions. This can be witnessed 
especially in the writings of Ezekiel, Deutero-Isaiah (Isaiah 40:1-55:13), Trito-Isaiah 
(Isaiah 56:1-66:24), Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Joel, Deutero-Zechariah (Zechariah 
9:1-14:21), the Apocalypse of Isaiah (Isaiah 24:1-27:13), and finally in the Book of 
Daniel. Apocalyptic concepts, such as the eschatological banquet (Isaiah 25:6) and the 
resurrection of the dead (Isaiah 26:19), were understood literally rather than the 
symbolic resurrection of the dead, signifying national resurrection in Ezekiel 37:1-14 
appear for the first time in Isaiah. The Book of Daniel (12:1-2) contains the first 
unequivocal affirmation of a belief in the eschatological resurrection of the dead in his 
prophecy of the end time: 

At that time Michael shall stand up, 

The great prince who stands watch over the sons of your people; 

And there shall be a time of trouble, 

Such as never was since there was a nation, 

Even to that time. 

And at that time your people shall be delivered, 

Everyone who is found written in the book. 

And many of those who sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 

Some to everlasting life, 


Some to shame and everlasting contempt. 
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Belief in the resurrection of the dead may have been adumbrated in the 
Apocalypse of Isaiah (Isaiah 26:19) and in the pious hope of the Psalmist (Psalm 
73:23-26). Perhaps this is the influence from the Zoroastrian religion of the Persians, 
which had such a belief. 

A further eschatological trait in the Book of Daniel (Chapter 9) is the 
apocalyptic author’s attempt to show that ‘the end’ was to come in the imminent 
future, by interpreting the 70 years of exile that had been foretold by Jeremiah (25:11; 
29:10) to mean 70 weeks of years or 490 years, and to argue from this by his own 
strange chronology that only three and a half years still remained before the end 
would come. Here, the references to the Saainieg three and a half years before ‘the 
end’ in the other apocalypses (7:25b; 8:14; 12:7) seem to be the insertion by the 
author. Later on, when the earlier predictions were not fulfilled, additions were made 
to the book in 12:11 and 12:12, in order to lengthen the period of waiting. 

A special concept of a ‘future life’ soon after death is found in the Wisdom of 
Solomon, a Greek composition (75 B.C.E.) by an Alexandrian Jew, who was 
influenced by the Greek philosophical concept of the immortality of the human soul 
(Wisdom 3:1-9). In the post-exilic period, the Pharisees believed in the resurrection of 
the dead, whereas the Sadducees did not (Jos Ant 18:14; Wars 2:14; Mark 12:18; Acts 
23:8). Until then, the Jews retained the ancient Israelite concept of Sheol - the dark 
abode in the nether world for all the dead, good and bad alike (Ben Sira / 
Ecclesiasticus 14:16; 28:21; 51:6. 9). However. when the concept of individual 
retribution after death evolved in Judaism, the earlier concept of Sheo/ underwent 
various changes in the different inter-testamental writings. Some writings of this 
period describe various levels in Sheol (e.g. 1V Ezra 7:36-37), so that even before the 


resurrection of the dead the wicked are tormented in various degrees in Sheol's lower 
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levels, whereas the good enjoy bliss in the highest level. As per other writings, Sheol 
is replaced by Gehenna,"’ the place where the damned are in torment. Whereas the 
just, either immediately after death or only at the resurrection, have the delights of an 
eschatological Garden of Eden or Paradise. 

1.3.4.11. Concept of Heaven and Hell 

One of the most visible changes after the exile is the emergence of a Jewish 
idea of heaven, hell, and the afterlife. Before the exile and Persian contact, Jews 
believed that the souls of the dead went to a dull, Hades-like place called Sheol. 
However, after the exile, the idea of a moralized afterlife with heavenly rewards for 
the good and hellish punishment for the evil, appear in Judaism. This moral view of 
the afterlife is characteristic of Zarathushtrian teaching from its very beginning in the 
Gathas. 

The central ideas of heaven and a fiery hell have been transported directly 
from the Iranian religion into Judaism - fruit of exilic Jews’ contact. Pre-exilic Jewish 
literature is explicit in its notions about after life. For, the early Jewish concept is that 
all humans are made of dust and all return to dust. There is a shadowy existence in 
Sheol, but the beings there are so insignificant that Yahweh does not know them. The 
evangelical writer John Pelt reminds us that ‘the inhabitants of Sheo/ are never called 


souls’ (nephesh). 


7 The English ‘Gehenna’ represents the Greek Ge ‘enna found in the New Testament, a phonetic 
transcription of Aramaic Gehanna, equivalent to the Hebrew Ge Hinnom, literally ‘Valley of Hinnom’, 
which was known in the Hebrew Bible as Gai Ben-Hinnom, literally ‘Valley of the son of Hinnom’, 
and in the Talmud as Gehinnom, one of the two principal valleys surrounding the old city in Jerusalem. 
In the Hebrew Bible, the site was initially where apostate Israelites and followers of various Ba’als and 
Caananite gods, including Moloch sacrificed their children by fire (2 Chronicles 28:3, 33:6; Jeremiah 
7:31, 19:2-6). In Jewish, Christian and Islamic scriptures, Gehenna is a destination of the wicked. This 
is different from the more neutral Sheol / Hades, the abode of the dead, though the King James version 
of the Bible translates both with the Anglo-Saxon word hell. In the Qur’an, Jahannam is a place of 
torment for sinners and non-believers, or the Islamic equivalent of hell. 
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The word paradise is from the ancient Iranian words ‘pairi-daeza’ meaning 
‘enclosed garden’, is one of the definite Persian loan-words in the Jewish Bible. This 
concept was in popular use in al] Near Eastern religions. ‘Eden’ not ‘Paradise’ is 
mentioned in Genesis, and paradise as an abode of light does not appear in Jewish 
literature until late books such as Enoch and the Psalm of Solomon. On the other 
hand, the Hebrew ge-hinnom is fiery hell independent of Persian influences. All 
references to ge-hinnom explicitly mean a definite geographic place, the valley of 
Hinnom outside Jerusalem. The only eschatological implications we can find are in 
Jeremiah 7:31ff, where Jeremiah predicts that the Lord will destroy the place and it 
will be used for the disposal of dead bodies. This is obviously not the place of fiery 
torment of the New Testament gehenna, which was definitely influenced by 
Zoroastrian eschatology. Even an evangelical scholar admits that gehenna, a place of 
eternal torment is a late concept, probably first century B.C.E. 

The Iranian influence continues to be evident in Jewish writings from the 
inter-testamental period. These Jewish inter-testamental writings describe a 
complicated hierarchy of angelic beings in an echo of the Zoroastrian concept of the 
holy court of the Yazatas. Similarly, post-exilic Judaism emerged with the idea of a 
‘heavenly court’, wherein God is the head with angels and archangels attending on 
Him. Further, the Jewish idea of seven chief archangels probably has its inspiration in 
the seven Amesha Spentas, the highest guardian spirits of Zoroastrian belief. Jews had 
their own ideas of angels long before they encountered Zoroastrianism; angels were 
nameless, impersonal representatives of God’s message and action. But after the exile, 
Jewish angels gain names and personalities, and also are spoken of as guardians of 
various natural phenomena, just like the Zoroastrian Yazatas. For example, Archangel 


Gabriel interprets the vision of Daniel (Daniel 8:15-27); Archangel Michael, one of 
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the chief princes, in “Conflict of nations and heavenly powers” (Daniel 10:13,21). 
The Jewish and Christian idea of a personal ‘guardian angel” may also have been 
inspired by the Zoroastrian figure of the fravashi, the divine guardian-spirit of each 
individual human being. 

In the Book of Psalms of the Jewish Bible, the judgment of the wicked in 
Psalm | is due to Persian influences, as most scholars date the writing of this psalm 
after the exile. Even if it is pre-exilic - Mitchell Dahood has established enough 
Ugaritic parallels to make this a possibility - there is no explicit mention of a Last 
Judgment or an end of the world. The punishment of the wicked could just as well be 
worldly as other-worldly. Given the context of early Jewish thought, this is a probable 
interpretation. Similarly, the fiery judgment and immortality mentioned in Psalm 
21:9-10 has been used to support the idea of an advanced eschatology in the 
psalms. According to Mitchell Dahood, the Canaanite parallels show that God makes 
the king, not any man; those who're burned are the king’s foes, not all the wicked; 
and the burning furnace is probably the mouth of Yahweh and not any burning hell. 
1.3.4.12. Messianism in the Kabbalah 

Zarathushtra, in his Gathas, describes Saoshyant (Saviour) as “a benefactor of 
the people.” According to Zoroastrian philosophy, Saosyant, a Saviour born from 
Zoroaster’s seed will come and the dead shall be resurrected, body and soul. As the 
final judgement is made, husband is set against wife and brother against brother as the 
righteous and the damned are separated by the divine judge Saoshyant. Personal and 
individual immortality is given to the righteous; and, as a final fire melts away the 


world and the damned, a Kingdom of God is established for a thousand years. 
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Concurrent with the new eschatology, in the exile, the Jews hoped for a divine 
deliverer whom they called ‘Messiah’, meaning ‘the Anointed One.’ The Jewish idea 
of Messiah or Saviour was an influence of Zoroastrian Messianism. In the Jewish 
Bible, the Book of Isaiah, possibly written during the exile, speaks of a Saviour who 
would come to rescue the Jewish people: a benefactor anointed by God to fulfil His 
role. The growth of Messianic ideas is parallel both in Jewish and Iranian thought. 
Both Persian and Jewish Messiah-mythology takes on a special person, almost a 
divine quality, which will be very important in the birth of Christianity. 
1.3.4.13. Resurrection of Body and Soul cum Resurrection at the End of the 
World 

With regard to resurrection of the dead - body and soul - Jewish Bible has two 
references, which Biblical scholars hold to be of late date, and it has been conjectured 
that the doctrine owes a great deal to Persian influence. The first is from Isaiah 26:19: 

Thy dead men shall live,.together with my dead body shall they arise. 

Awake and sing, ye that dwell in dust: 

for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, 

and the earth shall cast out the dead. 

The second is from Daniel 12:2: 

And many of those who sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 

Some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt. 

The nineteenth century Reform Judaism rejected the doctrine of resurrection in 
favour of the immortality of the soul. The traditional passages on resurrection in the 
Reform Jewish prayer books have either been deleted or interpreted as referring to 


immortality of the soul. 
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The Kabbalah believes in the physical resurrection of the dead, which, 
according to it, would take place at the end of the days of redemption, i.e. ‘on the day 
of judgment.’ Nahmanides!® taught that after a normal physical life, the resurrected 
body would be purified and be clothed in malakhut (garments of angels), thereby pass 
into the future spiritual world, which would come into being after the destruction of 
this world. This new world would emerge after the resurrection, wherein the souls and 
their ‘spiritualized’ bodies would be gathered together in the ranks of the Sefiro/, in 
the true bond of life. According to Nahmanides, even in this state, the souls would 
preserve their individual identity. However, later other views emerged. 

The Zohar speaks of ‘holy bodies’ after the resurrection, but does not state the 
specific view of their future except by allusion. According to Sefirah Binah (“The 
Kabbalah Tree of Life”) and its manifestations, after experiencing a life of pleasure by 
the resurrected in the new world, this world would be destroyed and it would return to 
chaos (‘waste and void’) in order to be re-created in a new form. According to Sefer 
ha-Temunah (“Book of the Figure”), a 13""-14" century Kabbalistic text, the world to 
come would be the creation of another link in the chain of ‘creations’ or Shemitot, or 
even the creation of a spiritual existence through which everything that exists ascends 
to the world of the Sefirot, and thus return to their primeval being, or their ‘higher 
source.” In the Great Jubilee, after 50,000 years, everything will return to the bosom 
of the Sefirah Binah, which is also called the ‘mother of the world.’ Even the 
other Sefirot, through which God guides creation, will be destroyed with the 
destruction of creation. In contrast to the teaching of Sefer ha-Temunah concerning 


the creation of worlds according to a fixed cycle (Bahya ben Asher speaks of 18,000 


'’ Nahmanides, also known as Rabbi Moses ben Nahman Girondi, Bonastruc ¢a (de) Porta and by his 
acronym Ramban (1194-1270), was a leading medieval Jewish scholar, Catalan rabbi, philosopher, 
physician, Kabbalist, and Biblical commentator. He was raised, studied, and lived for most of his life 
in Girona. 
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jubilees). However, most of the kabbalists believe that there would be only one 
creation, and correspondingly only one eternal ‘world to come.’ The contradiction of 
having two judgments - one, soon after death, and the other, after resurrection - one of 
which appears to be superfluous, prompted some kabbalists to restrict the Day of 
Judgment to the nations of the world, while the souls of Jews, would be judged soon 
after death. All these ideas are an influence of Persian, Egyptian and other 
neighbourhood religions, which is totally foreign and strange to Jewish orthodoxy. 
Absolutely none of these elements was present in Judaism before the exile. The world 
was governed solely by Yahweh; evil in the world was solely the product of human 
actions. There was no principle of evil among pre-exilic Jews. The afterlife was 
simply a ‘House of Dust’ called Sheol wherein the soul lasted for only a brief time. 
There was no concept of an end of time or history, or of a world beyond this one. 
However, post-exilic Jews of the diaspora include several innovations - a syncretic 
adaptation from Zoroastrianism - due to their contact with them during the exile 
followed by its post-factum effect. 
1.3.4.14. Transmigration of souls or Metempsychosis 

Book of Brightness, a major twelfth century Kabbalah text, for the first time 
introduced the doctrine of transmigration of souls or reincarnation into Judaism, i.e. 
the passing of souls into successive bodily forms, or the belief that the souls of the 
deceased return to this world reincarnating in different forms - in human body, in 
animals, or in inanimate objects. Hence, Kosher” slaughter and eating in accordance 


with Jewish law (i.e. ritual washing of hands and recitation of blessings) acquired an 


"Kosher is a Yiddish word, from Hebrew kasher meaning ‘proper’ or ‘fit. The laws 
of kashrut (dietary laws) define foods fit for use. Kosher slaughter is a ritual killing of mammals and 
birds which are bled to death (halal). 
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additional notion of reincarnation. Thus. if an animal were slaughtered according to 
kashrut laws, then the soul that had been reincarnated in that beast was set free and 
able to improve its spiritual level. Further, they added a chain of intermediary states 
between Jews and idol worshippers, or spiritualized the very definition of Jews and 
non-Jews, and argued that a soul can be re-incarnated in different communities 
(whether Jewish or not) as much as within a single one. In his book Emunot v’ Deot, 
Rabbi Saadia Gaon says that Jews who believe in reincarnation have adopted a non- 
Jewish belief. 

According to the Kabbalah, souls pre-exist in the world of emanations, and are 
all destined to inhabit human bodies. Like the Sephiroth from which it emanates, 
every soul has ten potencies, consisting of a trinity of triads - spirit, soul and 
elemental soul or neptesh. Each soul, before its entrance into the world, consists of 
male and female united into one being, but when it descends to earth, the two parts are 
separated and animate different bodies. The destiny of the soul upon earth is to 
develop from the perfect germ implanted in it, which must ultimately return to Ein 
Sof. If the soul does not succeed in acquiring the experience for which it has been sent 
to earth, it must re-inhabit the body three times so that it becomes duly purified. When 
all the souls in the world of the Sephiroth have passed through this period of 
probation and returned to the bosom of Ein Sof, the jubilee will begin. Even Satan will 
be restored to his original angelic nature, and existence will be a Sabbath without end. 

The idea of punishment in Gehinnom (which was envisaged as a subtle 
spiritual fire that burned and purified the souls) conflicted to no uncertain way with 
the idea of atonement through transmigration (Gilgu/). There was no settled opinion 
on the question of which sin was punished by Gehinnom, and which by 


transmigration. One can only say that with the development of the Kabbalah, 
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transmigration took an ever more distinct role in this context. Both the Garden of 
Eden and Gehinnom were beyond this world, or on the borders of it, whereas the 
doctrine of transmigration ensured reward and punishment in large measure in this 
world. Kabbalists sought various compromises between these two paths, but they 
came to no agreed solution. Attempts were also made to remove the whole subject 
of Gehinnom from its literal sense and to interpret it, either according to the view 
of Maimonides, or referring to transmigration metaphorically. The eschatology of the 
Kabbalah, and particularly that of the Zohar, was greatly influenced by the idea of the 
pre-existence of souls. The existence of the soul in ‘the world of souls’ is nothing 
more than its return to its original existence before its descent into the body. The 
works of Abraham Cohen de Herrera (1570-1635 C.E.) are full of references to 
gentile mystical philosophers. Such approach was particularly common among 
the Renaissance and post-Renaissance Italian Jews. Late medieval and Renaissance 
Italian Kabbalists, such as, Yohanan Alemanno, David Messer Leon and Abraham 
Yagel, adhered tohumanistic ideals and _ incorporated teachings of 
various Christian and pagan mystics. 

A prime representative of this humanist stream in the Kabbalah was 
Rabbi Elijah Benamozegh, who openly praised Christianity, Islam, Zoroastrianism, 
Hinduism, as well as a whole range of ancient pagan mystical systems. He believed 
that the Kabbalah can reconcile the differences between the world religions, which 
represent different facets and stages of the universal human spirituality. In his 
writings, _Benamozegh interprets the New Testament, Hadith, Vedas, 


Avesta and pagan mysteries according to the Kabbalistic theosophy. 
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1.3.4.15. Kabbalah Syncretic Roots of the Transmigration of souls 

According to Pythagoras, who probably imbibed the doctrine of 
metempsychosis from Egypt, the rational mind, after being freed from the chains of 
the body, assumes an ethereal vehicle, and passes into the region of the dead, where it 
remains till it is sent back to this world to inhabit some other body - human or animal. 
When it is adequately purified after undergoing successive purgations, it is received 
among the gods, and returns to the eternal source from which it proceeded first. Till 
about eighth century, this doctrine was foreign to Judaism, when, under the influence 
of the Sufi mystics, it was adapted by the Karaites*’ cum other Jewish dissenters. 
Rabbi Saadia Gaon cited it first in Jewish literature as a protest against the belief, 
which was shared by the Yudghanites”! or whomsoever he contemptuously designated 
as ‘so-called Jews.’ In Saadia’s words, the raison d’étre by the adherents of 
metempsychosis for their belief is partly intellectual and partly scriptural. They are: 

1. Human beings possess attributes of animals, like, the gentleness of a lamb, the 
rage of a wild beast, the gluttony of a dog, the lightness of a bird, etc. They 
assert that these features prove that their possessors have in part the souls of 
the respective animals. 

2. On the contrary, it would be against divine justice to inflict pain upon children 


as punishment for the sins committed by their souls in a previous state. The 


°° Karaite Judaism or Karaism, meaning ‘Readers of the Hebrew Scriptures’ is a Jewish movement 
arisen in the 7-9" centuries C.E. in Baghdad and possibly in Egypt, characterized by the recognition 
of the Hebrew / Jewish Bible alone as its supreme legal authority in Halakhah (Jewish religious law) 
and theology. It is distinct from Rabbinism, which considers the Oral Torah, the legal decisions of the 
Sanhedrin as codified in the Talmud, and subsequent works to be authoritative interpretations of the 
Torah. 

“'Yudghann (Yehuda, 8"century C.E.), sectarian of Hamadan (Iran), a pupil of Abu Isa al-Isfahan, 
claimed to be a prophet of his followers, the Yudghanites, who believed him to be the Messiah. The 
Karaite historian Jacob al-Kirkisani writes in his book Gardens and Parks (938) that the Yudghanites 
prohibit meat and intoxicating drinks, observe many prayers and fasts, etc. 
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scriptural reasons stated are conclusions drawn from certain Biblical verses, 

such as: 

Neither with you only do I make this covenant and this oath; 

but with him that standeth here with us this day before the Lord our God, 

and also with him that is not here with us this day. (Deuteronomy29: 14-15): 

and, 

Blessed be the man that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly. (Psalms 1:1) 

Saadia refutes both reasons saying that it is not worthwhile to show the 
foolishness and the low-mindedness of the believers in metempsychosis. He says that 
he is afraid, for, they might exercise a pernicious influence upon others (Emunot we- 
De ot 6). 

The doctrine had few adherents among Jews. Only with the spread of the 
Kabbalah, it began taking roots in Judaism, and then it gained believers even among 
those who were little inclined towards mysticism. The Kabbalists eagerly adopted the 
doctrine, for, it offered vast field to mystic speculations, and it was almost a necessary 
corollary of their psychological system. According to them, the absolute condition of 
the soul is its return after developing all those perfections the germs of which are 
eternally implanted in it, to the Infinite Source from which it emanated. Therefore, 
another term of life must be given to those souls which have not fulfilled their destiny 
here below and have not been purified enough for the state of reunion with the 
Primordial Cause. Hence if the soul, on its first assumption of a human body and 
sojourn on earth, doesn’t acquire that state for which it descended, but gets 
contaminated by the pollutants, it must re-inhabit a body till it is able to ascend in a 


purified state through repeated trials. This is the theory of the Zohar, which says: 
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All souls are subject to transmigration; and men do not know the ways of the 
Holy One, blessed be He! They do not know that they are brought before the 
tribunal both before they enter into this world and after they leave it; they are 
ignorant of the many transmigrations and secret probations which they have to 
undergo, and of the number of souls and spirits which enter into this world and 
which do not return to the palace of the Heavenly King. Men do not know how 
the souls revolve like a stone which is thrown from a sling. But the time is at 
hand when these mysteries will be disclosed. (Zohar 2. 99b) 

According to Patristics like Origen, Kabbalists used metempsychosis as their 
main argument in favour of the doctrine of divine justice. But the question, why the 
wicked prosper while the righteous are miserable, remains unanswerable. Still, 
inflicting pain upon the innocent would be an act of cruelty, unless it is a nemesis for 
sins committed by the soul in the previous state. 

Although, the Kabbalah elevated the doctrine of metempsychosis to the rank 
of a dogma, still it meted out stringent opposition from Jewish leaders in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, who attacked the belief on philosophical grounds, 
alleging it to be a heathen superstition, opposed to the very spirit of Judaism. But, the 
opposition gradually ceased and the belief came to be shared even by those who were 
imbued with Aristotelian philosophy. Thus Isaac Abravanel sees in the commandment 
of the levirate’’ a proof of the doctrine of metempsychosis giving the following 
reasons: 

1. God in His mercy willed to give another trial to the soul, which had yielded 

to the sanguine temperament of the flesh, thus committing capital sin like 


murder, adultery... 


~- The term ‘Levirate’ comes from the Latin /evir, meaning husband’s brother. It is a Jewish lawful 
custom by which a man had to marry his childless brother's widow (Deuteronomy 25:5-10). 
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2. It is just when a man dies young a chance should be given to his soul to 
execute in another body the good deeds which it had no time to perform in 
the first one. 

3. Sometimes, the soul of the wicked passes into another body in order to 
receive its deserved punishment here below instead of in the other world, 
where it would be much more severe (commentary on Deuteronomy 25:5). 

Leon of Modena refuted these points against metempsychosis in his pamphlet 
Ben Dawid: 

It is not God, but the planets, that determine the temperament of the body; why 
then subject the soul to the risk of entering into a body with a temperament as 
bad as, if not worse than, that of the one it has left? Would it not be more in 
keeping with God’s mercy to take into consideration the weakness of the body 
and to pardon the soul at once? To send the soul of a man who died young into 
another body would be to make it run the risk of losing the advantages it had 
acquired in its former body. Why send the soul of the wicked to another body 
in order to punish it here below? Was there anything to prevent? 

Some modern Jews are attracted to the occult and believe in reincarnation. 
Otherwise the doctrine has had its day, and is believed in by very few modern Jews, 
although hardly any Orthodox Jew today will positively denounce the doctrine. This 
doctrine of reincarnation shows how precarious it is to attempt to see Judaism in 
monolithic terms. Here is a doctrine rejected as a foreign importation by a notable 
thinker such as Saadia, and upon which other thinkers, including Maimonides, are 


silent, and yet, for the Kabbalists, it is revealed truth. 
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1.3.16. Pardes: The Kabbalah Exegetical Tools 

The Zohar is the Kabbalah foundational text written during the Middle Ages 
and published in early fourteenth century Spain by Moses de Leon, who attributed it 
to Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai, who lived in the second century C.E. It is believed to be 
a compilation of various streams of thought and teaching, and not the work of one 
man. It is a mystical commentary on the Torah, and it is thought by Kabbalists to be 
equal in holiness to the Bible and the Talmud.”? It deals with the topics, such as the 
nature of God, the creation of the universe, the destiny of humanity, the nature of evil, 
and the meaning of the Bible. According to the Zohar, the study of Torah has four 
levels of exegetical interpretation. They are called Pardes (also spelled PaRDeS) from 
their initial letters (PRDS in Hebrew means ‘orchard.’) 

e Peshat (‘simple’ in Hebrew): the direct interpretations of meaning. 

e Remez (‘hint[s]’ in Hebrew): the allegoric meanings (through allusion). 

e Derash or darash (‘inquire’ or ‘seek’ in Hebrew): Midrashic”* (i.e. 
Rabbinic) meanings, often with imaginative comparisons with similar 
words or verses. 

e Sod (‘secret’ or ‘mystery’ in Hebrew): the inner, esoteric (metaphysical) 
meanings, expressed in the Kabbalah. 

The Encyclopedia Mikrait notes Pardes as one of the Persian terms that 


entered into Biblical Hebrew.”> It appears three times in the Tanakh -Shir HaShirim 


3 The Talmud (in Hebrew means instruction, learning, teach, study) is the central text of 


mainstream Judaism, considered second to the Torah. It is also traditionally referred to as Shas the ‘six 
orders’ of the oral law of Judaism. It has two components: The Mishnah (c. 200 C.E.), the first written 
compendium of Judaism’s oral law, and the Gemara (c. 500 C.E.), an elucidation of the Mishnah and 
related Tannaitic Hebrew writings. It contains the opinions of thousands of rabbis on a variety of 


subjects, including law, ethics, philosophy, customs, history, theology, lore and many other topics. 

** The Hebrew term Midrash (plural midrashim), meaning ‘story’ from ‘to investigate’ or ‘study’ also 
‘interpretation’ or ‘exposition’ is a homiletic method of Biblical exegesis. 

5 Biblical Hebrew (also called Classical Hebrew) is the archaic form of the Hebrew language, a 
Canaanite Semitic language spoken in Canaan between the Jordan River and the Mediterranean Sea, 
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4:13; Koheleth or Ecclesiastes 2:5: and Nehemiah 2:8 - with the meaning ‘orchard’, 
compared to the Greek sense, ‘fenced off areas belonging to the king.” According to 
Ben Yehuda, the term Pardesi was borrowed from Persian to Late Babylonian 
(Menachem Zevi Kaddari also mentions Akkadian), and perhaps it is from 
here Pardes entered Biblical Hebrew. All this substantiates the syncretic element of 
the Zohar, the very foundational testament of the Kabbalah faith, which deploys 
Persian exegetical tools to interpret the Torah - a syncretic element of the Kabbalah. 
1.3.4.17. Zoroastrian Influence on Jewish Sects 

The Zoroastrian connection becomes even more evident in the writings of 
Jewish sects like Pharisees, Sadducees, Essenes and Zealots. Due to archaeological 
findings, such as “the Dead Sea Scrolls” and the “Nag Hammadi Library” the modern 
world can know what these ancient devotees believed - and some of these beliefs 
show direct Zoroastrian influence. This is especially true in the text, “Essene Manual 
of Discipline” which, like the apocalyptic texts, describes a war between the Spirit of 
Light and the Spirit of Darkness, as well as the Spirit of Truth and the Spirit of Error, 
and an ultimate end-time when the battle will be won. This, more than a millennium 
older Essene text sounds almost exactly like the Gathas, which could be a free 
translation of the dualistic verses of the Gathas: 

For God has established the two spirits in equal measure until the last period, 

and has put eternal enmity between their divisions. An abomination to truth 

are deeds of error, and an abomination to error are all ways of truth... (“Essene 

Manual of Discipline” from “The Dead Sea Scrolls,” Millar Burrows ed.). 

According to Zoroastrian philosophy, time and creation has a beginning, a 


middle, and an end, wherein all will be judged. These Zarathushtrian teachings were 


and was attested from the 10" century B.C.E. to 70 C.E., which eventually developed into Mishnaic 
Hebrew, and was spoken until the second century C.E. 
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elaborated and illustrated with myths. Many of them were borrowed from the pre- 
Zoroastrian Indo-Iranian gods and goddesses, as well as myths of cosmic conflict 
from ancient Mesopotamia. Later Zoroastrianism also started teaching of a specific 
sacred time-line, a historical structure for the created world. The Zoroastrians are 
often credited with introducing eschatology, or the knowledge of the ‘end of time’ and 
its events into the religious world of both East and West. All these are found reflected 
in Judaism in general and Jewish sects in particular. 
1.3.4.18. Division of Jewish History on Persian Parlance 

Persian influence on Judaism can be seen not only in Jewish life, philosophy 
and literature, but in their division of history into various distinct eras or monarchies 
as well. The Persians divided their history of the world into three monarchies: the 
Assyrian, the Median, and the Persian. In the Hellenistic period a fourth monarchy 
was added, i.e. their own Greek kingdom, which as far as Palestine was concerned, 
consisted of the Ptolemaic dynasty in Egypt and the Seleucid dynasty in Syria, with 
the capital at Antioch. The Jews adapted this four-monarchy theory of history to their 
own situation by substituting the Babylonian empire (as better known to them) for the 
Assyrian empire, and by adding a fifth kingdom - the universal reign of God on earth, 
based on His chosen people, Israelites or the Jews. This last kingdom would be an 
everlasting kingdom - an eschatological concept. 


1.3.5. The Kabbalah and Eastern Religions 


There is a parallel between the Kabbalah and Eastern Religions. According to 
Tao, it is the resolution in harmony of the passive Yin and the active Yang which 
produces the enlightened state where all duality merges into oneness, a noble path 
leading to peace and contentment. Further, there is some dispute among Kabbalists as 


to whether all are sons of Adam or only Jews have within them the Neshama or 
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‘divine spark” which would allow re-incorporation to the Ein Sof. According to the 
Zohar, only Jews come from the Sitra di-Kedusha or ‘holy side’ from which the 
divine spark proceeds. Non-Jews are products of the Sitra Achra or “other side’ and so 
do not have the Neshama or ‘divine’ but only the animal soul called Nefesh and a 
spirit of cognitive ability called the Ruah. This idea is not from any of the Orthodox 
Jewish texts, but a sacestiecdiceaiion by the Kabbalah from the Eastern religious 
philosophies. According to Gershom Scholem, the techniques of prophetic Kabbalah 
that were used to aid the ascent of the soul, such as breathing exercises, the repetition 
of the divine names, and meditation on colours, bear a marked resemblance to both 


Indian Yoga and Islamic Sufism. 
1.4. Hasidism 


Hasidic Judaism or Hasidism is derived from the Hebrew root Hasi ‘dut, and in 
Sephardi Hebrew, Ashkenazi Hebrew and Yiddish, Chasidus, meaning ‘piety’ (hasid) 
or ‘loving kindness’ (hesed or chesed). It is a mystical branch of Orthodox 
Judaism that promotes spirituality through mysticism as the essential aspect of Jewish 
faith. 

During the Middle Ages, the early Jewish mystical traditions were fused with 
Christian and Islamic mysticism (or Sufism), and Neo-Platonism, producing the 
German Hasidic movement (Ashkenazi Hasidism), which peaked between 1 tes" 
centuries. Its leading figures were Judah he-Hasid (d. 1217) and his pupil Eleazar of 
Worms (d. 1238), who produced syncretic literary works combining elements of 
Merkabah and theurgy’° with tarot cards - mystical speculations about letters and 


numbers. All the more. Hasidism per se was founded in eighteenth century Eastern 


°° Theurgy is the ritualistic practice, magical in nature, performed with the intention of invoking the 
action or evoking the presence of god(s), in order to unite with the divine, achieve henosis, thus perfect 
oneself. It was a magic performed with the aid of beneficent spirits, as formerly practised by the Neo- 
Platonists. 
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Europe by Rabbi Israel ben Eliezer (who came to be called as Rabbi Israel Ba’al 
Shem Tov) as a reaction against Rabbinism. who led European Jewry away from 
overly legalistic Judaism towards Hasidic mysticism. It comprised part of 
contemporary Ultra-Orthodox Judaism. alongside Talmudic  Lithuanian- 
Yeshiva” approach and the Oriental Sephardi tradition.”* ‘Hasidim*, so are its 
followers called, venerate leadership as the embodiment and _ intercessor 
of divinity. On the other hand, it cherishes the sincerity and concealed holiness of the 
common folk and their equality with the scholarly elite leaders. Hasidism emphasizes 
pan-entheism, 1.e. the immanent divine presence in everything. 

Hasidic Judaism is not one movement, but a collection of separate individual 
groups with some commonality. Thus, each Hasidic dynasty follows its own 
principles. Approximately there are 30 major Hasidic groups and several hundred 
minor groups. Though. prima facie there isn’t one version of Hasidism, individual 
Hasidic groups often share with each other underlying philosophy, worship practices, 
dress, and songs, borrowed from local cultures. 

1.4.1. Hasidic Doctrine of Tzadik 

Hasidic doctrine of /zadik (righteous one) was not constituted by Hasidism, 
for, it predates Hasidic theology and so it is conjectured to be non-Hasidic. All the 
more, Hasidism presented this doctrine in a different form, which turned the 
zadik into a quasi-messianic figure. Further. instead of the tzadik being a national 


messianic figure, as he was previously believed to be, now he lived within each 


*? Talmudic Lithuanian- Yeshiva approach is an organized Torah study in the eighteenth century, which 
initiated mystical study of Hasidism. For, the traditional approach did not cater to those who were 
looking for more intensive study. 

*8 Oriental Sephardi tradition refers specifically to the tradition of Jews of the African or Asian origin. 
While the Ashkenazi-Sephardi Jewish division is a very old one, the Ashkenazi-Oriental division is 
new to Israel. 
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community and became the messianic figure in each community, and accordingly 
there believed to have had many of them. 

The tzadik was a man without evil, but he assumed the evils of those within 
his community upon himself as ransom. He was considered to be a ‘righteous man’ 
and the intermediary between his community and God. According to Hasidic doctrine, 
the power of the ‘zadik was limited to the boundaries of the community in which he 
lived. His chief aim was the redemption of every soul within his community. 
However, his community also sought his help in securing earthly favours as well, 
such as earning a livelihood, prevention and cure of illnesses, to have children, and so 
on. In return for his help, the people provided the /zadik and his family with the daily 
requirements for their life and sustenance. 

Concerning the doctrine of the ‘zadik, Hasidic literature has composed the 
hagiographical literature that describes religious heroes. One example of such epics 
was the legends of the Besht that was collected in the nineteenth century and 
entitled Shivhei ha-Besht(“In Praise of the Besht”), following an_ earlier 
version Shivhei ha-Ari, which was about Isaac Luria. Other such stories concern 
heroes fighting for Sufi principles against those opposing them. 

1.4.2. Hasidic Messianism 

According to Hasidic theory, the messianic role of the (zadik is limited to the 
confines of one’s own community, and only during his lifetime. These jurisdictional 
confines are in force so long as the various ‘zadikim acknowledge that there are other 
such leaders administering similar powers. However. these cease when a fzadik claims 
to be the only /zadik. or the true (zadik (tzadik ha-emet). This situation occurred with 
Nahman of Bratslav. who viewed himself as the only true ‘zadik. Therefore, he did 


not establish a dynasty. and his adherents believed in his messianic role, that he will 
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return as a redeemer after his death in 1811. A similar phenomenon has been 
happening now in Habad Lubavitch since the last leader, Menahem Mendel 
Shneerson, died in Brooklyn in 1995 without leaving an heir. Those Habad adherents, 
who believed in his messianic mission before his death, now expect him to return to 
the world as a redeemer. 

The issue of messianism in Hasidism hasn’t been resolved as yet. Most 
scholars affirm that Hasidism neutralized messianism in Lurianism and Sabbatianism, 
emphasizing individual worship and devotion instead. Hasidism, more than any other 
Jewish segment, rejected all the proposed solutions to Jewish problems, such as 
Zionism, emancipation, emigration to new lands across the ocean, and socialism. The 
court of the ‘zadik was regarded as the safest, most protected place on earth. The 
belief in the redeeming powers of the ‘zadik was paramount. Hasidic messianic 
concept was a syncretic adaptation from Zoroastrianism via Kabbalism. However, 
(zadik - the unique Hasidic flavour to messainism - was a Hasidic contribution. 


1.4.3. Hasidism and Magical Interpretation 


Magic is the power of apparently influencing the course of events and 
exercising control over nature with the assistance of mysterious or supernatural 
forces. Belief in magic was integral to life in Eastern Europe, among Jews and non- 
Jews alike. Magical interpretations in Hasidism were much more conspicuous than the 
speculative interpretations of the Kabbalah. Some books of magic were available to 
East European Hasidic authors, especially Sefer Razi'el ha-malakh. An affinity for 
magic is evident not only from a variety of Hasidic discussions that emphasize the 
extraordinary powers of the /zadik, but also from the very profession of the founder of 


Hasidism, Ba’al Shem Tov, an itinerant magician who was designated ‘master of the 
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good name.” The recurrence of various versions of the Golem legend” in Eastern 
Europe from the end of the sixteenth century, which followed techniques and stories 
of Haside Ashkenaz, \ikewise reflects a special interest in this topic, unparalleled in 
other parts of the Jewish diaspora. Magic in Hassidic life was practised in a number of 
ways: 

1. Ba‘ale Shem (masters of the [Holy] Name) were experts in the use of magic. 

2. Objects infused with magical powers (amulets). 

3. Magical entities (demons), and, 

4. Literature devoted to magic, such as folk-remedy and charm literature. 

There was almost no facet of Hasidic life that did not include some aspect of 
magic or the other, and in matters of health, magic was essential. Rabbi Israel Ba’al 
Shem Tov, the founder of Hasidism was an active magician par excellance and also a 
practitioner of folk medicine. The Hasidic fzadik was believed to have possessed 
magical talismanic powers, who could enhance the spiritual and material welfare of 
his disciples by bringing abundance to this world from the upper one. Often times, the 
rabbis wrote amulets and their followers turned to them for protection, for problem 
solving, and for informationes from celestial sources with regard to trouble-some 
issues cum practical wisdom. Besides being a socio-spiritual centre, the Hasidic court 
was often the site of magical doings. Magic is looming large in Hasidic tales about the 
wondrous deeds of tsadikim, in Shivhe ha-Besht (1814) or “In Praise of Ba’al Shem 
Tov” through the whole of Hasidic hagiographic literature. The genre was to provide 
people with hundreds of collections of Hasidic stories, most of which revolve round 
the Hasidic tzaddik, who performs miracles, usually on behalf of a specific individual 


but at times on behalf of the community as a whole. For Hasidic thinkers, the telling 


° In Jewish folklore, a golem (disambiguation) is an animated anthropomorphic being, created entirely 
from inanimate matter. It was used to mean an amorphous, unformed material in Psalm 139:16 and 
medieval writing. 
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of a story is a religious act, of no less import than the observance of the 
commandments, the study of Torah, or prayer. 

Magic and magicians were always part and parcel of Hasidic society, having 
its roots in almost the entire Jewish, especially Hasidic literary tradition - Bible, 
Talmud, halakhic and kabbalistic literature, ethical works, folk literature, Hasidic 
philosophical tradition. (cf. The categorical rejection of magic by Maimonides school 
was quite unusual in Jewish tradition). Elements of magical practices, including types 
of soothsaying, were prevalent from the time of the Talmudic sages until modern 
times, and at times the local magical lore also had its influence on ancient traditions. 

On the whole, magic is more multicultural than ethnic. with numerous 
practices common to people of a certain region. Hence, there are umpteen similarities 
between Jewish magic in Eastern Europe and analogous manifestations in Christian 
society. For example, magical knowledge in healing and traditional herbal medicine 
was found both among Jewish and Christian women who were familiar with the 
traditions of healing powers of local flora, who combined this knowledge with 
incantations. Their neighbours and Jews feared the evil eye (eyn hore in Yiddish; ayin 
ha-ra in Hebrew). Moreover, belief in the special magical powers of Jews flourished 
among some Christians as well. 

In Eastern Europe, belief in magic was widespread among the populace and 
the enlightened elite. The halakhic scholars were popular practitioners of magic. The . 
Jewish intellectual elite not only did not object to magic, but it was they who 
preserved and passed it down to the succeeding generations. 

By the end of sixteenth century, the percolation of Kabbalah into East 
European pan-Jewish religio-cultural aspects of life was accompanied by an intense 


desire in magic. No distinction was drawn between ‘esoteric knowledge’ and 
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‘knowledge of magic.” For, magic was one of the dimensions of esoterica - of 
Kabbalah. In fact, the magic practitioners were often called kabbalists. At the same 
time, there were competing norms that arose from the belief that magical 
manipulation of divine names was dangerous and thus to be avoided. Moreover, the 
attaching of taboos and making it a cult of such praxis was characteristic of folk 
magic. Nevertheless, the desperation of those who were felt to be assailed by demons 
frequently pressed them to overcome these prohibitions. And the integral quality of 
magic which attracted them most was its dangerous quality. 

In pre-eighteenth century East European Jewish communities, the practitioners 
of magic were very often certain reputed rabbis who were believed to have possessed 
shaman-like qualities. They were called Ba‘ale Shem, a-centuries-old term. In the 
eighteenth century, Ba‘ale Shem underwent transformation and professionalization, 
and was called Ba‘ale Shem or Ba‘ale Shem Tov (master of the good name) - the two 
terms were used interchangeably - who possessed the knowledge of the secret names 
of God and could manipulate them to serve his purposes and intentions - good or evil. 
He was also familiar with the ‘other side.” and possessed the art of combating 
the demons and other evil forces. He could also see into the future and visualize 
distant happenings. Often times, he was a healer, possessing the knowledge of herbs 
and plants; he knew the magical arts of metoposcopy (i.e. the study of physiognomy - 
a form of divination in which the diviner predicts personality, character, and destiny, 
based on the pattern of lines on the subject's forehead. It was developed by the 
sixteenth century astrologer and physician Jerome Cardan) and chiromancy (reading 
the forehead or the palm to determine the state of a person's soul). He would prepare 
amulets and charms that made a person invisible, ensure that a barren woman would 


conceive, protect a woman in childbirth. cure the sick, or safeguard a traveller on a 
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journey. Particularly, the vulnerable new-borns were in need of protection from 
female demons such as Lilith, who might steal the infant and substitute it with a clay- 
and-straw doll. 

Ba‘ale Shem often brought out esoteric literature based on their own traditions, 
guiding the followers in the recitation of incantations, folk medicine recipes, charms, 
and the preparation of talismans and amulets, to deal with a variety of problems, 
dangers and difficulties. Thus, Sefer ha-hayim by Shim’on Frankfurt (1703), is a 
Hebrew-Yiddish book of prayers to be recited during times of illness and death, 
includes in the Yiddish section certain remedies that are effective in improving a 
man’s sex life. For, impotence, like barrenness, was considered to be the result of 
demonic activity. An impotent man was called “one who is prevented from having 
intercourse”; and witchcraft believed to have prevented him from being so. Often 
times, the victim was a newly married groom. who was considered particularly 
vulnerable to demons. The innumerable magical solutions propounded in the literature 
of this period to solve the problem of impotence suggest that it was quite common. 
Here is one Hasidic literary piece for the combating of impotence: 

If a person is prevented from having intercourse, he should take a sword with 

which a man has been killed in that very year and a red apple. He should cut 

the apple in two with the sword, giving half to her and half to himself. This 

should be done at dawn on a Tuesday or a Friday. (To/dot adam, no. 38) 

Going out at night, the time when demons are most active, is seen as an act of 
danger: 

If a man is out on the road at night and he sees an image of candlelight 

skipping from place to place, called in Yiddish parfir likhter, these are spirits. 


It is their way to mislead a person. causing him to go the wrong way. [To 
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overcome this] he should say, three times: ‘And God said to Satan.’(Ya‘akov 

ben Mosheh, Minhat Ya ‘akov solet, 1731) 

Magical means were also deployed to combat dangers posed by other mortals, 
such as thieves and robbers: 

Here is a great secret for travel, to see and not be seen by any person who is an 

enemy, a thief, or a violent man. It is tested and checked. I have myself tried 

it, with the help of God, in dangerous places several times, and it worked and 

is a great thing. (Shem tov katan, 24a) 

The integration of magic into Jewish life is reflected in Hasidic ethical 
literature as well. The popular work in this genre was Kav ha-yashar by Tsevi Hirsh 
Koidanover, which vividly describes a demonic world in an attempt to warn the 


Hasidim of the rigorous consequences of sin. Further, in the ethical will Yesh 


nohalin (1701) there is an instruction that Psalm 91 of the Jewish Bible - considered 
particularly effective in keeping demons away - be recited seven times by seven pious 
and learned men as the body is being lowered into the grave. 

Halakhic literature too speaks about demons. Shabetai ha-Kohen’s Sifie Kohen 
says, “And it is known... that there is one angel called Shed (literally ‘demon’, but 
also a Hebrew acronym for a guard of book pages), and he harms whoever leaves a 
book open” (Yoreh de ‘ah, 277, paragraph A). Few halakhic practices may have self- 
acquired magical meaning, as in the case of the ceremony performed after one gets a 
bad dream, in order to prevent its coming to pass. As per the age-old Jewish tradition, 
in Eastern Europe. dreams were regarded as a means to communicate with spiritual 
entities and with powers in the upper worlds, as well as with the dead. 

Magic or sorcery was forbidden by Jewish law. The Torah states: “You shall 


not suffer a sorceress to live” (Exodus 22:17). However, sorcery was prevalent in 
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different periods, and it could not be fought frontally. It is pascible that the opposition 
to sorcery on one hand, and the realization that the masses needed it on the other, led 
to its restriction and to its attribution to a certain type of people. The Jew was no 
different from the non-Jew in the need for ssonle possessing supernatural powers. In 
the non-Jewish world, these individuals were called sorcerers, while among the 
Jewish people they were known as Ba‘ale Shem. The Jews evaded the prohibition 
against sorcery by determining that there were powers of sanctity - the use of which 
was permitted - and powers of impurity, and only these constituted sorcery and 
therefore were prohibited. 

1.4.4. Transmigration or Reincarnation and Exorcism in Hasidism 

One more magical trait emerged in Hasidism was dybbuk (dibuk in Hebrew), 
i.e. connection between two worlds - present and hereafter. In dybbuk, the evil spirit 
of a deceased person is believed to have taken possession of another human body and 
communicate through it. In such cases, a professional entrusted with halakhic 
authority (i.e. exorcist) was summoned in order to cast out the dybhuk, who would use 
means from the sphere between the mystic and the magical - generally using oaths, 
incantations, and ritual ceremonial objects such as a shofar, candles, prayer shawls, or 
a Torah scroll. On a general parlance, the world of the dead was one of the most 
important sources of the presence of magic in Jewish daily life. 

In fact, it was essential to follow the customs intended to guard the space 
between the living and the dead. These topics also are of great importance in the 
Hasidic story, but they predate it. The first extant stories about transmigration, and 
those about the exorcism of dybbuks, come from sixteenth century Safed. Since then, 
there is a quite extensive literature comprising transmigration and dybbuk stories. 


Although dybbuk stories have decreased in recent generations, such stories are still to 
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be found occasionally. The belief in transmigration is deeply rooted among Hasidim 
and Kabbalists. 

But magic suffered venomous criticism by followers of the Enlightenment. 
Manifestations of magic and demonology were mocked in the writings of Maskilim 
(i.e. leaders of the Haskalah movement). who propagated magical beliefs as a clear 
sign of the cultural backwardness of traditional Jews. On the other hand, Jewish 
ethnography was highly interested in magic, and the An-ski Ethnographic Expedition 
- Saint Petersburg, uncovered magical practices as well as magical objects among 
Jews of the Russian Pale. 

An intent observation on Judaism would reveal that religion as dogma and 
religion as praxis is a contradiction in terms. For the believing community, religion is 
not only a preparation for the life to come, but also to face the storms of life on earth. 
For this, one’s own religion need not serve as a panacea for all life’s problems, thus 
be a magical-master-key for all enigmatic life situations. Practically speaking, religion 
is also a matter of convenience, wherein people adapt whatever they consider good to 
lead and face life, including things from other religio-cultural, especially mystical 
elements. Hence. there are syncretic theosophical and religio-cultural practices, which 
mirror in the literature of the time. 

1.5. Canaanite Influences in the Psalms 

Canaanites were an indigenous tribe (the others were Amorites, Hittites, 
Perizzites, Hivites and Jebuzites) in old Palestine (present Israel) when the Jews had 
returned to Canaan in Palestine from the bondage of King Herod in Egypt, under the 
leadership of Moses. The effects of Canaanite and Persian culture on the evolution of 


Jewish faith are pervasive. Mitchell Dahood’s ingenious interpretation of the psalms 
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is based on his virtuoso of the Ugaritic texts unearthed at Ras Shamrah in 1929, which 
led to a real knowledge explosion about Canaanite mythology and religion. 

Speaking on the Biblical Psalms, Dahood opines, “Israelite poetry continues 
the poetic tradition of the Canaanites, borrowing Canaanite poetic techniques, 
parallelism, vocabulary, imagery. mythology, ete.” Admitting Dahood’s views 
Phillips espies an essential element in the principle of religious syncretism: the 
dominant culture prevails in the exchange. Phillips states: 

Undoubtedly on entry into Canaan, Israel did take over much of the 

indigenous religion and absorb it into her own. This was inevitable when a 

simpler culture encountered a much wealthier and more sophisticated 

environment.” 

Cooke, Gaster, Dahood, and others have concluded that the religious synthesis 
with Canaanite hymnology was so pervasive that the Jewish poets ‘Yahwinized’ 
pre-existing Canaanite hymns. At least Psalm 29 (but perhaps more) is a Yahwist 
adaptation of an older Canaanite hymn to the storm god Baal. Dahood says, “Virtually 


every word in the psalm can now be duplicated in older Canaanite texts.”*” 
1.6. Influence of Jewish Mystical Literature on Litterateurs 


Jewish mysticism has influenced the thought of some major Jewish 
theologians in the twentieth century, outside of Kabbalistic or Hasidic traditions. The 
first Chief Rabbi of Mandate Palestine. Abraham Isaac Kook was a mystical thinker 
who drew heavily on Kabbalistic notions through his own poetic terminology. His 
writings are concerned with fusing the false divisions between sacred and secular, 


rational and mystical, legal and imaginative. Students of Joseph B. Soloveitchik, 





Mitchell Dahood, SJ, The Anchor Bible: Psulms, Vol. 3, Yale University Press, U.S.A., 1970, p. 22. 
~ Anthony Phillips, Deuteronomy: The Cambridge Bible Commentary, Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge, 1973, p. 9. 


* Mitchell Dahood, SJ. The Anchor Bible: Psalms, Vol. 1, Doubleday, U.S.A., 1966, p. 175. 
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figurehead of American Modern Orthodox Judaism have read the influence of 
Kabbalistic symbols in his philosophical works. Neo-Hasidism, rather than Kabbalah, 
shaped Martin Buber's philosophy of dialogue and Abraham Joshua Heschel’s 
Conservative Judaism. Lurianic symbols of Tzimizum and Shevirah have informed 
Holocaust theologians. 

All the above clearly prove that Judaism has adapted concepts, ideas and even 
literary genres from other religions and cultures, which shows the syncretic 
characteristic of the religion. For, religion as dogma is rational and ideal; whereas, 
religion as praxis is by and large real and syncretic. Judaism, being a monotheistic 
faith is a-mystical by nature. All the more, syncretism has made inroads into Judaism, 
thus assimilating mysticism into its very corpus. 


2. Christian Syncretic Mystical Literature 


Among the world religions, Christianity seems to be the most syncretistic. 
Though rooted in Judaism, it incorporated elements of Zoroastrianism, some aspects 
of Pharaonic Egyptian religion, the religions of ancient Mesopotamia, and a number 
of Greco-Roman cults, which in themselves were syncretistic. Let’s have a glance at 
these syncretic mystical elements in Christianity. 

2.1. Greek Influence on Christian Mystical Literature 

The influences of Greek philosophical thought are apparent in the earliest 
Christian mystics and their writings during the first four centuries and its effect 
continues to this day. Plato (427-347 B.C.E.) is considered the most important of 
ancient philosophers and his philosophical system provides the basis for many later 
mystical forms. Plotinus (205-270 C.E.) provided the non-Christian, Neo-Platonic 


basis for Christian, Jewish and Islamic mysticism. 
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2.1.1. Platonism in Christian thought and Literature 

Platonism is the philosophy of Plato (427-347 B.C.E.), which asserts ideal 
forms as an absolute and eternal reality of which the phenomena of the world are an 
imperfect and transitory reflection. Platonism influenced Christianity through patristic 
litterateurs such as Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Augustine and the Cappadocian 
Fathers, among whom, Origen (185-254 C.E.) was the main who Platonised Christian 
thinking. To quote Alister McGrath, “Origen was a highly creative theologian with a 
strongly Platonist bent.”*? Further McGrath observes, “Ambrose of Milan (339-397 
C.E.) drew upon the ideas of the Jewish Platonist writer, Philo of Alexandria in 
promoting a Platonic world of ideas and values, rather than a physical or geographical 
entity." | 

Platonism cast its spell on Augustine, the disciple of Ambrose, through his 
encounter with the Latin translations of Marius Victorinus, of the works of Porphyry 
and Plotinus. In his Confessions he acknowledges the help he received from the 
Platonists. Allen refers to Augustine as “one of the great Christian Platonists.”’* In the 
words of Viviano, “Augustine’s view would dominate and become the normal Roman 
Catholic view down to our own times.’ Gary R. Habermas points out: 

Christian thought also came under the influence of Platonism, as scholars of 

the third century such as Clement of Alexandria and Origen mixed this Greek 

philosophy with their theology. In particular, Augustine’s interpretation of 
ae - ons A Brief History of Heaven, Blackwell, Malden, MA, 2003, p. 33. 
ie Dioiencs Allen and Eric O. Springsted, Philosophy for Understanding Theology (Second Edition), 
Westminster John Knox Press, 2007, p. 82. 
*° Benedict T. Viviano, O.P., The Kingdom of God in History, Good News Studies 27; Wilmington, 
Delaware: Michael Glazier, 1988, p. 54. Daley points out that near the turn of the sixth century Aeneas 
of Gaza wrote the “first Christian work to challenge long-accepted Platonic assumptions...” Brian E. 
Daley, S. J. The Hope of the Early Church (New York, NY: Cambridge University Press, 1991), p. 
191. The Platonist doctrines that were challenged included reincarnation, the eternity of creation, and 


the pre-existence of souls before their bodily existence. Daley points out that these views were 
“considered favourably as possibilities by Origen and Evagrius.” 
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Plato dominated Christian thought for the next thousand years after his death 

in the fifth century.*” 

In the Middle Ages, Platonism was deemed to be authoritative. resultantly, a 
plethora of Platonic concepts of Ideas are permanent elements of Christianity to this 
day. Hence, we cannot deny Platonic philosophy in Christian theology. Gary R. 
Habermas says, “Plato has exercised an enormous influence on Western thought and 
must therefore be dealt with by those of all philosophical persuasions.”"* 

Christianity emerged from the Judeo-Hellenistic background having its roots 
in Platonism. Christianity visited Platonism primarily at the level of mysticism. By 
the second century, Platonism was characterized by its predominantly religious cum 
theocentric world-view, known as ‘Middle Platonism*’, which was mystical, 
theological and otherworldly. Its concern was the soul’s search for intimacy with God, 
which was intensified by Plotinus and Neo-Platonism. Here Christian mystical 
literature was so much influenced by Platonism that one of the great authorities on 
Hellenistic religion, Pere A.J. Festugiere said. “When the Fathers think their 
mysticism they Platonize. There is nothing original in the edifice” (Contemplation, 5). 
For him, the mysticism of the Fathers was pure Platonism. 

Platonism influenced Christian leaders like Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
and Augustine. The fifth century patristic period marks the origin, formation and 
development of Christian mystical literature. One general characteristic trend of this 
period was its constant contact with the contemporary Hellenistic culture, which had 
its roots in Platonism. through which Christian mystical literature found its 


intellectual expression. Endre von Ivanka says: 





‘i Gary R. Habermas, “Plato, Platonism”, Evangelical Dictionary of Theology, by Walter Elwell (ed.), 
Second Ed. Baker, U.S.A., 860 (2001), p. 91. Allen states, “The Greek Fathers and Augustine drew 
most extensively on the philosophy of Plato and the Platonists.” 
38 : 

Ibid. 
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The phenomenon which characterizes the first millennium of Christian 
theological thought...is the use of Platonism as the form for [its] philosophical 
expression and the framework of the world-picture in terms of which the 
proclamation of revealed truths was made - in other words, Christian 
Platonism.”” 

Clement of Alexandria (2-3 C.E.) enunciated Greek thought in Christian 
writing as he said: 

Philosophy has been given to the Greeks as their own kind of Covenant, their 

foundation for the philosophy of Christ... the philosophy of the Greeks... 

contains the basic elements of that genuine and perfect knowledge which is 

higher than human... even upon those spiritual objects. (Miscellanies 6.8) 

The Church historian Eusebius said that Greek philosophy had been supplied 
providentially as a preparation for the Gospel. Augustine (4-5 C.E.), who ultimately 
systematized Christian philosophy said: 

But when I read those books of the Platonists | was taught by them to seek 

incorporeal truth, so | saw your ‘invisible things, understood by the things that 

are made.” (Confessions 7. 20) 

In an interview with Time, N. T. Wright blamed Platonic influence on 
Christianity for a distortion of the doctrine of Heaven: 

Greek-speaking Christians influenced by Plato saw our cosmos as shabby and 

misshapen and full of lies. and the idea was not to make it right, but to escape 


it and leave behind our material bodies.’” 





. Endre von Ivanka, Plato Christianus, Einsiedeln: Johannes Verlag, 1964, pp. !-18. 

David Van Biema, “Christians Wrong about Heaven, Says Bishop,” Time [online] February 7, 2008. 
See also N. T. Wright, Surprised by Hope: Rethinking Heaven, the Resurrection, and the Mission of the 
Church (New York: Harper Collins, 2008). 
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2.1.2. Platonism in Christian Eschatology 

Ever since the early Christian era, it held two models of eternal life, says Craig 
Blaising in his “Premillennialism.” They are, spiritual vision model and new creation 
model. The spiritual vision model was a Platonic influence, which views heaven as a 
spiritual entity, the highest level of ontological reality - the realm of spirit as opposed 
to base matter. “This is the destiny of the saved, who will exist in that non-earthly. 
spiritual place as spiritual beings engaged eternally in spiritual activity.“' Blaising 
says that the spiritual vision model is a combination of Bible and Greek cultural 
concepts that were common to the classical philosophical tradition. The Greek 
cultural concepts were: a basic contrast between spirit and matter, an identification of 
spirit with mind or intellect, and a belief that eternal perfection entails the absence of 
change. As per Blaising, “Central to all three of these is the classical tradition’s notion 
of an ontological hierarchy in which spirit is located at the top of a descending order 
of being. Elemental matter occupies the lowest place.’ The spiritual vision model 
led Christians to view eternal life as the beatific vision of God - an unbroken, 
unchanging contemplation of the infinite reality of God. “The long term practice of 
reading scripture in this way so conditioned the Christian mind that by the late Middle 
Ages, the spiritual vision model had become an accepted fact of the Christian 
worldview.”*? Howard A. Snyder. in his work Models of the Kingdom calls this model 
‘the kingdom as inner spiritual experience model’, wherein he traces Greek 


philosophical roots in Christian thinking, specifically Platonist and Neo-Platonist 


~ Craig A. Blaising. “Premillennialism™ in Three Views on the Millennium and Beyond, ed. Darrell L. 
Bock, 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1999, p. 161. 
2p: 
~ Ibid. 
* Ibid. p. 165. 
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elements, saying, “One can sense the Platonism lying behind this model.”** Further he 
Says: 

Historically this model has often been tainted with a sort of Platonic disdain 

for things material, perhaps seeing the body or matter as evil or at least 

imperfect and imperfectible. It is thus dualistic, viewing the ‘higher’ spiritual 
world as essentially separate from the material world.** 

Contrary to Platonism and spiritual vision model is new creation model, which 
emphasizes the geographical, physical and socio-political aspects of eternal life, such 
as a coming new earth with renewal of life, bodily resurrection, and socio-political 
interactions among the redeemed. Speaking of this model Blaising states, “The new 
creation model expects that the ontological order and scope of eternal life is 
essentially continuous with that of present earthly life except for the absence of sin 
and death.’*° Thus, eternal life is similar (embodied) but different (spiritualized) life. 
This model reflects the biblical citations in Isaiah 25, 65, 66; Romans 8; and 
Revelation 21; which portray a regenerated earth. In brief, new creation model 
operates on the assumption that ‘life after life’ is similar to creation before the Fall of 
Adam. Thus, the ‘new heaven and a new earth’ (Revelation 21) is not an ethereal 
spiritual presence somewhere in the firmament, but life in its fullness (John 10:10). 
The new creation model appears to have been the primary Christian approach in the 
late first and early second centuries. It was found in apocalyptic and rabbinic Judaism 


and in second century Christian writers like Irenaeus of Lyons. However, as Blaising 





4 Howard A. Snyder, Models of the Kingdom, Wipf & Stock Publishers, U.S.A., 2001, p. 42. 

* Ibid. p.54. 

ms Craig A. Blaising, “Premillennialism,” in Three Views on the Millennium and Beyond, ed. 
Darrell L. Bock, Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1999, p. 162. 
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asserts, the spiritual vision model would take over and become “the dominant view of 
eternal life from roughly the third century to the early modern period.” 

As Christianity spread throughout the Roman Empire, owing to Platonic 
influence, its eschatology too underwent change. and so is the new creation model of 
early Christianity. Benedict T. Viviano said: 

The main loss was of the apocalyptic dimension of Christian hope. The dual 
hope of the Christian, the Kingdom of God and resurrection of the dead, (or at 
least of the saints), was reduced to the resurrection of the individual to eternal 
life in heaven. The social and the worldly historical dimensions of hope were 
lost. This was largely due to the Hellenistic philosophical mind that was 
primarily interested in the universal, the necessary, the eternal and Plato’s 
mathematical bias." 

Platonism had its spell both on Eastern and Western Christian mystical 
literature. In the thirteenth century, though Aristotelianism was more powerful than 
Platonism, St Thomas Aquinas's philosophy was still intrinsically Platonic. Jeffrey 
Burton Russell states, “The great Greek fathers of Alexandria, Clement and Origen, 
firmly grounded in Scripture, were also influenced by Platonism and Stoicism.””” 
2.1.3. Christoplatonism 

Christoplatonism is a term used to refer to Platonic dualism, which holds that 
spirit is good but matter is evil, and that influenced Christian thinking. Randy Alcorn, 
addressing Platonic impact on Christian eschatology, coined the term 
Christoplatonism. As the title suggests, Christoplatonism is a philosophy that has 


blended elements of Platonism with Christianity. However, Alcorn is of the opinion 


“Ibid. 

8 Benedict T. Viviano, The Kingdom of God in History, Good News Studies 27, Wilmington, 
Delaware: Michael Glazier, 1988, p. 38. 

a Jeffrey Burton Russell, 4 History of Heaven: The Singing Silence, Princeton University Press, New 
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that such a merger is unhealthy, for, this mixture of Platonism with Christianity “has 
poisoned Christianity and blunted its distinct differences from Eastern religions.”*” 
The Methodists say that Christoplatonism directly contradicts the Bible, wherein God 
calls everything He created good. 
2.1.3.1. Basic Beliefs of Christoplatonism 

1. Our eternal home is a spiritual dimension, a state of mind, and not on earth. 

2. Material world is basically evil and is beyond restoration. 

3. Heaven is beyond human comprehension. 

4. Our experience in eternity is mostly spiritual contemplation and inactivity. 

5. Time is eternal, i.e. there is no time or linear progression of history. 

6. There will be no nations or governments. 
2.1.4. Neo-Platonism in Christian Mystical Literature 

In the first five centuries of Christianity, Neo-Platonic philosophy had the 
major impact on the development of the Christian mystical literature. The most 
significant element of this synthesis was the assimilation of Greek humanism by 
Justin Martyr followed by Thomas Aquinas and Erasmus. Throughout Late Antiquity 
and the Middle Ages Neo-Platonism had great influence on Western Christian 
literature, mainly due to Augustine, who was influenced by the early Neo-Platonists 
Plotinus and Porphyry, and Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite, who was influenced by 
later Neo-Platonists Proclus and Damascius, whose writings had a major influence on 
all Christian mystical cum apophatic literature. The Cardinal tenets of Neo-Platonism, 
such as absence of good being the source of evil, and that this absence of good comes 
from sin, served as a philosophical interim for Augustine on his journey from dualistic 


Manichaeism to Christianity. Perhaps more importantly, the emphasis on mystical 


*° Randy Alcorn, Heaven, Vol. 3, Tyndale House Publishers, Illinois, 2004, p. 475. 
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contemplation as a means to encounter God or the One directly, found in the Writings 
of Plotinus and Porphyry, deeply stirred Augustine’s spirits. A couple of mystical 
experiences in his Confessions are based on the Neo-Platonic model. According to his 
own account in Confessions Book 7, his important discovery in the books of the 
Platonists, Augustine owes his conception of “God and the human soul as incorporea| 
substance’ to Neo-Platonism. Viviano summarizes the impact of Augustine’s Platonic 
thinking on the kingdom of God thus: 
We need only note that Augustine was strongly influenced by Neo-Platonic 
philosophy and has even read Plotinus and Porphyry.... This philosophy was 
highly spiritual and other-worldly, centered on the one and the eternal, treating 
the material and the historically contingent as inferior stages in the ascent of 
the soul to union with the one. Thus Augustine was attracted to the spiritual 
interpretation of the kingdom we have already seen in Origen. Indeed, 
ultimately for Augustine, the Kingdom of God consists in eternal life with 
God in heaven. That ts the civitas dei, the city of God, as opposed to the 
civitas terrena.”' 
In subsequent centuries, especially as Christian apologetics began to use 
Greek philosophy to explain Christian ideas, Neo-Platonism became an influence on 
Christian mystical thought and praxis via such authors as Augustine and Origen. 
2.1.5. Influence of Hellenistic Religions on Christianity 
We find umpteen similarities between the Christian Saviour and the saviours 
of the Hellenistic mystery religions. Early Christianity, as preached by St Paul, was 
deemed as a mystery religion, which Samuel Angus defined as “a sacramental drama, 


a personal religion to which membership was open only by a religious rebirth. It 





*' Benedict T. Viviano, The Kingdom of God in History, Good News Studies 27, Michael Glazier, 
Wilmington, Delaware, 1988, p. 52-53. 
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appealed primarily to the emotions and aimed at producing psychic and mystic effects 
by which the neophyte might experience the exaltation of a new life.” * This seems to 
be more socio-psychological than historical. Commenting on some of these aspects G. 
J. Frazer says: 

...Whether he be called Tammuz, Attis, or Adonis, the main lines of the story 

are fixed and invariable. Always he is young and beautiful, always the 

beloved of a great goddess: always he is the victim of a tragic and untimely 
death, a death which entails bitter loss and misfortune upon a mourning world, 
and which, for the salvation of that world, is followed by a resurrection.» 

The saviours in the mystery religions were not historical personages like Jesus. 
However, His life, passion, death and resurrection conveniently blend with the 
conventional Hellenistic models of the mystery religion. Further, the early three 
centuries Christian art depicts intimate religio-cultural affinity with the Hellenistic 
world. In early Christian art ‘Jesus the Good Shepherd’ was distinctly a Greco-Roman 
symbol, not Semitic, which was apparently adapted from the models of Apollo 
Nomius or Hermes the Ram-Bearer.™ 

In the early Christian era, influenced by Greek thought, some Church fathers 
abjured cross as the symbol of Christianity. For, as St Paul says in 1 Corinthians 1:23, 
“But we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling block, and unto the 
Greeks, foolishness,” the Greeks abnegated cross as the symbol of folly on which 
only big criminals were hanged. The first known artistic portrayal of the cross was 
400 years after Jesus” crucifixion, wherein, when the crucifixion was portrayed, Jesus 


was usually depicted alive, without any signs of suffering, who has a royal crown 








i Samuel Angus, The Mysterv Religions and Christianity, Murray, London, 1925. 
apo in J. L. Weston, From Ritual to Romance, Doubleday, New York, 1957, p. 143. 
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rather than a crown of thorns.** Here we may trace the evolution of the Buddha in 
Northwest India as he was transformed into a Hellenistic Lord due to the contact with 
Greek culture. 


2.2. Jewish Influence on Christian Mystical Literature 


It is from Jewish sects, as well as from mainstream Judaism, that Christianity 
emerged. Christianity in its initial stages was a part of Judaism, and/or was considered 
a Jewish sect. It observed the Jewish Bible and like Jews was unfriendly to 
heathenism. Many a halakic and haggadic discussion between Christians and rabbis, 
is recorded in the Talmud. The Christian mystical literature and practices have their 
roots in the experiences of the Jewish patriarchs, prophets and other encounters found 
in the Jewish scriptural canons, such as visions, dreams, angelic messengers, divine 
inspiration, miraculous events and wisdom. Just as Old Testament prophets had the 
direct experience of the divine (e.g. Ezekiel), the less profound can be found in the 
psalms (e.g. Psalm 73:23-26), nonetheless suggests a similar mystical awareness. The 
Gospels were written and coloured under the impression of important Jewish events. 
Both, Jews and Christians have had the common idea of God as Father, the Messiah, 
creation, the original sin, angels, arch-angels, demons, the Last Judgement, life after 
death, heaven or paradise and hell or gehena. No doubt, these concepts were a 
Christian borrowing from Judaism - a syncretic element in Christianity. 

Philo, a Greek speaking Alexandrian Jew and a Judeo-Hellenistic philosopher, 
connected the Bible with Greek thought. Further, he linked the ‘contemplative lives’ 


of the Stoics and the Essenes*° with the ‘active lives’ of virtue and community 


*5 See Walter Lowrie, Art in the Early Church, Pantheon, New York, 1947, p. 48 and plates 99 ff. 


°° Essenes were one of the three Jewish sects in the second century B.C.E., the others being Pharisees 
and Sadducees. 
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worship prevalent in Platonism and the Therapeutae.*’ Using Platonic terms, Philo 
described the intellectual component of faith as a spiritual ecstasy in which nous 
(mind) is suspended and God’s Spirit takes its place. Philo’s fine blend of Judaism, 
Platonism, and Stoicism immensely influenced Christian writers such as Origen, 
Clement of Alexandria and Ambrose of Milan, and through them, which resulted into 
a paradigm shift from classical Greek to the Roman world. As an elder contemporary 
of the evangelists, i.e. New Testament writers, his influence was pervasive, especially 
his writings on Greek patristic literature, that too on two areas. 

(a) Use of vocabulary from mystery religions - initiation, greater mysteries, lesser 
mysteries - which are frequently found in the Christian mystical literature. Although 
the language goes back to the Eleusinian mysteries, it doesn’t indicate any direct 
influence of mystery cults. Plato did use such language of the soul’s ascent to 
contemplation, but by Philo’s time it had become a literary tradition. 

(b) Aposteriori knowledge of the ‘Existent One’ (greater mystery), in itself. The soul 
passes into the inner sanctuary of divine wisdom, and goes beyond knowing God 
through His deeds. 

The Jewish concepts, such as da‘at (knowledge) and chokhmah (wisdom) are 
the fruit of years of reading, praying and meditating the scriptures; shekhinah, the 
presence of God in human life, which surpasses all material wealth, and the agony and 
ecstasy when God is absent. Many of the Christian literary texts are built on Jewish 
spiritual foundations, such as chokhmah and shekhinah. Further, desert in the synoptic 
gospels (Ref. Mathew, Mark and Luke) is used as a metaphor for the place where 


humans meet God in the poverty of the spirit. In Christian mystical literature, da ‘at 


’Therapeutae were a Jewish sect in Alexandria and in the Diaspora of Hellenistic Judaism. The 
primary source of Therapeutae is De vita contemplativa (“The Contemplative Life”) by Philo, who was 
acquainted with them. The pseudepigraphic Testament of Job is also thought to be a Therapeutae text. 
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became gnosis, shekhinah became mystery and poverty became a vow for 
monasticism. 

According to Timo Eskola, early Christian literature was influenced by the 
Jewish Merkabah tradition. Similarly, Alan Segal and Daniel Boyarin view Paul's 
narration of his conversion experience cum his ascent to the heavens in the first 
person narration, belong to the genre of a Merkabah mystic in Jewish or Christian 
literature. Conversely, Timothy Churchill has argued that Paul’s Damascus road 


encounter does not fit in the Merkabah pattern. 
2.3. Zoroastrian influence on Christian Mystical Literature 


Zoroastrianism, which had its impact on postexilic Judaism, cast its spell on 
Christianity too. For instance, dualism, i.e. a constant struggle between good and evil 
was an attribute of Zoroastrianism. Satan is a classic example of syncretism, which is 
a fusion of the Hebrew Lucifer, ‘the fallen angel’ and the Zoroastrian Angra Mainyu 
(Ahriman), the evil opponent of Ahura Mazda (Ormazd), the ‘wise Lord’ and the 
embodiment of light, truth and goodness. Further, some later Zoroastrian texts speak 
of a final battle between Ahura Mazda and Angra Mainyu, during which a Messiah- 
like figure will emerge and lead the forces of good. This is found reflected in a 
number of Judeo-Christian apocalyptic texts, from the Book of Daniel to the Book of 
Revelation. The interesting fact here is that neither Lucifer nor Angra Mainyu is 
identical to Satan. Hence, the Judeo-Christian Satan is a syncretism of the two 
otherwise distinct evil entities. 

Resurrection is the quintessence and the very edifice of the Christian credo. 
The resurrected Egyptian god Osiris, as well as the Mesopotamian deity Dummuzi, 
who was rescued from the land of the dead by his divine lover Inanna were the 


precursors to the resurrection of Jesus. Further, the Egyptian cult of the goddess Isis, 
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sister-wife of Osiris and mother of the god Horus, who, together with Astarte and 
other Near Eastern goddesses, effected the rise of the medieval cult of the Virgin 
Mary. Moreover, the sistrum, a tinkling rattle that was shaken during ceremonies 
honouring the goddess is the source of the bell rung in a Roman Catholic mass, is the 
influence of the cult of Isis. Similarly, several Greco-Roman religious cults also 
impacted the new religion. For example, the dove, a widespread symbol of the 
goddess, Aphrodite and her Roman counterpart, Venus, became a symbol of the Holy 
Ghost, and the god Apollo was sometimes equated with Christ. 

“It pleased the Divine Power to reveal some of the most important articles of 
our Catholic creed first to the Zoroastrians, and through their literature to the Jews 
and ourselves.”** An interesting Biblical account of Zoroastrian-Jewish contact, as 
well as an early attestation of Middle Eastern petroleum, appears in 2 Maccabees 
(which is not found in Jewish Bibles, only in Catholic Christian ones). This document 
dates from about 124 B.C.E., which places it among the latest books of the Old 
Testament - so late that the Jewish canon does not recognize it. The first chapter 
narrates how the Jewish altar fire was restored to the Temple after the Babylonian 
captivity. Jewish Temple practice required a continuously burning flame at the altar 
(Exodus 27:20) though this flame did not have the special iconic quality of the 
Zoroastrian sacred fire. Nevertheless, during the restoration of the Jewish temple, this 
practice arose, which was recorded in the Book of Maccabees, four hundred years 
later: 

When the matter (restoring the fire) became known and the king of the 


Persians heard that in the place where the exiled priests had hidden the fire, a 





5 : 
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liquid had appeared with which Nehemiah and his people had purified the 

materials of the sacrifice, the king, after verifying the facts, had the place 

enclosed and pronounced sacred. (2 Maccabees 1:33-34) 

This shows that during the composition of 2 Maccabees, the Jewish writers 
were aware of the Zoroastrian reverence for fire, and also that the Zoroastrians saw 
with respect similarities in practice between their religion and that of the Jews. The 
fiery liquid cited here is petroleum, called ‘naphtha’, a word arises from the 
combination of Persian and Hebrew words. 

The concept of Jesus as the awaited Messiah was a response to Jewish hopes, 
thus to usher in the End Time, much as the Zoroastrians expected of their Saoshyant. 
It is in the context of the coming Saoshyant that the story (it is a story, not a historical 
event!) of the ‘Three Magi’ in Matthew’s gospel (2:1-12) should be read. These 
astrologers - thought to be Zoroastrians - were pursuing the Saviour-signs of their 
own religion when they sought out baby Jesus. The Prologue in the gospel of John 
(“In the beginning was the Word...) has many elements suggestive of Zoroastrian 
influence, including philosophical and ethical dualism, and the light/darkness 
metaphor, a characteristic of Zoroastrianism. “And that life was the light of men, a 
light that shines in the dark, a light that darkness could not overpower.” (John 1:4-5) 

It is in Christianity that the doctrine of the devil is almost identical to the 
Zoroastrian concept. The devil or Satan is a being, who due to pride, chose to do evil 
Just as Zarathushtra’s evil spirit did. And as Christians believe, this devil roams about 
corrupting people and has already corrupted the physical world, just as Ahriman does 
in the later Zoroastrian teachings. Further. Christianity incorporated Jewish and 
Zoroastrian apocalyptic myths about cosmic battles and the upcoming end of the 


world into its own doctrine. The Biblical Book of Revelation, the last book in the 
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New Testament canon, is a later example of a form that goes back all the way through 
its Jewish sources to the distant ancient worlds of Iran and Mesopotamia. There are 
many devoted Jews and Christians who deny any Zoroastrian influence on their 
religions. For they posit that this would compromise the unique divine revelations 
which characterize these religions. But there are others who follow a more 
universalist path, to whom, the seeds of wisdom are found in every religion, including 
paganism. Every religion has its grains of truth and seeds of wisdom which can be 
sown and grown in the garden of a new revelation, whether that is Jewish, Christian 
or other. In this view, it is not only not wrong to adapt what went before into the new 
faith, but it is essential. Thus nothing that is true will be lost. 
Zoroastrian duality is clearly spelt in St Paul, who was one of the main pillars 
of Christianity, when he said in his First letter to the Corinthians 15:42-49. 
So also is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption; it is raised in 
incorruption: It is sown in dishonour; it is raised in glory: it is sown in 
weakness; it is raised in power: It is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual 
body. There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body. And so it is 
written, the first man Adam was made a living soul; the last Adam was made a 
quickening spirit. Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual, but that which 
is natural; and afterward that which is spiritual. The first man is of the earth, 
earthy; the second man is the Lord from heaven. As is the earthy, such are 
they also that are earthy: and as is the heavenly, such are they also that are 
heavenly. And as we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the 
image of the heavenly. 
Here Paul assumes a dual-creation theory which seems to follow the outlines 


of Philo and the Iranians. There is only one man (Christ) who is created in the image 
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of God, i.e. according to the ‘intellectual creation’ of Genesis 1:26. All the rest of us 
are created in the image of the ‘dust man’, following the material creation of Adam 
from the dust in Genesis 2:7. Hence, de facto it is evident that Christianity has 


incorporated various Zoroastrian elements into its fold. 
2.4. Gnosticism in Christian Mystical Literature 


Neo-Platonism had links with Gnosticism, which Plotinus rebuked in his ninth 
tractate of the second Enneads: “Against those that affirm the Creator of the cosmos 
and the cosmos itself to be evil” (generally known as “Against the Gnostics”). As 
their belief was grounded in Platonic thought, the Neo-Platonists rejected 
Gnosticism’s vilification of Plato’s demiurge, the creator of the material world or 
cosmos discussed in the Timaeus. Neo-Platonism has been referred to as the orthodox 
Platonic philosophy by John D. Turner and others, due to Plotinus’ attempt to refute 
certain interpretations of Platonic philosophy through his Enneads, for, he believed 
the Gnostic followers had corrupted the original teachings of Plato. 

The term ‘Gnosticism’ is derived from the Greek gnostikos means ‘learned’ or 
‘intellectual’; hence “gnosis means ‘knowledge.’ The Encyclopaedia defines 
Gnosticism as a “dualistic religious and philosophical movement of the late 
Hellenistic and early Christian eras.” It is a thought and belief system of various cults, 
developed in ancient Syria and Persia during fifth century B.C.E., and was popular in 
late pre-Christian and early Christian centuries, which believed matter to be 
intrinsically evil. and emancipation could be attained through a deep, mystic, and 
divine gnosis. The Gnostics were a sect of philosophers, who believed to have 
possessed the true and occult gnosis of Christianity, and formed a theology based on 
Pythagorean and Platonic philosophical line, accommodating their unique scriptural 


interpretations therein. They held that all natures, intelligible, intellectual and material 
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are successive oeons or emanations from the infinite fountain of deity. These 
doctrines were a syncretic amalgam of oriental philosophy and mysticism with Greek 
philosophy, and Christian ideas were quickly incorporated into these syncretistic 
systems. 

Let us see how Gnosticism has made inroads into Christian mystical literature. 
In Genesis, the serpent as the tempter appears in the guise of a liberator, who exalts 
man beyond good and evil. Hegel. with his dialectic of the negative. gave a rich 
theoretical aura to this idea. Man must sin, must come out of natural innocence to 
become God. He must realize the promise of the serpent: must know like God, good 
and evil. This knowledge ‘is the origin of sickness, but also the fountainhead of 
health, it is the poisoned chalice from which man drinks death and putrefaction, and at 
the same time the wellspring of reconciliation, since to posit oneself as wicked is in 
itself the overcoming of evil.” According to Hegel, Jakob Bohme ‘struggled to 
understand in God and from God the negative, evil, the devil.” God is the unity of 
contraries, of anger and love. of evil and good. of the devil and his contrary, the Son. 
On this view Christ and Satan become in some way brothers, sons of the one Father, 
parts of him, moments in his polar nature. This is an idea set down by Carl Gustav 
Jung in his esoteric Septem Sermones ad Mortuos (1916), circulated as a monograph 
among his friends but never published. The text, which borrows conceptually from the 
Gnostic Basilides, affirms the ‘pleroma’ nature of God, composed from pairs of 
opposites of which, God and devil are the prime manifestations. ‘In everywhere at 
work - wrote Romano Gurdini in 1964 - there is the fundamental Gnostic idea that 
contraries are polarities: Goethe, Gide, and C.G. Jung, Thomas Mann, Herman 
Hesse... All see evil. the negative. as dialectical elements in the totality of life, of 


nature.” This attitude for Guardini “manifests itself already in everything that is called 
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Gnosticism, in alchemy, in theosophy. It presents itself in programmatic form in 
Goethe, for whom the satanic enters even into God; evil is the original power of the 
universe necessary as good, death only another element in that everything, the pole 
opposite is called life. This opinion has been proclaimed in all forms and made 
concrete in the field of therapy by C.G. Jung. 
2.5. Stoicism in Christian Mystical Literature 

Stoicism is a school of Hellenistic philosophy founded in Athens by Zeno of 
Citium in third century B.C.E., which taught that destructive emotions resulted from 
errors in judgment, and that a sage, or person of ‘moral and intellectual perfection’ 
would not suffer such emotions. The evangelist in the gospel of John focuses on 
God’s glory in his use of light imagery and sees the cross as the symbol of exaltation 
and agapeic love. In doing so, he shifts the goal of spiritual enhancement away from 
knowledge or gnosis, which he explains more in terms of stoic ideas, the role of 
reason being the underlying principle of the universe cum the spiritual principle 
within all humans. Although, John does not follow up on the stoic concept that this 
principle makes the divine-human union possible, it is this idea that later Christian 
writers develop further. Later generations will also shift back and forth between 
whether to follow the synoptics in stressing knowledge, or John in stressing love. 
2.6. Pagan Influences on Christian Mystical Literature 

According to George Tyrrell, Christianity is built both on Judaism and 
paganism. It is the completion of the supernatural religion begun in Judaism, and it is 
the supernatural supplement to the natural religion which lies beneath all the hideous 


perversions of paganism. Viewing everything from the catholic optic, he says, “That 
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Catholicism is Christianized paganism or world-religion and not the Christianized 
Judaism of the New Testament.” 

In the early Christian era, during the Roman Empire, many religions were 
practised, which Judaism regarded as ‘paganism’ (i.e. religion of the gentiles). 
Paganism refers to the Greco-Roman religions of the Roman empire, including the 
Roman imperial cult, various mystery religions as well as philosophic monotheistic 
religions like Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism, since these were the religious environs 
in which Hellenistic Judaism found itself immersed, and to a lesser extent the savage 
tribal religions practised on the fringes of the Empire. From the Jewish and the 
Christian viewpoint of the Roman era, these religions were called ‘ethnic’ (efhnikos) 
or ‘gentile’ (gentilis) - a translation of goyim, later rendered as paganus - in contrast 
with Judaism. Christianity accepted both Jewish and pagan converts, who brought 
with them their own unique religious beliefs and practices. some of which got 
amalgamated into Christianity. For instance, the influence on Christian dogma in Late 
Antiquity, such as the fourth and fifth century patristic doctrines, the Nicene and 
Chalcedonian creeds with the Trinitarian and Christological queries - are influenced 
by Roman imperial cult, Hellenistic philosophy. notably Neo-Platonism, and 
Gnosticism. Pagan influences in the Middle Ages, include Germanic paganism, Celtic 
paganism, Slavic paganism and Folk religions in general. 

The Jews couldn't distinguish between pagan idolatry and Christian image- 
worship. For, the latter was identical to relic-worship and saint-worship. And so, in 
the guise of saints various pagan deities made inroads into Christianity. resulting in a 
large pantheon of saints and angels alongside the Trinity, which facilitated the 


* Benjamin B. Warfield, “Mysticism and Christianity.” First published in The Biblical Review (Vol. 2, 
1917), reprinted in The Works of Benjamin B. Warfield (Grand Rapids, M1: Baker Book House, Vol. 9, 
1991). 
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conquest of heathen nations. Contrary to the uncompromising Jewish attitude, 
Christianity did the opposite to win great multitudes. It was this spirit of polytheism 
that led to all abuses, which was opposed by Reformation, whose purpose was to 
return to the New Testament with the help of a deeper study of the Old Testament at 
the hand of Jewish scholarship. 

Further, the belief in human immortality (not present in early Jewish literature) 
and the idea of the man-god (Jews never accepted the Incarnation) are definitely 
pagan intrusions into the Judeo-Christian tradition through religious syncretism. In the 
early centuries, Christianity being a Jewish sect has carried over Jewish beliefs into its 
corpus, and also adapted elements from the pagan religions, which shows the 


syncretic nature of Christianity. 
2.7. Christian Syncretic Mystical Literature during Patristic Period 


The Christian mystical literature wasn’t a abiile rasa or even ex nihilo 
(creation out of nothing), but it did adapt from other religio-philosophical sources and 
so it is syncretic. The Christian mystical literature per se begins with patristics or 
fathers of the Church, who were the mortar and the alibi of its very foundation. Let us 
have a glance at a couple of their literary annals and the syncretic origins therein. 
2.7.1. Origen 

Christian mystical literature begins with Origen, whose writings are 
extensively Platonic, and scriptural interpretation is at the very heart of his mystical 
literature. According to Origen, in mystical life, the soul’s ascent to God is the unitive 
experience of the soul’s union with Christ effected in baptism, which is a communion 
of the soul with Christ. Though, this is expressed in a language drawn from Plato, in 
such a lingo (as it is in Origen), what these Platonic-sounding concepts mean is quite 


different from what Plato or Plotinus intended. Origen is speaking about the life of the 
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baptized Christian within the Church; Plato and Plotinus speak about the search for 
ultimate truth by an intelligent being, either together with other like-minded souls, or 
as ‘the alone to the Alone.” Origen syncretically adapted Platonism in Christian 
mystical literature, and the realm of Ideas has become the divine Logos in all the 
diversity of its manifestations and kinship with the Idea of union with Christ the 
Logos. Hence, the Word becomes a person mediating between God and the realm of 
spiritual beings. 

As an interpreter of scriptures, Origen cast tremendous spell on later 
litterateurs. For him, the Song of Songs was the sum and summit of mystical life - 
soul’s union with God. In his exegesis of the Song, he speaks of the three stages (later 
called ‘three ways’) in mystical life - purificatory, illuminative, and unitive - a 
Platonic model. Further, Origen assigned ethics to the biblical Book of Proverbs, 
physics to Qoheleth or Ecclesiastes, and enoptics to the Song of Songs. 

Accordingly, the soul must progressively pass through three stages: 

1. Learning virtue (ethike) 

2. Adopting a right attitude to natural things (physike) 

3. Ascending to contemplation of God (enoptike). 

Origen incorporated Platonism into the three stages of Christian mysticism 
thus: purification as efhike, illumination as physike, and union as enoptike. It is 
obvious that this pattern is basically Platonist. For Origen, the ‘real’ world is the 
realm of spiritual, non-material beings. The drama of the Fall and Redemption 
belongs essentially to this spiritual realm. Here, it is evident how Platonism has made 
inroads into Christian mystical thinking and praxis. Emphasizing the successiveness 
of these stages, Origen speaks of Jesus going before us: 


We should speak of Him first as a beginner in Proverbs; 
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then as advancing in Ecclesiastes: 

and lastly as more perfect in the Song of Songs.(Homilies on the Song of 

Songs, p. 57) 

These are Platonic tools, which Origen deployed into ecclesiological 
framework - syncretic literary tools - to explain mystical experiences, which in 
themselves are a-philosophical and a-linguistic. Viviano points out: 

Origen wrought some bold changes in Christian eschatology... Origen 

dissolved the Christian expectation of the resurrection of the body into the 

immortality of the soul, since Christian perfection consists, on this Platonizing 
view, in a progressive dematerialization.” ~ 

Alister McGrath says that Origen went further than most of the early Christian 
theologians by asserting that the “resurrection of the body was purely spiritual.””*' 
2.7.2. Hippolytus 

Hippolytus’ exegetical commentary has ecclesiological interpretation - the 
relationship between the Bridegroom and the Bride, referring to the relationship 
between Christ and the Church, which is a syncretic adaptation from rabbinism, 
wherein the Song was used as an analogy of the relationship between God and the 
Jews. 

2.7.3. St Augustine 

St Augustine was influenced by Gnosticism in the development of his theory 
of ‘total depravity’ of humankind and the concept of God. For nine years, he adhered 
to Manichaeism, a Persian philosophy prevalent in southern Babylonia (Iraq) that 
nurtured the doctrine of ‘total depravity’, which claimed only a selected few to be the 
‘elect.’ Then he turned to scepticism, after which he was attracted to Neo-Platonism. 


Benedict T. Viviano, O.P., The Kingdom of God in History, Good News Studies 27; Wilmington, 
Delaware: Michael Glazier, 1988, pp. 39-40. 
°' Alister E. McGrath, 4 Brief History of Heaven, Blackwell, Malden, MA, 2003, p. 34. 
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Augustine blended these beliefs with his later Gnostic Christian teachings, which in 
turn were passed on to John Calvin in his study of Augustine’s writings. We can 
follow the trail of John Calvin’s theology from the pagan religion of Mani in 
Babylonia in his writings. Augustine in his Confessions speaks of the soul’s ascent to 
God, which he owes to Neo-Platonism. Relying on the words to St Paul in his visions 
and revelations, “My grace is sufficient for you” (2 Corinthians 12:9), Augustine says 
that grace is more than human dependence on God - an idea found in various forms of 
Platonism and Neo-Platonism. McGrath points out that Augustine's concept of 
heaven “involves the restoration of the conditions of this earthly paradise.” He 


agrees with Alcorn that the idea of heaven has been hijacked by Platonic assumptions. 
2.8. Religio-Cultural Syncretism in Christian Mystical] Literature 


Mystical experience is not merely a matter between the mystic and God, but it 
is shaped by culture. Carolyn Walker Bynum has explained, how in the late Middle 
Ages, Eucharistic miracles were not simply symbolic of the Passion of Christ, but 
vindicating the mystics of theological orthodoxy by proving that they had not fallen 
prey to heresies like Catharism,®’ which rejected the material world as evil, contrary 
to the orthodox theology that God became man and was sinless. Thus, the nature of 
mystical experience was tailored to the cultural milieu and theological issues of the 
time. Anders Nygren in his Agape and Eros describing Christian syncretic mystical 
literature says that mysticism is an incursion of the eros motif into Christianity, which 
is quite alien because Christianity is based purely on the agape motif: 

The thought of the mystical vision of God, for instance, which is one of the 


more prominent features of Eros religion, has always been able to attach itself 


GQ? " 

~ Ibid., p. 52. 

°* Catharism (in Greek katharos means pure) was a Christian religious movement with dualistic and 
Gnostic elements that appeared in the Languedoc region of France and other parts of Europe in the 
eleventh century and flourished in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
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to the text, ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God’, without any 

notice being taken of the deep cleavage between the mystical and the 

eschatological vision of God, of which alone the text speaks and which is only 
another way of speaking about perfected fellowship with God.™ 

The epitome of Christian syncretism is the Unification Church in Korea. Its 
founder, Sun Myung Moon openly confessed that his unique revelation, although 
essentially Christian, integrates the best elements of Buddhism and Confucianism. 
Unificationist metaphysics specifically shows the influence of Eastern dipolar 
concepts of reality and deity. Moon boasts himself being a Korean shaman. Further, 
Latin American and Filipino Catholicism is pervaded by indigenous influences. It is 
amazing how American Christianity and American individualism have merged into a 
unique form of religion. Very few American Christians are aware of the fact that the 
strong collectivism, as seen in the idea of corporate personality, of the Bible stands in 
stark contrast with the American celebration of the individual. 

No doubt, Christianity like any other religion has incorporated a plethora of 
elements from other religions. Even today, it is incorporating some elements from 
eastern religions, christening them with syncretic names like Christian Yoga, 
Christian Zen, Christian Vipasana and so on. Speaking on Christian Yoga Lois 
Solomon of the Sun Sentinel states: “Christian Yoga combines the ancient exercise 
with prayer and meditation.” | 
3. Syncretism in Asian Religious Traditions - A Bird’s Eye View 

Asia has been a cradle as well as a melting pot of various religions. Even 
though the Aryan invaders tried to obliterate all traces of the indigenous culture and 


religion, some elements of the Hindu religious tradition - like nonviolence (ahimsa), 


oF 


P. S. Watson (trans.), Agape and Eros. Cambridge University Press, London, 1957, p. 228 ff. 
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yoga, reincarnation, and karma-come from non-Aryan sources. After the Aryan 
invasions, over the years the non-Aryan religions gained ascendance in the form of 
Jainism and Buddhism. Although the Buddha claimed to have made a clean break 
with his Hindu heritage, certain Hindu concepts with traditions are carried over to 
Buddhism. In Tibet, the native Bon religion has merged with the Buddhist 
philosophy, manifests fascinating religious syncretism. Chinese Buddhism also 
evolved on the conventions of religious syncretism, wherein the Chinese word dao 
replaced the Sanskrit dharma. Daoism generalized Buddhism and made it down to 
earth. The Burmese translation of John 1:1 reads: “In the beginning was the dharma’, 
which in the original Koine Greek translation is: “In the beginning was the Word.” 
Thus religious syncretism, which is a universal phenomenon, is inherent in the pan- 
Asian religious traditions cum in their philosophies as well. 


4. Syncretism in Indian Mystical Literature 


The source of Indian mystical tradition is in the Upanisads (600-300 B.C.E.) 
and it comes to a climax in the Bhagvad Gita (200 B.C.E. - 200 / 300 C.E.). It is in 
this short period that the Indian mystical traditions (which also include the Buddhist 
and the Jain traditions) had its flowering, and from this source the Indian mystical 
traditions has been fed ever since. 

The Upanisads, of course, derive from the Vedic tradition and are, in fact, 
called the Vedanta or end of the Vedas. It was in them that the mystical tradition, 
which had its roots in the Vedas, came to flower. The decisive moment seems to have 
been the fire-sacrifice, which had originally been an external sacrifice, came to be 
interiorized and conceived symbolically. It was then the word ‘Brahman’, which had 
been used as the mantra (the sacred utterance) by which the sacrifice was effected and 


which therefore contained the hidden power of the sacrifice, came to be conceived as 
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the hidden power behind the universe. The rishi meditating in the forest realised the 
hidden power of Brahman within himself, and so Brahman came to be identified with 
the Atman or the inner self. Another development took place when the Purusha of the 
Rig Veda or the primeval man, from whose sacrifice the world came into being, was 
conceived as the source of all, and the Cosmic Person was realised as dwelling in the 
human person and so identified with Brahman and Atman. These three terms, 
Brahma, Atman and Purusha, which thus originate in the Vedas became in the 
Upanishads the names for the hidden mystery of the universe and the whole mystical 
literature of the Upanishads and the Gita is built round these three terms. This can be 
seen crystal clear in the Brihadranyaka Upanisad at the very beginning of the 
Upanishadic tradition. With this origin and background of the Indian mystical 


tradition, let us have a glance at the Hindu syncretic mystical literature. 
4.1. Hindu Syncretic Mystical Literature 


Syncretism is universal, and so eastern religions such as Hinduism, Jainism, 
and Buddhism in ancient India have made umpteen adaptations over the years, 
assimilating elements of various diverse religious traditions into their spheres. For 
instance, Yoga Vasistha. Scholars say that while worship is universal, a religion must 
have literature, philosophy or theology. Worship in ancient India was broadly 
classified into two - Dravidian worship of the Indus Valley and Vedic worship of the 
Aryans. The Vedic worship was first evidenced in the Sunga Dynasty in 183 B.C.E. 
The Vedic worship hymns existed in oral form, which were compiled and written by a 
Dravidian only after second century C.E.. before which Sanskrit did not exist. Now, 
let us glance through the syncretic elements in Hindu mystical literature. 

Till the advent of the Europeans, the term ‘Hindu’ had geographical 


implication, referring to the people living around the Indus River (3300-1300 B.C.E. 
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mature period 2600-1900 B.C.E.). A couple of centuries ago, the British coined the 
word ‘Hinduism’ to distinguish all religious worships in India, except Christianity, 
Islam, Jainism, Buddhism, and Sikhism. All the same, for those practising different 
religious worships under Hinduism, the word “Hindu’ was a misnomer. For instance, 
Lingayatism began as a rebel movement against Brahminic Hinduism, and so anti- 
Hindu. Similarly, unlike Hindus, tribals and dalits have their own distinct religions 
and worships, some of which are farfetched from Hinduism. 


4.1.1. Zoroastrian Influence on Hinduism 


While ascertaining Brahmin genealogy, we trace their religious affinity to Rg 
Veda, because of which they are referred to as the Vedic people.® The earliest 
evidence of Vedic worship is espied in on a cuneiform tablet excavated at El-Amarna 
in Egypt, on a document from Bogazkoy in Anatolia (Asia Minor). This fourteenth 
century B.C.E. tablet is in Hittite cuneiform, written in the Akkadian language, which 
is an appendage to a treaty between the Hittite king Suppiluliuma and his son-in-law, 
the Mitannian king Kurtiwaza, containing a long list of the gods of the peoples who 
were parties to it.°’ The gods are invoked to witness the conclusion of the treaty and 
guarantee its observance. The gods of the Mitannians are named thus: Mi-it-ra, U-ru- 
ua-na, In-da-ra, and Na-sa-at-ti-ia-an-na. Obviously, these correspond to Mitra, 
Varuna, Indra, and Nasatuau of the Vedic pantheon. The very same tablet has the 


following curse pronounced against the Mitannians: 


ie Vijaya Pushkarna, “Looking Beyond Indus Valley,” The Week, July 26, 1998. 


°° Ehsan Yarshater (ed.), The Cambridge History of Iran, Vol. 3(1), Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge, 1983, pp. 411-412. 


°? Nirad C. Chaudhuri, Hinduism, Oxford University Press, U.S.A., 1979, pp. 42-43. 
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If you, Kurtiwaza, the prince, and the sons of the Hurri country do not fulfil 
the words of the treaty, may the gods, the lords of earth, blot you out, you and 
the Hurri men together with your country, your wives, and all that you have.” 
In the same compendium, Mithra (also Mitra) is invoked as the god of 
covenant, at the time when Israel invaded Canaan and occupied it, resulting into a 
migratory movement in Canaan and surrounding areas. As a result, the early Vedic 
elements disseminated to other places. Further, Mithra worship was evolved in Iran 
became the god of the sun, justice, contract and war. Prior to Zoroaster (sixth century 
B.C.E.), the Iranians practised a polytheistic religion wherein Mithra was the chief 
god. However, Zoroastrianism being a monotheistic religion downplayed the 
prominence of Mithra. For Zoroaster, Ahura Mazda is the highest god, the creator of 
heaven and earth, who alone is to be worshipped. Zoroaster expounded the dual 
kingdom concept - the kingdom of Ahura Mazda and that of Ahriman, the evil one, 
who is the adversary of God. Each kingdom has its own adherents - righteous people 
with Ahura Mazda and unrighteous or evil one’s with Ahriman - who had the freedom 
of choice. In the end, the kingdom of Ahura Mazda conquers over the kingdom of 
Ahriman. Here, is a syncretic literary piece effected by the Zoroastrian cultic reforms: 
Zoroaster forbade all sacrifices in honour of Ahriman or of his adherents, the 
daevas, who from pre-Zoroastrian times had degenerated into hostile deities. 
In the prevailing religious tradition, Zoroaster probably found that the practice 
of sacrificing cattle, combined with the consumption of intoxicating drinks 


(haoma), \ed to orgiastic excess.” 








°8 For the original document see “Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkoy (1916-68).” Translation by A. Goetze 


is in Ancient Near Texts relating to the Old Testament, J.B. Pritchard (ed.). Third Edition (1969), 
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The Vedic people too had a similar potent drink called ‘soma’ which is same 
as haoma in Persia, consumed only at sacrifices, which caused the most invigorating 
effects.’' Yet another fact is that Indra to whom nearly one-quarter of the hymns are 
dedicated” appears as a demon in Zend Avesta.” Furthermore. Zoroastrians are also 
called ‘fire worshippers.” Some early texts reveal the king praying to Ahura Mazda in 
front of a flaming altar. But later the king appears on coins without Ahura Mazda, 
adored in a fire priest’s apparel, praying directly to the fire. This change occurred 
around the late fifth or fourth century B.C.E.” Similarly, agni or fire worship is 
highly prominent in the Vedic religious traditions as well. 

The Brahminic race is from the Sunga Empire came through Persia to western 
Asia, which was basically a nomadic race, whose gods were a nature inspiration and 
sacrifice was essential to ritual. However, “Sacrificial ritual was beginning to be 
replaced by the practice of bhakti (personal devotion), positing a personal 
relationship between the individual and the deity." As a result, numerous Vedic 
deities lost significance and, “7he numerous solar deities of the Vedas were merged 
in Hinduism into a single god. usually known as Surya (the Sun).”" Innumerable sun 
temples were built during Gupta Age and medieval times, among which the ‘Black 
Pagoda® of Konarak in Orissa, built in the thirteenth century C.E. is popular to this 


day. 


ia vA. L. Basham, The Wonder That Was India, Rupa & Co, New Delhi, 1994, p. 237. 
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4.1.2. Semitic Influence on Indian Scripts 


Ancient India had two scripts - Brahmi and Kharosti. The Brahmi script was 
evolved around seventh century B.C.E. under Semitic influence and like any Semitic 
language, originally it was written from right to left. However, in India, from fifth 
century B.C.E. it is found written from left to right. A fourth century B.C.E. coin”’ 
found in Madhya Pradesh, is inscribed with Brahmi characters running from right to 
left. Similarly, the Kharosti script came into being during the fifth century B.C.E. in 
northwest India, which was under Persian rule. Though the origin of the Brahmi script 
is uncertain, the Kharosti script is generally accepted to be the direct descendant of 
the Aramaic alphabet, and so it’s written like Aramaic, from right to left. 


4.1.3. Linguistic Syncretism 


The Middle Ages were distinguished for analytical study of language growth. 
But religious preconceptions often intercepted the appropriate comprehension of 
linguistic evolution. There was the wide-ranging view that Hebrew was the mother of 
all languages. Sir William Jones in his legendary Anniversary Discourse of 2 
February 1786 published in Asiatick Researches 1.415-431 (1788) delineated the 
fundamental features of Sanskrit. According to him, Sanskrit, Greek and Latin 
originate from a common source, which doesn’t exist any longer. Germanic and Celtic 
too arise from the same source, however, blended with a different idiom. These 
common linguistic origins embody literary origins as well. 
4.1.4. Jewish Influence on Hinduism 

Literature, philosophy or theology forms the very fibre of religion. After the 


division of Israel and Judah around sixth century B.C.E., the dispersed Jews went all 








” The New Encyclopaedia Britannica, Micropaedia Vol. 2, p. 226. 
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over the diaspora and the world, including India, influencing others and also getting 
influenced by them. For, as we have observed, Judaism has incorporated a plethora of 
ancient philosophy - Greek and pagan - into its sphere, and sowed and/or implanted it 
in the fields of other religions, thus reaping some unique but mixed variety of spiritual 
fruits. Speaking on one such ancient philosophical influence, Megasthenes states: 

All that has been said regarding nature by the ancients is asserted also by 

philosophers out of Greece, on the one part in India by the Brachmanes, and 

on the other in Syria by the people called the Jews.” 


4.1.5. Christian Elements in Hinduism 


We can observe some Christian influences on Dravidian worship and vice 
versa. In the Jewish Torah (i.e. Pentateuch or the first five books of the Old 
Testament), the memorial stone has prominence but never worshipped. 

And he (Joseph) was afraid, and said, How dreadful is this place! This is none 

other but the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven. And Jacob rose up 

early in the morning, and took the stone that he had put for his pillow, and set 

it up for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it. (Genesis 28:17-18) 

There were largely two kinds of worship in India before the Common Era - 
Dravidian and Vedic. The worship of the memorial stone in the former is prevalent 
from the Indus Valley to the present day. 

The memorial stone found in the Indus Valley worship is called Sivalinka. The 


term Sivalinka was coined in the later period (after 3 century A.D.) but this 


78 JW. McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian (A translation of the 
fragments of “The Indika of Megasthenes” collected by Dr Schwanbeck and in the first part of “The 
Indika of Arrian”), Trubner & Co., London,1877. Frag 42, p. 103-104. 
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worship is very ancient. In the term “Sivalinka’, Siva denotes God of love and 


linka is a Sanskrit word which means symbol.” 


The Encyclopedia Britannica (1982 edition) records cardinal reconstructions 


in the religious traditions of India. From its genesis, Vedic religion was polytheistic 


by nature. However, due to external influences from the monotheistic faiths such as 


Judaism, Zoroastrianism, and especially Christianity, it underwent a paradigm shift 


from polytheism to monotheism, causing some of the Vedic deities to fade away. It 


states: 


The two major gods were Visnu and Siva, around whom there merged a 
monotheistic trend perhaps best expressed in the Bhagavad Gita... Sacrificial 
ritual was beginning to be replaced by the practice of bhakti (personal 
devotion), positing a personal relationship between the individual and the 
deity. 


Thus, anew monotheistic religion came into being, wherein God was first 


called Isa. 


The cult of Siva or Saivism emerged first, and the Vishnu-Krishna cult or 
Vaishnavism came afterwards as an imitation or duplication. The earlier 
appearance of Siva is indicated in the first instance by the fact that it is he 
alone who is called Isa or Isvara.... This peculiar character of the cult makes it 
permissible to infer that Siva was probably the first and only god of the 
monotheistic Hinduism which replaced Vedic polytheism as the highest 


expression of the religious sentiment of the Hindus. That is to say, originally 
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the monotheism was unitary. In fact, even in recent times the Saivas of the 

south maintained that Siva was the only supreme deity.®° 

This monotheistic faith supplanted the Vedic deities Mitra, Varuna, Indra and 
Agni.*! In her book, 4 History of India, Romila Thapar narrates the beginning of the 
Christian era thus: 

Another characteristic of Hinduism was a gradual shift in emphasis. from ritual 

alone to the view that a completely personal relationship between God and the 

devotee was possible. The monotheistic concept of God, with either Vishnu or 

Shiva as its manifestation, was gaining strength. The relationship was one 

where God could bestow his grace (prasada) on the devotee, and the degree of 

devotion (bhakti) varied from person to person. This idea of personal devotion 
or bhakti, as it was commonly called, was to become the dynamic force of 
later Hinduism. The change in the theological attitude is perhaps best 
expressed in the philosophy of the Gita... Vishnu assumes various forms or 
incarnations and enters the world of men in order to save them from evil. The 
tenth and final incarnation has yet to come, and on this occasion he will come 
in the form of Kalkin riding a white horse, which suggests a connection with 
the idea of the Messiah and the coming of the Maitreya Buddha in Mahayana 

Buddhism.” 

Alexander Harris in his, The Development of Civilization and Religion in India 
and its Influence on the World Society observes the change and transition occurred in 
the Hindu religious tradition, and questions it saying, how did this religion arise, since 
before Christ there was nothing in India to catalyse it? As per his findings, while the 
*° Nirad C. Chaudhuri, Hinduism, Oxford University Press, U.S.A., 1979.pp. 89, 241. 

*! Ibid., p. 88. 


*° Romila Thapar, 4 History of India (Vol. 1), Penguin Books India (P) Ltd., New Delhi, 1990, pp. 
131-134. 
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Dravidian worship was idolatrous and polytheistic, the Vedic worship too was 
polytheistic and nature inspired. Buddhism and Jainism having no room for God were 
termed agnostic. The only deduced logical answer to the emergence of this new 
religion is Christianity by the apostles of Christ, since India had excellent trade 
relations with the Roman Empire, both in North and South. 
Many Roman coins were found in Kerala and the Kongu region of Tamil 
Nadu, which served as main resources of foreign trade. But most of these 
coins belong to the early period of Christian era (i.e.) 1-2 CAD. Roman coins 
were also found at one or two places in Tamil Nadu but meagre in number. 
Places like Alagankulam, Kulathupalayam, Mamallapuram had _ yielded 
Roman Coins of 4 CAD. Large amount of coins were collected from Madurai 
and Karur. They were all of copper. For the first time gold coins of 5 CAD has 
been found at Tamil Nadu. Scholars opined that Roman trade with Tamil 
Nadu almost ceased in the 2 or 3 CAD. But these new finds of gold coins had 


proved that the trade continued upto 5 CAD. Similar type of coins of King 
Theodosius II and Leo I were already unearthed in Akkiyalur hoard in Karnataka.** 


Furthermore, in her book, 4 History of India, Romila Thapar confirms this saying, 
The most profitable overseas trade was the Roman trade with South India. 
Yavana merchants (i.e. merchants from western Asia and the Mediterranean) 
had trading establishments both in the Satavahana kingdoms and in those of 
the far south. Early Tamil literature describes Yavana ships arriving with their 
cargoes at the city of Kaveripattinam. The Periplus Maris Erythreae, a 
maritime geography of the east-west trade, written in about the first century 
AD, gives details of the commodities carried and the routes taken by traders 
and ships. The route for trade then proceeds round the tip of the peninsula and 


The Hindu, “Date of Roman Coins found near Srivilliputhur assessed,” June 20, 1998. 
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up the coast, whereof all the ports mentioned there we have now fairly detailed 
knowledge of one - Arikamedu (known to the Periplus as Padouke), where 
extensive excavations in 1945 uncovered a sizeable Roman settlement which 
was a trading station, it would seem that the Romans were using Arikamedu 
from the first century BC to the early second century AD. The frequency of 
hoards of Roman coins found in the Deccan and south India indicate the 
volume of this trade. Most of the urban centres of the south were ports which 
prospered on this trade, such as Kaverippattinam.... Although the economic 
impact of the Roman trade was more evident in southern India, the impact of 
Romano-Greek ideas and artifacts was more evident in the north. Exchange of 
merchandise led inevitably to an exchange of ideas.** 

There is a tradition in Christianity, supported by documentary evidence that 
Thomas, the Apostle of Jesus, was the first one to come to India to proclaim 
Christianity. In The Cambridge History of Iran, A.D.H. Bivar confirms this and his 
Christian impact on the Indian mind: 

The date of Gondophares is firmly established by the Takht-J Bahi inscription 

of the year 103, which is also dated to the twenty-sixth year of Gondophares’ 

reign. The first date must be reckoned according to the “era of Azes” (57 B.C.) 

and therefore Corresponds to 46 A.D., while the accession year of 

Gondophares is consequently 20 A.D...Tradition records that Thomas set out 

for India immediately after the Crucifixion, ie. in April 30 A.D. The 

appearance of Gondophares in the Acts of Thomas is therefore chronologically 


acceptable.** 





“Romila Thapar, 4 History of India (Vol.1), Penguin Books India (P) Ltd., New Delhi, 1990, pp. 114- 
[15, 8. 


*© Ehsan Yarshater (ed.), The Cambridge History of Iran, Vol. 3 (1), Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge, 1983, p. 197. 
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4.1.5.1. Incarnation vs Avatar 

According to Alexander Harris, the concept of avatar (i.e. God taking the 
mortal form) in Hinduism, and Vaishnavism in particular, was a Christian influence of 
the incarnation. The other avatars were later additions into the Hindu religious 
corpus. For example, the various Ramayana versions identify Rama with Vishnu as 
another incarnation, which is not so in Valmiki’s Ramayana, its oldest form. In 
Kambar’s version of the Ramayana in Tamil, Rama is the incarnation. Following this, 
other versions in various languages were written with Rama as the incarnation. Many 
other similar doctrines of divine incarnation were identified. Y. Masih in his, 
Shankara's Universal Philosophy of Religion notes the striking similarity between 
Krishna and Jesus, 

The phenomenon of ‘Krsnajanmastame’ in which the child Krishna is 

represented as a suckling at the mother’s breast. Nanda, the foster-father of 

Krishna had gone to Mathura to pay his taxes (just as Joseph had gone to 

Bethlehem for census). Krishna was born in a cow-shed (Gokula exactly as 

Jesus was born in a manger); massacre of infants of Mathura by Kamsa (just 

as was the massacre of infants by Herod); Krishna (like Jesus) had raised the 

son of a window from the dead; Kubja anointed Krishna just as Mary had done 
with precious ointment. 

In his Hinduism, Nirad C. Chaudhuri states, “the Gita is written in good 
classical Sanskrit, and epigraphic evidence clearly shows that the Gita could not have 
been written before the second century A.D.”*° The earliest epigraphic linguistic 
testimony in India is the third century B.C.E. inscriptions of Asoka, inscribed in 


common folk’s Prakrit. Furthermore, he translated his communique to Greek and 


*Nirad C. Chaudhuri, Hinduism, Oxford University Press, U.S.A., 1979, pp. 37-39. 
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Aramaic, but not Sanskrit. The first evinces of Sanskrit were witnessed around 
C.E.150 and classical Sanskrit was predominantly used in inscriptions from fifth 
century C.E. Hindu religious texts, other than the Vedas and the Upa-Vedas (which 
were written in archaic Sanskrit), are all in classical Sanskrit, and so, they couldn’t 
have been written before fourth century C.E., opines Nirad Chaudhuri. All the more, 
the X mandala of the Rg Veda was a later addition, having dual aspects, i.e. divine- 
human, of Prajapati with his sacrifice of himself for the humans. Here, the concepts 
such as God descending into the world by taking the human form and becoming a 
sacrifice for the expiation of sins wherein humans need not offer sacrifices any more 
since God had offered himself as sacrifice, salvation through faith, and the human 
response by total surrender to God as a living sacrifice. From where did all these ideas 
originate since there was nothing in India before the Common Era to catalyse it? The 
Dravidian religion was idolatrous and polytheistic, while the Vedic religion was 
nature inspired and also polytheistic. Buddhism and Jainism were atheistic (or 
euphemistically termed agnostic) with no room for God. The only answer we can 
logically deduce to this new concept is Christianity preached by Thomas. South India 
had excellent trade relations with the Roman Empire, which obviously would result 
into cultural and religious exchanges. The Christian doctrines have cast their spell on 
the author of the Bhagavad Gita and other Hindu religious writings and so, 
incarnational concepts like avatar were assimilated from Christianity into Hinduism. 
Similarly, syncretic elements from the surrounding got infiltrated into Indian 
Christianity over time, thus emerged Indian mass, Christian yoga, Yoga Vasista, 


Christian Vipasana, Christian Zen, and so on. 
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4.1.5.2. Amalgamation of Dravidian Religion in Hinduism with Christian 
Elements 

The Dravidian religion, which was later eclipsed in Hinduism, embodied two 
major sects based on Siva worship - Saivism and Vaishnavism - and six sub-sects 
known as ‘Six-fold religion’- Saivism, Vaishnavaism, Saktham, Gowmaram, 
Kanapathyam and Sowram. In the eighth century C.E. Adi Sankara coalesced these 
Six-fold religions by using monism with karma theory (i.e. cycle of birth), which 
resulted into caste system. His rationale behind was to uphold Vedic Brahmin 
supremacy under the garb of religious unity. The pre-Christian Dravidian religions did 
practise some forms of worship, but only in the post-Christian era Saivism and 
Vaishnavism were maturated into religions having syncretic elements drawn from 
other religions, especially Christianity. For example, the Trinitarian doctrine, 
fulfilment of sacrifice, concept of avatar, etc. became the bedrock of Saivite and 
Vaishnavite philosophy, which were evolved in the post-Christian epoch, under 
Christian spell. In fact, the word ‘Siva’ itself is from the root Jsa, and the religion was 
syncretically evolved. 

In Christianity, Satan beguiled Adam and Eve to disobey and rebel against 
God saying, “Ye shall be as gods” (Genesis 3:5). This Satanic seduction is imperative 
to Advaitic monists. For, scholars assert that Adi Sankara, who was influenced by this 
philosophy, interpreted an early Indian writing, Aham Brahmasmi, which should have 
been translated as, ‘God is in me.” But, Adi Sankara’s interpretation led to translating 
it as *] am God.’ Of course, human enslavement to Satan’s enticement never changes. 

We have traced Christian elements in Hindu thought. All the more, the full 
proof truth is seen only in Saiva Siddhanta where Meykandar’s Siva Gnana Botham 


sets the standard for the truth. Many grope in the dark without even realizing that the 
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roots of Hinduism are in South India. Their founding saints - 63 Nayanmars of 
Saivism and 12 Alvars of Vaishnavism were all from the South and the evidence for 
early Indian Christianity has been buried all these years in Tamil Literature. However, 
the theistic faith of the Hindus was later corrupted by the atheistic philosophy of 
Monism. 

All the above arguments make it quite clear that Christianity has cast its spell 
on Hinduism, its philosophy and literature. The Christian thought is found in Hindu 
scriptures, which could be traced back to the gospel preached by St Thomas the 
Apostle, starting with the Pahlavas. However, text corruption has occurred over time 


as evidenced by Alberuni, which could also be the syncretic attribute of Christianity. 
5. Conclusion 


Mysticism de facto is an experience of the ultimate reality, which is a pan- 
religious phenomenon. Though monotheistic religions do not easily lend themselves 
to mystical experience, yet the syncretic character of religion makes it incorporate and 
assimilate from others which is absent and/or lacking in one’s own. The ultimate 
samadhi, the higher union with the Godhead, is beyond humans to grasp and to 
communicate. And so, it deploys literary means such as art, literature, music, dance et 
al - a symbolic means to communicate the real experiences. Hence, mysticism is 
described as secret, closed - something is encountered which is unknown to the 
ordinary intellect, the confrontation of a new mind... which was innately there. It is 
Life within life - it is consciousness. the self that the humans experience in mysticism, 
and then become. However, mysticism is not only the supernal peak at once, but a 
journey one has to pass through many levels in order to reach it. It is not only the final 
gnosis, it is thousands of intermediate experiences - moments, insights, decisions, 


epiphanies that come to us along the way. 
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Life is charged everywhere with mystical possibilities... in art, music, science, 
literature, the world of the intellect, including ordinary experience. Consider our 
experience of human love at its best - how profound, how ineffable, how mystical this 
experience truly is. Mysticism in nature, what we call nature-mysticism, is present in 
all religions. For, a mystic sojourns from the natural to the supernatural, from the 
physical to the metaphysical, from the known to the unknown, from the actual to the 
real. William Blake beautifully captures the mysticism of childhood and adolescence, 
and the uncanny intuitions that come to us in his quatrain: 

To see a World in a Grain of Sand, 

And a Heaven in a Wild Flower, 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand, 


And Eternity in an hour... 
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Chapter 3 


Syncretic Sufi Literature 


Now I will tell a tale of long ago, 

How first the Faith began, and how it grew 

To full perfection; yea, and | will tell 

How next it withered, till it had become 

E’en as a faded garment. After this 

I have for thee a very gem of knowledge 

Which thou canst gain, if thou wilt heed my words, 

A knowledge copious, to scour the heart 

Of stain and rust, and make it clean and bright. 

True is my knowledge, clear and eloquent, 

Precious as pearls and rubies of great price; 

By grace Divine I indicate the truth, 

Being taught by God Himself, for that I live 

Within an age become exceeding strange, 

Cruel, and terrible, wherein we need 

Most urgently a statement of our faith 

And intellectual arguments thereto: 

Islam hath been most nobly eulogized- 

As mourners praise the dear, departed dead! 

These lines by Ahmed b. Asim al-Antaki of Antioch, who was born at Wasit 
(Iraq) in 140/757 (the former numerals indicate the Islamic year and the latter the 
Common Era) and died at Damascus in 215/830, express the religious mood in the 


early days of the Abbasid caliphate. The Islamic conquests brought immense power 
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and wealth, but not to Prophet Mohammed’s house, who had dominion over vast 
territories and in their palaces lived a life of luxury and plenty that scandalized 


simpler souls, which sparked into a mystical sect. 
1. Islamic Background of Sufism 


To trace the roots of Sufism, we must know the historical background to the 
rise of Islam in the seventh century C.E. According to Islamic historical tradition, as 
in the eighth and ninth century works, Prophet Mohammed, the founder of Islam was 
born in 570 C.E. in Mecca, in central western Arabia. In 610 onwards he had 
revelations from God (A//ah) through the agency of Archangel Gabriel, which were 
later written in the Qur’an (meaning ‘recitation’ or ‘reading’). When encountered 
opposition, Mohammed fled to Medina in 622 (200 miles to the north), where he 
founded the religion of Islam, followed by his death in 632. 

Islamic origin of Sufism took place as a protest against the successful Muslim 
empire. Mohammed was both a prophet and a statesman, but after his death this office 
of enforcing the will of God was taken over by the caliphs (‘caliph’ is from the Arabic 
root ‘khalifa’ meaning successor. The four caliphs were Abu Bakr, Omar, Uthman 
and Ali, who were called Rashideem), who supposed to have been spiritually rich and 
temporally ascetic. But the caliphs became spiritually poor, temporally rich, corrupt 
and unjust, which resulted in strong reactions by various groups. This is similar to the 
origin of Christian mysticism, wherein the clergy as spiritual leaders supposed to have 
been ascetics, became more worldly and so the Christian faithful strongly reacted by 
going away from the world by adapting the mystical path. During the Ummayad 
period, Islam had direct contact with Eastern Christianity and other oriental religions. 
Given the corrupt caliphates, a similar mystical movement arose within Islam, which 


was influenced by these faiths for its motivation and principles, but nonetheless 
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developed an independent theosophy purely within the Islamic framework. The 
movement came to be known as Sufism and its followers Sufis. In pre-Islamic times 
ascetics often dressed in wool as a symbol of their ascetic way of life and the early 
Muslims who practiced austerity were duly nicknamed ‘Sufis.” Later on the name was 
adopted by those who sought to obtain knowledge of God through various stages of 
spiritual self-denial as asceticism in Islam gave way to mysticism. 


2. Etymological Origin of Sufism 


Sufism is Islamic mysticism. The word ‘Sufism* (or ‘Soofism’) is derived 
from the Arabic root ‘Tasawwuf’. which comes from the word ‘Suf’ (or ‘Soof’) 
meaning wool, and ‘Sufi’ means ‘wearer of wool. This is due to the Sufi tradition of 
wearing woolen robes, a designation of their initiation into the Sufi order, 
symbolizing dedication to a life of mysticism. The early Sufi orders believed that 
wearing such robes was in imitation to Isa bin Maryam (i.e. Jesus). Ibn Taymiyyah 
replied them saying: 

There are a people who have chosen and preferred the wearing of woolen 

clothes, claiming that they want to resemble al-Maseeh ibn Maryam. But the 

way of our Prophet is more beloved to us, and the Prophet used to wear cotton 


and other garments. (4/ Fataawa 11/7) 


Before the advent of Islam, in Nestorian Christian asceticism wool was a 
significant garment, wherein the novice was ritually seated on a woolen tunic, 
symbolizing a grave which declared him dead to the world. Thus, robe was a 
customary attire of the Christian monks popularly known as the desert fathers, which 
was imitated by Prophet Mohammed, whom the Sufis emulated by wearing similar 
robes. As per literary evidence, during the Islamic period in Nestorian Christianity, a 


wearer of wool meant a monk, and in early Islam wearing of wool was characteristic 
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of the lowest classes of society, which consequently symbolized humility. The earliest 
Sufis adopted woolen clothing, thus accepted the explanation of the term. This 
etymology is indisputably and exclusively correct, were it not for a long-neglected 
counter-argument. This is how ‘Suf-ism* came into being. 

Further, it is a fact admitted even by the Sufis that both the terms Sufi and 
Sufism, and Sufi beliefs have no basis in the traditional Islamic sources of the Qur’an 
and the Sunnah.' Muhasibi (d. 857 C.E.), whom the Sufis claimed as a great figure 
among them, which Joseph van Ess denied in his work Die Gedankenwelt von Harit 
al-Muhasibi saying that he was neither a Sufi nor a mystic but a moralizing pious 
theologian, restrained approach to the Christian roots of Sufism. He referred to 
contemporary ascetics dressed in wool or patched frocks as dubious, a characteristic 
of Christians. He spoke of ‘wearers of wool’ from Mecca, South Arabia, Syria and 
Iraq by various tribal, religious groups, but did not give evidence of specific Sufi 
practices. Further, Muhasibi was not hostile for the term ‘monasticism’ (rahbaniyya). 
Quoting the biblical parable of the sower (Mathew 13:1-23), he showed no 
discomfiture using Christian sources. Hence, essential Sufism is a conglomerate of 


extracts from innumerable other religions with which Sufis interacted. 


In 1893 Adalbert Merx asserted that originally the term ‘Sufi could not have 
meant ‘wearer of wool’, because logical formation of the word in Arabic would mean 
‘aman made of wool’ or ‘a seller of wool.” According to him, it must have come from 
the Greek sophos, meaning ‘wise’, rather than Greek philosophos, ‘philosopher’, 
became Arabic faylasuf. The Greek s in Arabic is represented by the letter sin (as in 
Faylasuf), not the letter sad (as in sufi), thus the Greek s does correspond to an Arabic 


sad. Furthermore, Sufism is greatly indebted to the Neo-Platonist philosophy. The 


' The Sunnah includes the specific words, habits, practices and tacit approvals of Prophet Mohammed. 
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term sufi emerged simultaneously with the translation of Greek philosophical works 
into Arabic, which was heavily patronized by some caliphs of the ‘Abbasid dynasty, 
which reigned in Baghdad from 750, and it was extended in the first half of the ninth 
century. However, in 847 C.E. a change of ruler ushered in a dramatic fall for Greek 
philosophy, thus looking at it as un-Islamic, and so to be abhorred. Thus, the Sufis 
suppressed the original Greek explanation of their name. Goran Ogen challenges 
Merx saying that originally the word sufi could have meant ‘wearer of wool’, in the 
spoken, colloquial dialect, and then transposed into literary Arabic, without accurate 
formation in the latter. 

There is a legend about the associates of Mohammed called the people of the 
suffa, a long bench in Medina which was believed to be their sole home, as they 
devoted themselves to piety and poverty. This led to the postulation of a fanciful 
derivation, of the word sufi from suffa, i.e. people of the bench. Other Sufi 
etymologies are: 

e ‘Suf’, i.e. ‘wool’ (called by the Sufis themselves). 

e ‘Saff means ‘rank’, “degree.” 

e ‘Saffawal ’, i.e. the first line of worshippers at the namaz (Islamic prayer). 
e ‘ahl al Suffa’. i.e. people of the bench, (‘suff means bench). 

e ‘Banu Sufa’, i.e. name of a tribe. 

e ‘Sawfana’, i.e. name of a very bitter vegetable. 

e § ‘Safwal al Kifa’, i.e. lock of hair at the nape of the neck. 


e ‘Sufiya’, i.e. comes from the word ‘Safa’ means ‘purity. 
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It is puzzling whether Christianity represented by ‘wool’ as opposed to Neo- 
Platonist philosophy had more influence on the rise of Sufism. However, Christian 
mystical thought itself was essentially Neo-Platonist. 


3. Definitions of Sufism 


Studies have proved that Sufism is so broad and diverse that it is impossible to 
formulate an inclusive definition. People have realized that those who try to define 
Sufism - as in a story by Jalal al-Din Rumi - are like the blind men describing an 
elephant. Further, if a Muslim defines ‘Sufism’, then there is a problem of Sufi 
definition per se, because Sufis use poetico-rhetorical-language, which puts an 
ordinary Muslim into confusion of one’s rational faculties; it shocks people, and it 
kindles discussion. As a result, at the end there comes a non-rational understanding. 
Hence, Sufi definitions use categories which are obscure and don’t explain the truth in 
itself. 

According to Fred Donner, “Mohammed built a movement of devout 
spiritualists from many faiths who shared a few core beliefs: God was one, the end of 
the world was near, and the truly religious had to live exemplary lives rather than 
merely pay lip service to God’s laws. It was almost a century after Mohammed 
founded his ‘community of believers’ and launched the great Islamic conquest that his 
followers started to define their beliefs as a distinct religious faith.” (Mohammed and 
the Believers) 

Madka Dargha defines Sufism as to sleep with one’s mother, to rob, and to eat 
what is forbidden. 

To sleep with one’s mother: The child sleeps with the mother. Earth is like the 
mother who gives us food and everything we need, and it is where we go when we 


die. ‘Sleep with one’s mother’ means keep contact with the earth as one had contact 
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with one’s mother when he was a child by three ways: walking bare-footed, sleeping 
on the floor, treating all creatures with respect. Then the earth will protect him. 

To rob: It means to worship. Just as a thief robs in the death of a night, with fear in 
the heart, one must worship in the death of the night with fear in the heart for or with 
anything not God. 

To eat what is forbidden: It is faith. We love to do what is forbidden, and so must 
we be strongly attracted to faith. For example, anger is forbidden. When one is angry, 
he forgets everything and everybody, and does what he wants. So one must do what 
God wants. 

According to Kalabadi, “Sufism is related to the bench and to the wool. The 
stress is that the Sufi has left the world, departed from home, fled his companions, and 
is busy mortifying his carnal desires.” 

According to Junayd, “Sufism is not much prayer and fasting, but security of 
the heart. It is generosity of the soul, and it finds its prototype in the prophets in the 
Qur’an. Sufism seeks to emulate the generosity of Abraham, who was ready to 
sacrifice his son. It seeks to emulate the self-sacrifice of Ishmael who readily offered 
himself for sacrifice. It seeks to emulate the patience of Job in the midst of worms and 
Jealousy. It seeks to emulate the symbolism of Zechariah, who could not speak for 
three days. It seeks to emulate the strangerhood of John. It seeks to emulate the 
pilgrimhood of Jesus, who had nowhere to lay his head and who was so poor, he had 
only three things: bowl, comb and needle, of which, the first two he gave away. Jesus 
must come with the robe of Moses and emulate the poverty of Mohammed, because 
Mohammed was given the keys of the whole world but he rejected. For, he favoured 
poverty. Hence, Mohammed is poorer than Jesus, because Jesus kept the needle with 


3° 


him. 
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In the words of Ruwaym. “Sufism is a sacrifice of the soul and faithfulness to 
contract. It is not tiring of searching or disappointment. It is to prefer God to everyone 
else, and to find God preferring one to everyone else.” 

Nuri says, “Sufism is to follow and to obey the commands of God as 
understood in their deepest sense.” 

According to Hujwiri, “Sufism is to have a heart free of discord.” 

Jalal al-Din Rumi says, “Sufism is to find joy in your heart in the midst of 
grief.” 

al-Junaid describes Sufism as meaning that “God should cause thee to die 
from thyself and to live in Him.” 

In Sufis’ own words, Sufism is a four-fold path or a three-fold path. The four- 
fold path is, Shariat (law), Tarigquat (way / order), Marifat (choose one’s superior), 
and Hagigat (truth / name of God). And the three-fold path is, sometimes they say 
Tarigat, Marifat and Haqiqat, and some other times Shariat, Marifat and Haqiqat. 

The working definition of Sufism is: Sufism is first mysticism (i.e. mysterious, 
because it aims at union with God), which can’t be attained by use of the Senses 
(don’t use senses but inner senses), which can’t be attained by use of the logical / 
rational faculties. It is attained by closing the eyes, by insight (i.e. wisdom of the heart 
which is the centre of one’s being) or intuition; and which can’t be attained by 
purification from inordinate attachments. 

4. Types of Sufi Mysticism 

In general, mysticism is of two types: Mysticism of infinity and mysticism of 
personality. Mysticism of infinity believes everything to be God, because everything 
is an emanation of God. This is pantheism, which is the philosophy of Plotinus. 


Mysticism of personality says that God is completely different from the world and 
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from that anything that exists in the world. Sufism has both types of mysticism. When 
it says, “Everything is He. Nothing is like Him”, it is mysticism of infinity. On the 
other hand, when it says, “I am He. I am truth”, it is mysticism of personality. It is 
similar to the Indian Advaitic philosophy, wherein realizing one’s divine status the 
Advaitin utters Ahm Brahmasmi (i.e. | am Brahman) or 7attvamasi (i.e. Thou art 
That). 

Further, mysticism can be voluntaristic and Gnostic. In voluntaristic 
mysticism, the mystic puts on the qualities of God, such as God is loving, forgiving, 
merciful, life-giver, guide, etc. and one tries to become that. In Indian philosophical 
system, the voluntraristic mysticism is known as Saguna Brahman, i.e. Brahman with 
qualities. In Gnostic mysticism, the mystic wants to have the knowledge of God like, 
‘How does God act? Everything is an act of God’ and so on. Sufism is both 
voluntaristic and Gnostic. 

Sufism consists of a unique kind of person, who believes that it is possible to 
experience God, for which he is willing to put himself into an esoteric state where he 
can experience God, and he is willing to undergo the discipline necessary for self- 
purification. The aim of Sufism is union with God. It is understood in an Islamic way, 
because it is taken from the Qur’an. 

And remember when God called forth from the children of Adam from their 

reigns, and made them testify about themselves, saying, “Am I not your 

Lord?” They said, “Yes verily. Alast we testify.” This was so that you may not 

say on the day of resurrection. “Lo of this, we are unaware.” This is the 


covenant of Alast. (Qur’an, surah A/-A ‘raf'7:172) 
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5. The Qur’anic Source of Sufism: The /sra and Mi’raj 


According to Islamic tradition, the Isra and Mi'raj (in Arabic al-'Isra’ wal- 
Mi‘raj) are the two parts of a night journey that Prophet Mohammad took during a 
single night in 621 C.E., which has been portrayed as both a physical and spiritual 
journey. A brief sketch of the journey is given in Qur’an 17:1 sura A/-/sra’, and other 
details come from the Hadith literature - supplemental seaditions about the life of 
Mohammad. In the journey, Mohammad travels on the steed Burag from al-Masjid 
al-Haram (at Mecca) to al-Masjid al-Agsa (in Jerusalem), where he leads other 
prophets in prayer. 

Glorified (and Exalted) is He (Allah) [above all that (evil) they associate with 

Him] who took His slave (Muhammad) for a journey by night from al-Masjid 

al-Haram (at Mecca) to al-Masjid al-Aqsa (in Jerusalem), the neighbourhood 

whereof We have blessed, in order that We might show him (Muhammad) of 

Our Ayat (proofs, evidences, signs, etc.). Verily, He is the All-Hearer, the All- 

Seer.” 

He then ascends to heaven where he speaks to God. who instructs Mohammed 
to take back to the faithful regarding the details of prayer. As per tradition, the 
journey is associated with the Lailat al Mi raj. as one of the most significant events in 
the Islamic literary tradition. 

And [remember], when We told you: “Verily, your Lord has encompassed 

mankind (i.e. they are in His Grip)” And We made not the vision which We 

showed you (O Muhammad as an actual eye-witness and not as a dream on the 
night of A/-Jsra’) but a trial for mankind, and (likewise) the accursed tree 


(Zagqum, mentioned) in the Qur'an. We warn and make them afraid but it 
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only increases them in naught save great disbelief, oppression and 

disobedience to Allah. (Qur’an, surah A/-/sra‘ 17:60). 

And indeed he (Muhammad) saw him (Jibril) (Gabriel) at a second descent 

(i.e. another time) 

Near Sidrat-ul-Muntaha (a lote-tree of the utmost boundary over the seventh 

heaven beyond which none can pass). Near it is the Paradise of Abode. When 

that covered the lote-tree which did cover it. 

The sight [of Prophet Muhammad] turned not aside (right or left), nor it 

transgressed beyond the limit (ordained for it). Indeed, he (Muhammad) did 

see of the Greatest signs of his Lord (Allah). (Quran, surah An-Najm 53:13- 

18). 

There is a brief sketch of the above story of Mohammed’s ascension to heaven 
and appearance before God in his biography, composed in the mid-eighth century and 
edited in the early ninth - a familiar Middle Eastern motif with shamanistic 
antecedents. Islam has always linked this story with a passage in the Qur'an (17:1). 
where an unnamed person goes on a mysterious journey at night. However, it has 
been convincingly pointed out that there is no reason to identify this person with 
Mohammed or the night journey with his ascension. All the more, the Sufis schdeed a 
rich and colourful expansion, revisiting in it a prototype for their own mystical 
experiences. Yet in another legend, set in Mohammed’s boyhood, in which 
mysterious visitors open his breast and extract his heart, we again find a well-known 
element of shamanistic religion. where it was an indispensable initiatory procedure. 
Sometimes the story of Mohammed having his breast opened is put just before his 


ascension - a sycnretic Sufi character. 
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6. Early Sufi History 


The following anecdotes are the Sufi concoctions explaining their initial roots 
with their resultant fruits. In the first story, Sufism is associated with its central 
institution called ‘piri-muridi’, i.e. the relationship between the spiritual director, who 
is also the superior and the spiritual child. The Persian pir or peer’ means master, and 
murid is from the Persian ‘murad’ meaning desire. Murid is the one who desires 
union with God, i.e. ultimately paradise. Zulfikar, son of Jangi, in his “Discipleship™ 
narrates the importance of the pir: 

With a guide you may become truly Human. 

Without a guide you will remain mainly Animal. 

If you can still say: ‘I could not submit to any man” 

- You are still worthless for the road. 

But if you say: ‘I wish to submit’, in the wrong way 

- The road will never find you, and you are lost. 

Piri-muridi began with Mohammed, who was taught by the Archangel Gabriel 
the secret of the Qur'an. Mohammed gave this secret to his son-in-law Ali, who gave 
it to the heads of the Sufi orders. Here we can recall Jewish Kabbalah wherein the 
master has a secret handed down to him by his predecessors, which are revealed only 
to the Kabbalah disciples. This is a Gnostic ideology entered into Sufism via Judaism 


and Christianity. 


> Pir or Peer (Persian literally ‘old person’) is a title for a Sufi master equally used in the Nath 
tradition. They are also referred to as a Hazrat or Shaikh, which in Arabic for ‘old man.’ It is translated 
into English as ‘saint’, which could be interpreted as ‘elder.’ Other words that refer to a Pir include, 
Murshid (in Arabic meaning ‘guide’ or ‘teacher’), Sheikh and Sarkar (Persian/Hindi/Urdu word 
meaning ‘Master’, *Lord’). Peer Baba is commonly used in Hindustani as a honourific title to Sufi 
masters. 
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According to the second story, piri-muridi began after the Mongol invasion. 
Because of this invasion, Muslims began to lose their faith, who needed to be 
strengthened in their faith by giving a faith experience. In order to give this 
experience, some Muslim holy men undertook this task. Eventually their teaching 
resulted in different Sufi orders. 

As per the third story, Sufism began with Adam. God had decreed that the 
world exists for a given period of time, and that there is only one person who is 
submissive to God. To execute that the people are submissive, God sent the prophets 
who taught Islam. When the prophets died people returned to heedlessness. Therefore, 
God had to send the next prophet... until Mohammed...with whom prophethood 
ended. But people had gone to heedlessness. Therefore, God sent pirs... to guide, 
protect and bring people back to God. 

Speaking on the origin and evolution of Sufism, Bayazid Bistami beautifully 
puts in his The Seed of Sufi Knowledge thus: 

The true seed was made in Adam’s time. The miracle of life, existence. 

It germinated in the time of Noah. The miracle of growth, rescue. 

By the time of Abraham it had sent forth branches. The miracle of spreading, 

maintenance. 

The epoch of Moses saw the making of the grapes. The miracle of fruit. 

The time of Jesus was that of the ripening of the yield. The miracle of tasting, 

joy. 

Mohammed’s time saw the pressing of clear wine. The miracle of attainment, 


transformation.” 


*Idries Shah, The Way of the Sufi: An Anthology of Sufi Writings, Penguin Books Ltd., New York, 
1968, p. 264. 
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To become a Sufi, a Muslim must attach himself to a farigah - one of the Sufi 
orders - and submit himself to a pir. Bay‘ah is the convent by which the murid is 
initiated into the particular order he enters, which attaches him to his pir. The Sufis 
form a group of guilds, where they have pirs, initiates and novices. While joining the 
novitiate the initiate has to make a lifelong commitment to be under a pir, and while 
making the promise, he has to put his hand in the pir’s hands, who accepts him by 
putting a shawl on his head. Jalal al-Din Rumi beautifully expresses this Sufi tradition 
in his couplet. 

Do not look at my outward shape, 

But take what is in my hand. 

Only when the pir adorns the disciple with a khirgah, a robe inducting him 
into the order, does he become a recognized Sufi, and only then can he embark on a 
valid pilgrimage through the various stages towards his goal of union with God. Once 
a Sufi disciple qualifies to be a pir, his pir bestows him with ‘barrakah’ or power and 
gives him ‘Farman’ or orders, after which he can accept disciples in the name of his 
pir. In the conferring ceremony the pir ceremoniously ties the turban on the murid's 
head and then embraces him. While embracing, the power from the pir's heart is 
believed to pass on to the murid’s heart. The si/silah (chain) is the one from which the 
pir derives his power (barrakah) and authority. If the pir has produced many pirs, he 
has to choose one to be the head either from pirs or from initiates though a test. 

Accordingly, whenever an unknown dervish comes into a convent or wishes to 

join a company of Sufis, they ask him “Who was the Pir that taught thee?” and 

“From whose hand didst thou receive the khirga?” Sufis recognise no 


relationship but these two, which they regard as all-important. They do not 
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allow anyone to associate with them, unless he can show to their satisfaction 

that he is lineally connected in both these ways with a fully accredited Pir! 

This ceremonial tradition reflects the ordination ceremony in Christianity, 
wherein the ordinandi puts his hands in the hands of the ordaining Bishop and makes 
the promise of lifelong commitment. The Bishop in turn adorns him with the 
vestments, and then gives him the ‘kiss of peace’ by embracing, and it is believed that 
the Holy Spirit descends upon the ordinandi. This also reflects the apostolic authority 
conferred on Roman Catholic priests through the laying on of hands which goes back 
to the Apostles. However, like Christians, the initial Sufi experience is not a rebirth 
experience in which the person, once born of the flesh, is now born of the Spirit, has a 
totally new relationship with God and knowledge of Him, and through his unity with 
God in the Spirit develops this new relationship. On the other hand, the Sufi really 
seeks only “to become aware of what one has always been from eternity (aza/) 
without one’s having realised it until the necessary transformation has come about.”* 

The major Sufi orders are: Qadiriyya by Abdul Qadir al-Jilani; Rifaiyya by 
Ahmed ibn Ali ar Rifai; Chishtiyya by Mu’iniddin Chishti who is buried at Ajmer in 
India; Yasawiyya by Ahmed al Yasawi; Kubrawiyya by Majmaddin Kubra; 
Mawlawiyya a Turkish order founded by Jalaluddin Rumi who is buried in Konya in 
Turkey; Suwhrawardiyya by Diyya Uddin Najb Suhrawardi; and Nagshabandiyya by 
Bahauddin al Naqshbandi, prominent in Iran and Asia. 
7. Syncretic Evolution of Sufism 

Goran Ogen, in his Did the term “Sufi” exist before the Sufis? states that the 
first time the word ‘Sufism* was used was in the second half of the eight century C.E. 


in ‘Kufa’ (now in Iraq) for Djabir bn Haiyan of Kufa, an alchemist (i.e. who turns iron 


: R.A., Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, Cambridge, 1921, p. 23. 
° Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Living Sufism, London: Unwin Paperbacks, 1972, p. 7. 
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into gold by pouring some water on it) and a practising ascetic. Then it was used for 
Abu Hashim of Kufa (d. 776), a mystic, after which it was used for Shia uprising of 
Kufa, followed by a school of Shia mystics in Kufa. Fifty years later, it was used for 
Muslim mystics all over Iraq and two hundred years later it was used for all Muslim 
mystics all over the world. This, however, contradicts all the classical Muslim 
sources, according to which the term dates 816. For, there is no evidence addressing a 
group of people ‘Sufis’ about 776, and it is only around mid-ninth century that there 
were such groups in Baghdad. 

From Kufa the Sufi movement spread to all parts of the Islamic world, 
especially Khorasan, wherein the Umayyad caliphate’ was overthrown and 
established the Abbasid caliphate. Khorasan was once the flourishing centre of 
Buddhism had enormous influence on Sufism. Ibrahim ibn Adham, prince of Balkh 
(d. 160/777) from Khorasan has the legend of his conversion to austerity was popular 
among Sufis and has often been compared with the life of Gautama Buddha. 

‘My father was of Balkh’, Ibrahim b. Adham is reported to have said, ‘and he 

was one of the kings of Khorasan. He was a man of wealth, and taught me to 

love hunting.” One day I was out riding with my dog, when a hare or a fox 
started. I pricked on my horse; then I heard a voice behind me saying, “It was 
not for this fsa ied created: it was not this thou wast charged to do.” | 
stopped, and looked right and left, but saw on one; and I said, ‘God curse the 
devil!’ Then I pricked on my horse again; and I heard a voice clearer than 
before, ‘O Ibrahim! It was not for this thou wast created: it was not this thou 

hast charged to do.” I stopped once more, and looked right and left, and still I 

saw no one; and I repeated, ‘God curse the devil!’ Then I pricked on my horse 


° The Umayyad dynasty came to power under the third Caliph, Uthman ibn Affan (r. 644-656), but the 
Umayyad regime was founded by Muawiya ibn Abu Sufyan, long-time governor of Syria, after the 
First Muslim Civil War in 41/661 C.E. 
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once more: and | heard a voice from the bow of my saddle, *‘O Ibrahim! It was 

not for this thou wast created: it was not this thou hast charged to do.’ I 

stopped, and said, ‘I have been roused! I have been roused! A warning has 

come to me from the Lord of the Worlds. Verily, I will not disobey God from 
this day on, so long as the Lord shall preserve me.” Then I returned to my 
people, and abandoned my horse; I came to one of my father’s shepherds, and 
took his robe and cloak, and put my raiment upon him. Then I went towards 

Iraq, wandering from land to land.’ 

The legend continues that he roamed from place to place seeking a way of 
lawful living, until worked as a gardener in Syria and earned his daily bread. But 
when his identity was revealed, he went to the desert, wherein he came in contact with 
the Christian monks, from whom he learned the true knowledge of God. 

‘I learned gnosis (ma'rifa)’, he related to a disciple, “from a monk called 

Father Simeon. I visited him in his cell, and said to him, ‘Father Simeon, how 

long hast thou been in thy cell here?” “For seventy year’, he answered. ‘What 

is thy food?’ I asked. ‘O Hanifite’, he countered, “what has caused thee to ask 
this?’ “I wanted to know’, I replied. Then he said, “Every night one chick-pea.’ 

I said, ‘What stirs thee in thy heart, so that this pea suffices thee?’ He 

answered, ‘They come to me one day in every year, and adorn my cell, and 

process about it, so doing me reverence; and whatever my spirit wearies of 
worship, I remind it of that hour, and endure the labours of a year for the sake 
of an hour. Do thou, O Hanifite, endure the labour of an hour, for the glory of 


eternity.” Gnosis then descended into my heart”® 


7 A.J. Arberry, Sufism: An Account of the Mystics of Islam, Geroge Allen and Unwin Publishers Ltd., 
Great Britain 1950, p. 36. 


* Ibid., p. 37. 
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In Christian monastic mysticism, poverty, celibacy and obedience to the abbot 
or abbess were the vows pronounced by the mystic monks or nuns at the end of the 
novitiate. Similar practices were also prevalent in Buddhism. Influenced by Buddhism 
and Christianity, Adham advocates other-worldliness, celibacy, and poverty. For, he 
said that a true Sufi desires nothing in this transient world or in the next but must 
inculcate steadfast love and devotion to God, which he beautifully puts in this lyrical 
verse: 

I swear it is the nobler part 

To drink the salt tears of the heart, 

And crush the datestone, than to stand 

With greed in soul, and cap in hand, 

To gain - for recompense enow! - 

The lowering glance and wrinkled brow. 

Then with despair be satisfied; 

‘Tis greater wealth than aught beside, 

A bargain to rejoice the soul. 

Despair is fine and worshipful; 

God’s fear is true nobility, 

Despair leads on to infamy; 

For, let the world be fair to-day, 

It shall at last assault, and slay.” 

Poverty was an important virtue in the life of a mystic. In Buddhism the 
monks and nuns were mendicants, who were addressed as bikkus and bikkunis 


respectively. Similarly in Christianity, the monastic mystics were not to possess 


° Ibid. p. 41. 
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anything, but live on alms - a sign of total self-surrender and other-worldliness. Sufis 
being the true followers of Islam (Arabic as/ama means ‘surrender’) adopted poverty 
as the virtue cum a sign of total self-surrender and other-worldliness. When a man 
approached Abu ’|-Hussain al-Nuri on the eve of the Bairam festival, asking him what 
garments were best suited for the morrow, he replied: 

“Tom-morrow is the festival!” they cried, 

‘What robe wilt thou put on?’ And I replied: 

“The robe He gave me, who hath poured for me 

Full many a bitter potion. Poverty 

And patience are my raiment. and they cover 

A heart that sees at every feast its Lover. 

Can there be finer garb to greet the Friend, 

Or visit Him, than that which He doth lend? 

When thou, my Expectation, art not near, 

Each moment is an age of grief and fear; 

But while I may behold and hear Thee, all 

My days are glad, and Life’s a Festival!’'” 

Further, celibacy was a vow for the Christian monastic mystics, who believe to 
be ‘married to God in Christ.” Buddhist bikkus and bikkunis also were the strict 
observers of celibacy. Abu *l-Hussain al-Nuri advised that in adopting poverty one 
should not contract marriage, since one cannot fulfill the needs of a wife. In the Bible, 
St Paul’s letter to the 1 Corinthians 7:25-40 gives similar advice: 

Now concerning virgins I have no commandment of the Lord: yet I give my 


judgment, as one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful. I suppose 


° Ibid. p. 62. 
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therefore that this is good for the present distress, | say, that it is good for a 
man so to be. Art thou bound unto a wife? seek not to be loosed. Art thou 
loosed from a wife? seek not a wife... for the fashion of this world passeth 
away. He that is unmarried careth for the things that belong to the Lord, how 
he may please the Lord: But he that is married careth for the things that are of 
the world, how he may please his wife. There is difference also between a wife 
and a virgin. The unmarried woman careth for the things of the Lord, that she 
may be holy both in body and in spirit: but she that is married careth for the 
things of the world, how she may please her husband. But if any man think 
that he behaveth himself uncomely toward his virgin, if she pass the flower of 
her age, and need so require, let him do what he will, he sinneth not: let them 
marry. Nevertheless he that standeth steadfast in his heart, having no 
necessity, but hath power over his own will, and hath so decreed in his heart 
that he will keep his virgin, doeth well. So then he that giveth her in marriage 
doeth well; but he that giveth her not in marriage doeth better... and I think 
also that I have the Spirit of God. 
Ibrahim ibn Adham said that when a Sufi marries, he boards a ship; but when 
he gets a child, his asceticism shipwrecks. Al-Fudail b. Iyad (d. 187/803), a 
Khorasanian by birth, lived at Kufa and died in Mecca, preached on the inter- 
relatedness of poverty and celibacy thus: 
In truth I would rather be this dust. or this wall, than dwell in the shambles of 
the noblest of earth’s inhabitants to-day. Thou fearest death; but dost thou 
know death? If thou tellest me that thou fearest death, I will not believe thee; 


for if thou didst indeed fear death, it would not profit thee to eat or to drink, or 
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to possess anything in this world. If thou hadst known death truly, thou 

wouldst never have married, or desired children.'' 

Rabi*‘a, a woman Sufi held austerity, poverty and celibacy with high esteem. 
Many a man had sought her hand in marriage, but she rejected all saying, 

The contract of marriage is for those who have phenomenal existence. But in 

my case, there is no such existence, for I have ceased to exist and have passed 

out of self. I exist in God and altogether His. I live in the shadow of His 
command. The marriage contract must be asked for from Him, not from me.” 

Marital communion with God is alien to Islam. It is a typical Buddhist and 
Christian mystical concept syncretically appropriated into Sufism. Moreover, celibacy 
is not at all a virtue in Islam. The Qur’an says, “You shall encourage those of you 
who are single to get married. They may marry the righteous among your male and 
female servants, if they are poor. God will enrich them from His grace. God is 
Bounteous, Knower.” (Qur’an, surah An-Nur 24:32). 

“Among His proofs is that He created for you spouses from among yourselves, 
in order to have tranquility and contentment with each other, and He placed in your 
hearts love and care towards your spouses. In this, there are sufficient proofs for 
people who think.” (Qur’an, surah Ar-Rum 30:21) 

“Marry of the women, who seem good to you, two or three or four.” (Qur’an, 
surah An-Nisa’ 4:3) 

The Muslim historian Al-Tabari says that Mohammed consummated marriage 
with thirteen women. But if all the sexual relationships and all the legal marriages are 
included, it will be twenty-four. Initially, Sufis had considered celibacy necessary to 


concentrate fully on God with an undivided heart, and it was recommended so. Once 


'' Ibid. pp. 41-42. 
" Farid Al-din ‘Attar, Tadhkirat al- auliya’ (Muslim Saints and Mystics) p. 66 (quoted by M. Smith, 
Early Mysticism, p. 186). 
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on seeing a Sufi kissing children, Rabia retorted, “If he kisses children he can’t have 
good relationship with God.” Further, Kutbudin, a Sufi was married, but after four 
days he realized that he did not remember God but his wife. And so he divorced his 
wife. Since marriage is not against Islam, Sufis gave up celibacy. All the more, down 
the Sufi memory lane there were Sufis who practised celibacy. 

Christianity, in particular Christian mysticism holds that one must love God, 
not out of fear of hell, nor reward for heaven. but for God's own sake. ‘Love God for 
God’s own sake’ is the basic premise in Christian spiritual theology. Having 
assimilated this concept into Sufism, Rabi‘a has composed a verse running on similar 
lines: 

O God, if I worship you out of fear of hell, burn me in hell. 

If I worship you in the hope of paradise, forbid it to me. 

And if I worship you for your own sake, 

do not deprive me of your eternal beauty. 

O God! If I worship thee in fear of Hell, 

Burn me in hell; 

And if I worship Thee in hope of Paradise, 

Exclude me from Paradise; 

But if | worship Thee for Thine own sake, 

Withhold not Thine Everlasting Beauty!'* 

Arthur Voobus, the historian of Christian asceticism par excellence 
emphasizes the uniqueness of Christian mystical literature in Syria, Iraq and Iran, 
based on a covenant between God and people, which is also found reflected in 


classical Sufism. In Eastern Christianity special emphasis was given to the ‘Sons of 


"A.J. Arberry, Sufism: An Account of the Mystics of Islam, Great Britain: Geroge Allen and Unwin 
Publishers Ltd., 1950, p. 36. 
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the Covenant’, who don’t belong to the Order of the clergy or monks, but live among 
the hoi polloi with mortification of the flesh and a life of devotion. It was here that we 
witness ‘solitaries’ within society, in an anticipation of Sufi mystics. Accordingly, the 
Sufis conceive themselves as having covenant with God, who are constituent of a 
religion having neither priests nor (in theory at least) monks, but only Muslims. Thus, 
often than not, in the true Christian spirit of Karl Rahner as ‘spirit in the world’ or 
‘embodied spirit’, Sufis live amidst other people while rejecting the world. In fact, 
there are no ‘cut-off points’ in Islam, at which a man is consecrated and set apart to 
the Order of priests, or canonized as a sanctus or saint. All the more, Peter Brown 
says that Muslims preserve and advance the early Christian concept of friendship with 
God, however, in a different perspective. In Islam ‘the friend of God’ (wali Allah) is 
both His client and patron, which in the Roman sense is a dependant, a protector of 
lesser men. Early Islam inherited from the Romans a temporal institution of 
clienthood, by which a non-Arab convert to Islam acquired dependent legal status, 
thus becoming a sort of second-class citizen, an associate member of the 


community." Here we can observe the striking counterpart to the spiritual concept. 
8. The Pre-Islamic Religio-Philosophical Influence on Sufi Literature 


As the peoples of the Arab conquered territories converted into the new found 
religion (i.e. Islam), they carried on some of their former beliefs and practices which 
contributed to enhancing the Islamic faith, especially its spiritual dimension, i.e. 
Sufism. Myriad elemental configurations that are the distinct characteristic of Sufism 
have their roots in the various religions and philosophies of the pre-Islamic Middle 


East. Let us glance at some of them. 


'' P. Crone, Roman, provincial and Islamic Law, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1987. 
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8.1. Greek Philosophy in Sufi Literature 


By the ninth century, Baghdad had become the most important centre of 
Sufism as it had also come to be the focus of literature, theology, law and philosophy. 
The translation of Plato, Aristotle and the later Greek philosophers into Arabic played 
an important role. Hunain b. Ishaq who translated Plato and Aristotle into Arabic, and 
FitzGerald summarized in English Verse. Iraq was the most sophisticated of all in its 
adaptations of the Greek philosophical traditions, which came into Sufism via 
Christianity. For example. the ‘remembrance of God’ in Greek mneme Theou, which 
is found first among the Stoic philosophers, is found in the Hebrew Bible with the 
term zakar, means ‘remembering.’ This isn’t intercessory prayer, but a form of 
repetitive prayer connected with the ‘Jesus Prayer’ (Our Father in heaven, hallowed 
be thy name...), the continually repeated invocation of the name of Jesus, a distinctive 
feature of Eastern Christianity. The same term is used in Islam and Sufism, dhikr 
Allah or ‘remembrance of God’ in the repetition of the short formula. 

Islamic thought was influenced by Greek philosophy, especially the ideas of 
Aristotle and Plato. Nazar ela ‘l-murd or ‘gazing at beardless boys’ is a distinct Sufi 
practice, has its roots in Plato, which Sufism justifies saying that one is contemplating 
Absolute Beauty in human form. It has been speculated that this was a directly 
inherited tradition, passing from late antiquity into Islam. This literary tradition of 
expressing love for beardless boys comes from later Greek literature into classical 
Arabic prose. But the Sufi practice of ‘gazing’ itself could either have been inspired 
by Plato’s writings or come from central Asian sources. Though this practice has 
invited condemnations galore, it has also provided much inspiration to classical lyric 


poetry in the Muslim world. 
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Scholars have proved beyond doubt that the practice of deliberately incurring 


‘blame’ (shituta in Syriac; malama in Arabic) through apparently reprehensible 


conduct, such as, pretending to engage in illicit sexual relations, behaving like a 


madman, sitting on a dunghill. etc. has come to Sufism from Greek philosophical 


tradition via Syrian Christianity. This has remained an important facet of Sufi poetry 


to this day. Shibli and Junaid express this in a verse: 


To your mind, J am mad. 

To my mind, you are sane. 

So I pray to increase my madness 

And to increase your sanity 

My ‘madness’ is from the power of Love: 

15 


Your sanity is from the strength of unawareness. 


Further, Farid ud-Din Attar’s Sufi classic The Conference of the Birds has a 


poem titled, “Another story of Shah Mahmoud in India” in which he portrays a 


situation of a ‘pious fool.” 


Mahmoud began his Indian campaign 

And saw before him, drawn up on the plain, 

The massive army of his enemy -- 

In fear he prayed to God for victory 

And said: ‘If I should win this doubtful day. 

The dervishes will bear the spoils away.’ 

They fought. and Mahmoud’s conquest was complete -- 
His captives piled their treasures at his feet. 


The king declared ‘I will fulfil my vow; 


' Idries Shah, The Way of the Sufi: An Anthology of Sufi Writings, Penguin Books, New York, 1968, p. 


183. 
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The dervishes shall have this booty now.° 

But all his courtiers cried: “Can gold and jewels 
Be given to that crowd of cringing fools? 
Reward the soldiers who have won this war, 

Or have it piled up in the royal store.” 

What should he do? Shah Mahmoud was unsure. 
Just then his eye caught sight of Boul Hoosein, 
A pious fool whom many thought insane; 

He said: ‘Whatever that man says, I"Il do -- 

No kings or armies influence his view.” 

They called the madman over to the king, 

Who welcomed him and told him everything. 
The madman said: ‘O king, these anxious plans 
Are not worth more than two small barley grains -- 
If all your dealings with the Lord cease here, 
Forget the vow you made and never fear; 

But if you think you might need Him again 
Then keep your promise to the final grain. 

God gave the victory to you; now where 

In this agreement is your lordship’s share?” 

So Mahmoud gave the gold where it was owed, 
And took his way along the royal road.” 

In the above poem, the Sufi is indifferent to the opinions held by others about 


him like, “A pious fool whom many thought insane’, who even prefers to be despised. 
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The syncretic roots of such a Sufi tradition of blame’ are evident from the following 
excerpt. 

Another strand of the Greek philosophical tradition has been much neglected 

in the study of Sufism’s origins: that of the Cynics. These uncouth vagrants, 

who rejected society's institutions to take a ‘short cut* to the philosophers’ 

goal of enlightenment, behaved very much as did the more extreme of the 

eastern Christian mystics who deliberately incurred ‘blame.’ It is likely that 

this practice passed from the Cynics into Christianity before going into Sufism 

and libertine groups on its fringes. There is no evidence that Cynics continued 

to exist in the sixth and seventh centuries CE: it is usually considered that they 

were absorbed into Christian monasticism. Here they survived as ‘wanderers* 

(gyrovagi) who, as such, were disreputable. Their successors in the Muslim 

world were generally classed as dervishes rather than as Sufis, and cut 

themselves off from Sufism by openly breaking Islamic law.'° 

De facto. the term ‘fools for Christ’ appears in the letter of St Paul to 1 
Corinthians 4:10: 

We are fools for Christ's sake, but ye are wise in Christ; 

we are weak, but ye are strong: 

ye are honourable, but we are despised. 

Accordingly, the Desert Fathers and other saints acted as ‘holy fools’, as did 
the yurodivy (or iurodstvo) of Eastern Orthodox asceticism. St Ignatius of Loyola, a 
mystic cum founder of the Society of Jesus (or the Jesuit Order), in his spiritual 
treatise The Spiritual Exercises says, “I desire to be regarded as a useless fool for 


Christ, who before me was regarded as such, rather than as a wise or prudent person 


lo 


Julian Baldick, Mystical Islam: An Introduction to Sufism, London: |.B. Tauris & Co Ltd., 1989, p. 
21. 
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in this world.”'’ ‘Fools for Christ’ often encompasses shocking, unconventional 
behaviour to challenge accepted norms, pronounce prophecies or to conceal their 
piety. Parallels of this type of extremist mystical behavioural language exist in non- 
Christian traditions as well like, the Avadhuta (Sanskrit), the Malamatiyya Sufism and 
other crazy-wise mystics who display similar traits. The doctrine of blame is found in 
the works of Isaac of Nineveh, a seventh-century Iraqi Nestorian-Christian mystical 
writer, who by emphasizing the humanity of Jesus came close to Islam's rejection of 
His divinity, thus cultivated good relations with early Muslims. 

Farid ud-Din Attar in his The Conference of the Birds writes a poem titled, 
“The death of Socrates” wherein we observe Socrates” lifelong search for his ‘self.’ 

When Socrates lay close to death, a youth -- 

Who was his student in the search for truth -- 

Said: ‘Master, when we've washed the man we knew 

And brought your shroud. where should we bury you?” 

He said: ‘If you can find me when Ive died, 

Then bury me wherever you decide -- 

I never found myself; I cannot see 

How when I’m dead you could discover me. 

Throughout my life not one smal! particle 


Had any knowledge of itself at all! 


o. George E. Ganss, SJ, The Spiritual Exercises of St Ignatius (tr.), Gujarat Sahitya Prakash, Anand, 
1995, no. 167:4, p. 73. 
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Here, Socrates’ search for “self is also the sole destiny of every Sufi. No 
doubt, the quintessence of Sufism - search for ‘self - has its roots in Greek 
philosophy, which proves the syncretic assimilation of Greek philosophical thought in 


Sufi literature. 
8.2. Shamanistic and Turkic Overtones in Sufi Literature 


The Cynics have their roots in shamanism as well - an age-old religious 
tradition of central and North Asia, and Diogenes was believed to be its early Greek 
archetypal representative. Shamanism is characterized by magic, rain-making, 
healing, and the flight through the heavens. Tirmidhi’s (d. 700) shamanistic 
inspiration from the north-east is evident when the ‘friend’ flies through the air. In 
fact, the century that followed Tirmidhi evidenced disagreement galore doubting if he 
was a Sufi or not. Bernd Radtke (specialist on Tirmidhi) observes anachronism in Sufi 
classic manuals, a tenth-century construction which pushes its early history further 
back than is justified. 

As Sufism first emerged, it was directly influenced by shamanism from central 
Asia. The Sufi dance to produce rain for instance, resembles shamanistic practice. The 
shamanistic elements are typical of tribal and nomadic religious traditions. Moreover, 
there was the constant influx of nomadic Turkic tribes from the north-east. For 
example, the veneration of beauty (i.e. human beauty) among the central Asian Turks 
prior to their conversion to Islam comes from the Gnostic religion of Manichaeanism. 
Similarly, Sufi legends as ‘flyers’, which are common in the north-east of the Muslim 
world, near the frontier with unconverted Turks; the deliberate provoking of ‘blame’ 
is also characteristic of this area in early Sufism. The flight of the shaman, either 
Central-Asian influence or imported from the indigenous religious traditions, is the 


ascent of the soul in Gnosticism, a second-century mystical movement in the 
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Mediterranean and in the Middle East, distinct for its emphasis on a higher knowledge 
(gnosis) reserved only for a select elite. Hence. it is obvious that Shamanistic and 
Turkic elements were spelt over to Sufism from its genesis. 

8.3. Neo-Platonism in Sufi Literature 


Neo-Platonism, as developed by Plotinus assumes God to be the origin and 
destiny, sum and summit of everything. Plotinus’ philosophy supplied necessary 
philosophical edifice for Sufism. and consequently to Sufi literature. Neo-Platonism 
had such a powerful influence on Sufi literature that there is no aspect of Sufi 
philosophy without Neo-Platonic antecedents. A review of both Sufism and Neo- 
Platonism reveals close similarities between the two with regard to the nature of God, 
the soul, the body, concepts such as goodness. evil and beauty, death and life, and 
creation. Moreover, the Neo-Platonic triad of the One, Reason and the Soul is 
apparent in the twelfth and thirteenth century Persian Sufi didactic poems. The Sufi 
philosophical roots have traces of Neo-Platonist philosophy, which is clearly spelt in 
Ibn El-Arabi’s “The Face of Religion”: 

Now I am called the shepherd of the desert gazelles, 

Now a Christian monk. 

Now a Zoroastrian. 

The Beloved is Three, yet One: 

Just as the three are in reality one.'® 

According to Sufi philosophy, Absolute Being is also Absolute beauty. Beauty 
tends towards manifestation. The phenomenal world is an emanation of the Absolute 
Being, wherein human beings are the only ones to share the divine essence of God, 


because they have souls. Thus a human being is a combination of body (natural 


'* Idries Shah, The Way of the Sufi: An Anthology of Sufi Writings, Penguin Books, New York, 1968, p. 
87. 
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element belongs to the phenomenal world) and soul (divine element belongs to the 
Absolute Being). Sufi philosophy is similar and at the same time dissimilar to Neo- 
Platonism. According to Greek philosophy, human being is an amalgam of three 
elements - body (natural element), soul (that which gives life to the body) and spirit 
(divine element). Like Christianity. Islam and Sufism too have incorporated only two 
Greek elements into their philosophical system - body (natural element) and soul (not 
in the Greek sense but a divine element equivalent to the Greek spirit, which is a life- 
giving elixir as well, i.e. a conglomeration of soul and spirit). 

As per Sufi philosophy, after death the soul returns to its original source 
(which is also its destiny), the Absolute Being, while the body dissolves and decays. 
Since the soul transfigures a human being into a person, one should habitude virtues 
such as poverty, austerity, humility, fortitude, and discipline by devoting oneself to 
the ways of inwardness such as withdrawal, silence, solitariness, and self- 
examination, thus being constantly aware of the divine (dhikr Allah) with faith and 
love. This way, one can have direct communion with God, the Absolute Being, which 
is the ultimate goal of every Sufi. If a Sufi follows these guidelines with adequate 
perseverance, he will advance through the mystic stages of concentration, 
appreciation of the oneness of everything. epiphanies, i.e. sudden and unpredictable 
illumination, blissful ecstasy, union with God, sense of one’s own nothingness, and 
finally sense of the nothingness beyond nothingness. 

Neo-Platonism is the closest philosophical thought to Sufi doctrine in terms of 
its system of belief. A comparison between these two doctrines reveals their 
similarities. In Sufism, the universe is an emanation of God, and has no autonomous 
existence of its own. To perceive God and the universe as being separate is to deny 


the “Oneness”, which results in ‘duality.’ But in truth, God and the universe are ‘One’ 
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and God manifests and reflects Himself in and through the universe. One cannot 
imagine God and the universe as separate entities, for, God is not something outside 
the universe (as Islam favours), rather something within. This is a Neo-Platonic 
philosophical concept (which is also pantheistic) syncretically adapted by Sufism, 
which is distinct from Islamic philosophy. Both Neo-Platonism and Sufism view the 
_ existence of the universe as an emanation of God. 

Sufism postulates a trilogical union of God-Universe-Humans, in which, God 
has the highest position, followed by the universe, and finally human beings. Even 
though humans rank last in the trilogy, they are intimately close to God, and almost 
identical to Him. raison d°étre the soul inherent within them. Further, human beings 
are just an appearance of God. But God's appearance in the human being is just an 
appearance, and nothing more. The reality is not a duality between God and humans, 
rather sameness, oneness between them. A human person is a talking, thinking, acting 
God. This essential Sufi doctrine of the oneness of God-Universe-Humans is 
beautifully expressed in Yunus Emre’s poetic verse: 

I didn’t know you were the eye inside of me 

You were a secret essence both in body and soul 

I asked you show me a symbol of you in this world 

Suddenly I realized you were the whole universe. 

Both Sufism and Neo-Platonism share the same assumptions about soul. Neo- 
Platonism believes that the soul is a divine essence, a substance, and the very source 
of existence, which is the effect, image, or copy of pure thought, namely God. It is 
immortal, infinite, distinct and separate from the body. The soul is entrapped in the 


cage of the body. which can be liberated when the body dies. The soul, by its nature, 
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always tends toward perfection, beauty, goodness and exaltation. Sufism holds similar 
views on the soul - a divine essence in the humans. 

Like soul, body is also similarly viewed, both in Sufism and Neo-Platonism. 
According to Neo-Platonism, the body is mortal, temporary, and not divine, which 
does not impel towards beauty and goodness. but towards ugliness and evil, thus 
being inclined to temporary wishes and desires. It is not body, but soul that is 
beautiful, good, valuable and divine. The soul is caged in the body, whose sole task is 
to purify the body from evil tendencies and deficiencies. Sufism shares the same 
belief that the body is created from the earth, and will go back to the earth and decays. 
Hence the body is immaterial and worthless, and one should not consort to the desires 
of the flesh, but turn from carnal, sensuous life to thought, and through it, to God. 
Both Neo-Platonism and Sufism assume that death separates the mortal body from the 
immortal soul. At death, the soul as a divine essence does not die, but goes to its 
eternal abode (Jannat) while the body decomposes, decays and dissolves into the 
earth. Thus, death is a disintegration of two distinct but not separate entities - mortal 
body and immortal soul. 

Beauty for Neo-Platonism is much more than mere symmetry, implying an 
intimately close relationship with the ideal reality. It is an appearance of God over the 
objects of the universe. and anything on which the divine light shines, turns to be 
beautiful. Sufism has exactly the same views about beauty, wherein beauty is 
expressed with ‘cemal’ (human face), i.e. the beauty of human face. What is really 
expressed in ‘cemal’ (human face) is the appearance of divine light in the human face. 
Husrev beautifully expresses this “beauty”: 

Want to understand an example of the real essence of God 


Look at the face of a beautiful woman and there see the face of God. 
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Speaking on the source of beauty Jami said, “You are nothing but a mirror in 
which beauty is reflected. Because beauty and its reflection are both from that one 
source, it is both treasure and treasure-house.”"” Rico Plntonisth identified beauty with 
divine essence, which syncretically entered Sufism. The divine characteristics in 
human beauty are a Neo-Platonic syncretism on Sufi philosophy. which Sayyid 
Ni‘mat Allah expresses in the following verse: 

Since I saw Your beauty in manifestation 

I saw and witnessed the Beloved’s face. 

Then I looked upon the seeing eye, 

And I saw a bodily form as essential meaning.” 

The Persian poet Jalal al-Din Rumi praising divine ‘beauty’ in his poetry exclaimed: 
The beauty of these verses baffles praise 
What guide is needed to the solar blaze? 
Extol that artist by whose pencil’s aid 
The virgin thought so richly is arrayed; 
By me as by none else are secrets sung, 
No pearls of poesy like mine are strung. 

Both Neo-Platonism and Sufism believe that, like beauty, goodness is also a 
divine virtue. It is goodness that exalts a human person to the acme of one’s being. 
Both Islam and Sufism associate goodness as a divine virtue, which is proved in the 
Qur'an. 

Those who believe and do righteous good deeds, there is no sin on them for 


what they ate (in the past), if they fear Allah (by keeping away from His 


' James Fadiman & Robert Frager, Essential Sufism, Castle Books, New Jersey, 1997, p. 121. 


°° Carl W. Ernst, Ph.D., Teachings of Sufism, Shambhala South Asia Editions, Massachusetts, 1999, p- 
58. 
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forbidden things), and believe and do righteous good deeds, and again fear 

Allah and do good deeds with /hsan (perfection). And Allah loves the good- 

doers. (Qur’an. surah Al-Maidah 5:93) 

Further, the Qur'an bestows special favours on those who do good deeds in the 
present world as well as in the next: 

Those who believed (in the Oneness of Allah - Islamic Monotheism), and used 

to fear Allah much (by abstaining from evil deeds and sins and by doing 

righteous deeds. For them are glad tidings, in the life of the present world (i.e. 

through a righteous dream seen by the person himself or shown to others), and 

in the Hereafter. No change can there be in the Words of Allah. This is indeed 

the supreme success. (Qur’an, surah Yunus 10:63-64.) 

The belief that God will recompense good deeds in blessing is neither new nor 
original in Islamic philosophy. It was in Plato that goodness was first formulated 
systematically as a philosophical problem. In Plato’s philosophy, goodness, honesty, 
bravery, wisdom, and virtue form the principal themes of Erik. Later Plotinus 
assimilated Plato’s philosophy with religion under Neo-Platonism. Thus, the concept 
of goodness as a divine virtue in Sufism is a syncretic adaptation from Neo-Platonism. 
Both these doctrines hold that more the soul purifies itself from temporary passions 
and desires, more harmonious it becomes with goodness. At the close of his life Ibn 
Hazm came up with his life time work, 4 Philosophy of Character and Conduct in 
which he seems to have discovered a method for arriving at what all seek to reduce 
anxiety in life as a continual process. His eloquent portrayal is as follows: 

I discovered that this method consists in nothing else but 

directing one’s self towards a Supreme Goodness 


by means of good works conducive to immortal life. 
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For, as I investigated. I observed that all things tended to elude me. 

and IJ reached the conclusion that the only permanent reality possible 

consists in good works useful for another, immortal life. 

Every other hope that I desired to see realized was followed by melancholy, 

sometimes because what was ardently desired escaped me, 

sometimes because I decided to abandon it. 

It seemed to me that nothing escaped these dangers 

but good works, directed by a Supreme Goodness. 

These alone were always followed by pleasure 

in the present and in the future; 

in the present because I was freed from numerous anxieties 

which disturbed my tranquillity, 

and, moreover, friends and enemies concurred in commending me; 

and in the future because these works promised immortality.”' 

According to Sufis, this virtuous work is free of defects and the most effective 
way to stop anxiety. Ibn Hazm observed that those who worked for this end were 
joyful and free of cares, even when they faced unpleasant trials and tribulations, 
because of the hope that they will be awarded in life after life. He compared the 
spiritual life to sensual pleasures. 

The pleasure which the intelligent man experiences in the exercise of his 

reason, the learned man in his study, the prudent man in his discreet 

deliberation, and the devout man in his ascetic combat is greater than the 
delight which is felt by the glutton in his eating, the toper in his drinking, the 


lecher in his incontinence, the trader in his painful bargaining, the gamester in 





*' Ibn Hazm (trans.), “A Philosophy of Character and Conduct,” in Anthology of Islamic Literature by 
James Kritzeck (ed.), Penguin Books, Australia, 1992, p. 133. 
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his merriment, and the leader in the exercise of his authority. The proof of this 
lies in the fact that intelligent, learned, prudent. and devout men also 
experience those other delights which I have just enumerated in the same way 
as one who lives only to wallow in them, but they tend to abandon and 
separate themselves from them, preferring instead the quest for permanent 
release from anxiety through good and virtuous wee? 


Sufism perceives creation as an emanation from God, thus an appearance of 


God. This assumption of creation is unlike the Orthodox Islamic ex nihilo theory of 


creation, i.e. creation out of nothing. According to this belief God created the 


universe, humankind, and all living creatures from nothing but out of self-love. This is 


the belief of all monotheistic religions, such as Judaism, Christianity and Islam, which 


assume the existence of only one God. Sufism, like Neo-Platonism, views creation 


rather in a pantheistic mode. Razbihan Baqli in his essay “On the Courtesy of the 


Lover and the Beloved” speaks on creation thus: 


The bird in the garden of pre-eternity had been hidden in the nest of divine 
actions by the veil of creation. The clothing of “We created man in the most 
beautiful of the stations” (Qur’an 95:4) was adorned with the beauty of “He 
has made your forms beautiful” (Qur'an 40:66), with the beautiful meaning of 
“God created Adam in His own form.” The creativity of the Creator was lost 


in the creature.” 


Both Sufism and Neo-Platonism believe that the soul achieves its noble 


perfection, thereby reaches exaltation by passing through spiritual stages and states. 


Ls 


Purification: Purifying the soul from passions and sensual desires. 


* Ibid., p. 134. 
* Carl W. Ernst, Ph.D., Teachings of Sufism, Shambhala South Asian Editions, Massachussetts, 1999, 


p. 86. 
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2. Introspection: Due to its divine nature, the soul is immortal. Still, its 
susceptibility to the transitory. ephemeral, terrestrial things can effectuate into 
degeneration and deterioration. To check this, the soul must introspect and 
learn to ‘know thy-self.” 

3. Self-knowledge: The soul can reach exaltation by self-knowledge, and the 
way to ‘know thy-self is through love, which is the appearance of God. 

At the last stage, as the person ‘knows thy-self’, and brings to pass the essence of 
the soul, one realizes that one is identical with the universe and all creatures, wherein 
God is the only Being manifesting Himself in all creation. Here, one is free from 
dualism. It is the stage of unification of God-Humans-Universe, wherein words such 
as ‘you’ and ‘I’ implying separation and differentiation, no more exist. There is only 
‘One’, which is a unification in the essence of God - the highest stage of exaltation, 
wherefrom one sees God in one’s own self. and realizes that God is the only being in 
the universe, and that one’s self is nothing but God. This divine-human communion is 
clearly expressed in the verse, “No Room for ‘Me*™: 

A man knocked on God's door. 

“Who's there?” asked God from within. 

“It’s me”, said the man. 

“Go away then. There’s no room here for two”, said God. 
The man departed and wandered in 

the arid desert until he realized his error. 

Returning to the door, he knocked once again. 

“Who's there?” asked God, as before. 

“You”, answered the man. 


“Then come in”. God replied. 
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Jalal al-Din Rumi expresses this divine-human communion in his couplet: 
Union exists beyond all thought and speech 
Between Great Allah and the Soul of Each. 

Farid ud-Din Attar. in his world famous Sufi classic The Conference of the 
Birds has the poem titled, “Shah Mahmoud at Somnat”, in which he calls on the Sufis 
to ‘destroy the idols within one’s heart’ and to ‘burn one’s self.” 

When Mahmoud's army had attacked Somnat 

They found an idol there that men called “Lat” * 

Its worshippers flung treasure on the ground 

And as a ransom gave the glittering mound; 

But Mahmoud would not cede to their desire 

And burnt the idol in a raging fire. 

A courtier said: “Now if it had been sold 

We'd have what's better than an idol -- gold!” 

Shah Mahmoud said: ‘I feared God's Judgement Day; 

I was afraid that I should hear Him say 

“Here two -- Azar and Mahmoud -- stand, behold! 

One carved his idols, one had idols sold!” * 

And as the idol burned, bright jewels fell out -- 

So Mahmoud was enriched but stayed devout; 

He said: ‘This idol Lat has her reward, 

And here is mine, provided by the Lord.” 

Destroy the idols in your heart. or you 

Will one day be a broken idol too -- 


First burn the Self, and as its fate is sealed 
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The gems this idol hides will be revealed. 

Your soul has heard the Lord’s commanding call; 

Accept, and at His threshold humbly fall. 

Your soul and God have formed a covenant; 

. Do not turn back from that first firm assent -- 

Will you object to what you once averred, 

Swear true allegiance and then break your word? 

Your soul needs only Him -- through good and ill 

Keep faith, and what you promised Him fulfil. 

* Lat is one of the three pagan Arabian pre-Islamic goddesses. As per 
tradition, Allah was the principal deity in Mecca who had three daughters Uzzah, Lat, 
Manat, who were Allah’s intercessors (Qur'an, surah An-Najm 53:19-20). Mahmoud 
attacked and conquered Somnat in north-west India in 1026 C.E. and destroyed the 
Hindu temple there. Attar has either confused the Arabian and Indian deities, or used 
the name ‘Lat’ generically, or has been seduced by the fortuitous rhyme in the Pagan 
Arabian religion. 

It is transpicuous from the above that there are close similarities between 
Sufism and Neo-Platonism. The obvious question here is, how both of them interacted 
with each other, given the socio-cultural milieu in which Sufism germinated. It is the 
established fact that Islamic philosophy (or Islamosophy) is mostly rooted in 
Aristotelian philosophy - in the works of Aristotle which were all translated into 
Arabic. Islamic philosophers construed Aristotle from the Islamic point of view (as 
did Thomas Aquinas and the scholastics in the Christian optic), and established their 
(Islamic) theories on the basis of Aristotelian philosophy. Further, due to the 


translations of Plato and Plotinus, they were initiated into the Anatolian culture, 
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blended with divergent ancient Anatolian beliefs, like Orpheus. The mystical elements 
within Neo-Platonism, mingled with ancient Anatolian beliefs (e.g. the sacrosanctity 
of natural elements such as the sun, which is incorporated into Sufism with the belief 
of God’s resemblance to the sun), paved the way for liberal interpretations of Islamic 
doctrines and principles in Sufi philosophical theory and praxis. Thus, Neo-Platonism 
is the underlying philosophical system of thought for Sufi philosophy. 

8.4. Gnosticism in Sufi Literature 


Gnosticism is a thought and belief system of various cults, developed in 
ancient Syria and Persia during fifth century B.C.E., and was popular in late pre- 
Christian and early Christian centuries, which believed matter to be intrinsically evil, 
and emancipation could be attained through a deep, mystic, and divine gnosis. 
Gnostic philosophy believes that there is a divine spark in the human which is 
imprisoned in earthly matter or body. The Gnostics were a sect of philosophers, who 
believed to have possessed the true and occult gnosis (of Christianity), and formed a 
theology based on Pythagorean and Platonic philosophical line, accommodating their 
unique scriptural interpretations therein. They held that all natures, intelligible, 
intellectual and material are successive oeons or emanations from the infinite fountain 
of deity (Sufism has exactly the same belief). These doctrines were a syncretic 
amalgam of oriental philosophy and mysticism with Greek philosophy, and Christian 
ideas were quickly incorporated into these syncretistic systems. The Gnostics claimed 
mystic and esoteric religious insights, and laid great emphasis on transcendent human 
gnosis. There were many Gnostic cults who incorporated elements of many religions 
into this syncretic movement, which were later merged with Manichaeism. Today, the 


terms Gnosticism and Gnostic are used metaphorically to describe beliefs and 
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attitudes that assign to humans unlimited powers of mind and the capability of 
attaining their own salvation unaided. 

Gnostics believe to be a privileged class of people having bestowed with 
secret divine gnosis. The Qur’an in surah Yunus 10:62, which is central to the Sufi 
doctrine, speaks of a privileged class of people. the ‘friends of God’ (Auliya’ Allah). It 
also speaks of love between God and these privileged class of people, in a passage 
much quoted by the Sufis: 

O you who believe! Whoever from among you turns back from his religion 

(Islam), Allah will bring a people whom He will love and they will love Him; 

humble towards the believers, stern towards the disbelievers, fighting the Way 

of Allah. and never fear the blame of the blamers. That is the grace of Allah 
which He bestows on whom He wills. And Allah is All-Sufficient for His 

creatures’ needs, All-Knower. (Qur’an, surah Al-Maidah 5:54) 

Dhu *1-Nun (d. 246/861) the Egyptian, almost a legendary figure, half-mystic 
half-alchemist and a contemporary with al-Muhasibi introduced the idea of gnosis 
(ma'‘rifa) into Sufism. Although later Sufis claim him as the originator of some 
strategic concepts like stations (maqamat) and states (ahwal) of the Sufi Path, it falls 
short of evidence. He is believed to have known the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
and also familiar with the Hermetic wisdom. Works on alchemy, magic and medicine 
are attributed to him. We can ascertain the impact of Greek philosophical tradition, 
including alchemy and medicine upon the beginnings of Sufism. Tustari (d. 896) 
emphasized a ‘secret’ within man cum the mystery of direct gnosis (ma‘rifa) of God, 
which syncretically came from Gnosticism into Sufism. He uses typically gnostic 
themes - luminosity within men, direct gnosis of God and the importance of the elite. 


Influenced by Greek philosophical tradition, Tustari says that the four branches of 
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science are religion, medicine, astrology and alchemy. Inevitably, there is unreliable 
evidence connecting him with Dhu “l-Nun. who saw himself as an authority on gnosis 
and the occult sciences. Omar Kyayyam in his quatrain, “The Secret” speaks of the 
privileged elite being bestowed with such a gnosis (ma ‘rifa): 

The secret must be kept from all non-people: 

The mystery must be hidden from all idiots. 

See what you do to people- 

The Eye has to be hidden from all men.” 

By its very nature, the original Gnostic elite was severely restricted and 
consequently so was its Islamic progeny, which is the principal minority sect of Islam, 
the Shia. All the more, the Gnostics live on not in the main Shiite sub-sect constituted 
by the “Twelvers’, who recognize twelve leaders after Mohammed and are strong in 
Iran, but in the petty sub-sects, whom western academics call ‘extremist Shiites’, such 
as the Isma‘ilis, led by the Aga Khan, and the Druz of the Lebanon. The Gnostic 
influences are detected in Sufism through their use of a distinctive imagery of light 
and darkness, which are found in the works of exceptionally sophisticated thinkers, 
whose teachings were reserved for a miniscule of people. Hasan of Basra strongly 
brings out this imagery in his verse “Where it Went”: 

I saw a child carrying a light. 

I asked him where he had brought it from. 

He put it out, and said: 


‘Now you tell me where it is gone.*”* 


“ Idries Shah, The Way of the Sufi: An Anthology of Sufi Writings, New York: Penguin Books, 1968, p. 
65. 
* Tbid., p. 247. 
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But when the Qur’an says “God is the light of the heavens and the earth” 
(surah An-Nur 24:35), it is a Christian image (having a remarkable poetic 
development) and not the Gnostic habitual theme of light and dark. 

Tirmidhi (d. 700) lived in north-east of the Islamic world (present Soviet 
Central Asia) presents Sufism in serie of Greek philosophical concepts. Out of the 
Universal Intelligence or Reason. other intelligences proceed to enlighten the human 
intellects. Here the Arabic term ‘aq/", i.e. ‘reason’, is translated as ‘intelligence’ when 
referring to the supra-terrestrial entity, and “intellect” when referring to the human 
mind. On top of the accepted Christian mystical Path, Tirmidhi superimposes “direct 
knowledge’ (gnosis) with light imagery, and presents the tributes of God as kingdoms 
of light, which reflects Gnosticism. 

In the Qur’an, the Judeo-Christian mystical influences are closely bound up 
with the Gnostic influences, especially the idea of a ‘True Prophet’ who is manifested 
in the person of Adam and later in that of Jesus. The Qur’anic statement, “Mohammed 
is the Seal of Prophets” (surah A/-Ahzab 33:40) is a Manichaean term came via Judeo- 
Christianity. The Qur’anic declaration in surah An-Nisa 4:157 says: 

And because of their saying (in boast). “We killed the Messiah ‘Isa (Jesus), 

son of Maryam (Mary), the Messenger of Allah’, - but they killed him not, nor 

crucified him, but it appeared so to them [the resemblance of ‘Isa (Jesus) was 
put over another man (and they killed that man)], and those who differ therein 
are full of doubts. They have no (certain) knowledge, they follow nothing but 
conjecture. For surely; they killed him not [i.e. ‘Isa (Jesus), son of Maryam 


(Mary)]. 
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Here the statement that Jesus was not killed on the cross, but only appeared to 
be so, reflects a Gnostic source. The dramatic discovery in Egypt of Gnostic texts 
contains this doctrine.*° Recent Qur’anic studies reveal that the Gnostics appear in the 
Qur'an under the name Sabians. and also that Gnosticism had contact with Judeo- 
Christians in the northern Arab world before Islam.7’ 

The Gnostic philosophy is assimilated in Manichaeanism, the main Gnostic 
religion, which was named after Mani (d. 274), the prophet who inaugurated it, who 
was brought up in a Judeo-Christian sect speaks of Manichaean origins. Plethora of 
Manichaean elements, especially its rejection of the flesh was taken over by 
Christianity before Islam came into Sufism via Christianity. Manichaeanism was 
popularly known as ‘Iranian religion’, which is now called ‘one of the religions of 
Iran.” There was a time in the past, when Sufism was viewed as an Aryan or Indo- 
European racial reaction of the conquered Iranians to their Arab, Semitic rulers. But 
the major Iranian cial before Islam was Mazdaism (named after its chief god 
Ahura Mazda) or Zoroastrianism (named after its founder Zarathustra or Zoroaster), 
which fell short of spirituality, and so was in a lackadaisical state at the emergence of 
Islam. Class ridden. hostile to asceticism, persecuting Christian and Manichaean 
mystics, it was turned into an empty shell of taboos and rituals, thus losing track of 
the original significance. The only element of interest within it was borrowed from 
shamanism, i.e. with the aid of hallucinogenic drug the flight of the soul in a 
simulation of death. Furthermore, the fourteenth century Islamic institution of 
~youngmanliness’ (fifwwwa), which was coalesced with Sufism and was compared to 
European chivalry is of Iranian origin. However, this is a military rather than a 


religious tradition. 


°° ©. Sched!, Muhammed and Jesus, Herder, Vienna, 1978, pp. 477-480. 
7 M. Tardieu , ‘Sabiens coraniques et “Sabiens de Haran,’ Journal asiatique, 274/1-2 (1986) 1-44. 
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al-Hallaj (d. 922), the most famous martyr of Baghdad was eager to be 
martyred performing miracles and maintained an exemplary attitude in the face of 
imminent death. The biography which was transmitted by his son says that he 
preached in Iran and travelled to India and South Asia, who called him ‘the 
Succourer’ and ‘the Nourisher’ respectively, and finally landing up in Baghdad. He 
preached that the pilgrimage to Mecca could be performed while staying at home. 
Moreover, he claimed divinity for himself. While some accused him of magic, others 
saw him as a performer of real miracles. There is a hard core of early evidence from 
his life that he was working wonders, such as appearing to fill an empty room with his 
body and producing fruit out of thin air, etc. Massignon, a scholar on al-Hallaj 
believed that al-Hallaj was working miracles with supernatural intervention. The 
obvious explanation is that al-Hallaj was operating in the well-known tradition of 
producing visual illusions by hypnosis. This was firmly established in the Middle East 
before Islam and has always flourished there up to our own time. 


8.5. Pantheism in Sufi Literature 


Pantheism (from Greek pan means ‘all’ and fheos means ‘God’) is a 
philosophic-religious belief that the spirit of God manifest in all things, and finite 
objects are at once both God and the manifestation of God. It is the ardent faith in 
nature as both the revelation of deity and deity itself. Pantheists do not believe in a 
personal or anthropomorphic God. The word was first used by the deist John Toland 
in 1705 C.E. in his work Socinianism, who called himself a pantheist. All the more, 
the pantheistic attitude is much older, for, it pervades the early thought of Egypt and 
India, was common in Greece long before Christ. was taken up by the Neo-Platonists 


of the Middle Ages, and has played an important part in Christian and Hebraic 
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doctrine. In the modern era, pantheism was popularized as both theology and 
philosophy based on Baruch Spinoza’s work Ethics (1675), which was an answer to 
Descartes’ famous dualist theory that the body and spirit are separate. Spinoza held 
the monist view that the two are the same, and monism is the essential corpus of his 
philosophy. He was portrayed as a “God-intoxicated-man’, and used the word *God’ 
to delineate the unity of all substance. Although the term pantheism was not coined 
until his death, Spinoza is the greatest exponent of pantheism, as Goethe is the 
greatest poet of the idea. In world literature pantheism finds frequent expression. 
Wordsworth in England and Emerson in America may be selected from many as 
giving typical expression to the pantheistic conception. The following lines form 
Wordsworth’s Lines Composed a Few Miles above Tintern Abbey express the idea 
clearly: 

... a sense of sublime 

O something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A. motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. 

Pantheistic Sufism sees creation as the manifestation of God and so a part of 
God Himself, which goes against the fundamental Islamic tenet tawhid, i.e. Oneness 
of God. Hence, the Sufis came up with a theosophic explanation, combining 


pantheism with fawhid: 
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God of the mystic is one: 

From God comes the world; 

From the one you get only one; 

Therefore, the world is one. 

In Sufi biographies Dhu “l-Nun’s poems and prayers give a truer impression 
of his mode of thought, which is marked by distinctly pantheistic tendencies. 

O God, I never hearken to the voices of the beasts or the rustle of the trees, the 

splashing of waters or the song of birds, the whistling of the wind or the 

rumble of thunder, but I sense in them a testimony to Thy unity (wahdaniya), 

and a proof of Thy Incomparableness; that Thou art the All-prevailing, the 

All-knowing, the All-wise, the All-just, the All-true, and that in Thee is neither 

overthrow nor ignorance nor folly nor injustice nor lying. O God, I 

acknowledge Thee in the proof of Thy handiwork and the evidence of Thy 

acts: grant me, O God, to seek Thy Satisfaction with my satisfaction, and the 

Delight of a Father in His child. remembering Thee in my love for Thee, with 

serene tranquility and firm resolve.”* 

Abu Yazid (Bayazid) of Bistam (d. 261/875), a Persian, first of the intoxicated 
Sufis used pantheism on oneself, who at the climax of mystical ecstasy perceived God 
within his soul which he expressed with loud ejaculations. “Glory to me! How great is 
my Majesty!” that scandalized the orthodox. al-Junaid, a commentator and no 
drunkard wrote on Abu Yazid developing a unique technique of interpreting them as 
innocent of the blasphemy that to the uninitiated seemed apparent. Abu Yazid was 
also the first to take the Prophet's Ascension (mi ‘raj) as a theme for expressing his 


own mystical experience, a fashion which others followed later. 


°° A.J. Arberry, Sufism: An Account of the Mystics of lslam, George Allen and Unwin Publishers Ltd., 
Great Britain, 1950, pp. 52-53. 
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I saw that my spirit was borne to the heavens. It looked at nothing and gave no 
heed, though Paradise and Hell were displayed to it, for it was freed of 
phenomena and veils. Then I became a bird, whose body was of oneness and 
whose wings were of Everlastingness, and I continued to fly in the air of the 
Absolute, until I passed into the sphere of Purification, and gazed upon the 
field of Eternity and beheld there the tree of Oneness. When I looked I myself 
was all those. I cried: ‘O Lord with my egoism I cannot attain to Thee, and I 
cannot escape from my selfhood. What am to do?’ God spoke: ‘O Abu 
Yazid, thou must win release from thy thou-ness by following my Beloved (sc. 
Muhammed). Smear thine eyes with the dust of his feet and follow him 
continually.’”’ 
Juanyd in his commentary on Abu Yazid rejects the latter’s expression of 
‘flight as a bird.” For, he felt that Abu Yazid reached only the beginning of the Path, 
and, if he had been further advanced, he wouldn’t have thought of such things as 
birds, bodies, atmospheres and so on. al-Hallaj (d. 922) speaks dismissively of Abu 
Yazid when he refers to a bird with two wings which doesn’t succeed on the way to 
God. 
While in certain passages Ibn al-Farid appears to claim no more than union 
with the spirit of Mohammed, in others it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that he is 
pretending to union with God, and in language that lays him open to the charge of 
pantheism in its extremist form, as in one passage he writes: 
My degree is of such a height that a man who has not reached it may still be 
deemed happy; but the state for which I am deemed happy transcends thy 


degree. 


* Ibid., p. 54-55. 
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All men are sons of Adam, (and I am as they) save that I alone amongst my 
brethren have attained to the sobriety of union. 

My hearing is like that of Kalim (Moses) and my heart is informed (about 
God) by the most excellent (Ahmad) vision of an eye like that of him who is 
most excellent. (Ahmad = Mohammed) 

And my spirit is a spirit to all the spirits (of created beings); and whatsoever 
thou seest of beauty in the universe flows from the bounty of my nature. 
Leave, then, to me (and do not ascribe to anyone else) the knowledge with 
which | alone was endowed before my appearance (in the phenomenal world). 
while (after my appearance) amongst created beings my friends knew me not 


(as I really am).*° 


An Arab commentator interpreting these lines says that Ibn al-Farid claimed 
himself to be the Qutb (‘Pole or “Logos.” "Logos* is a Greek word meaning ‘the 
Word Incarnate’ referring to Jesus). But it may be that here and elsewhere he is 
speaking of that Idea as the true Qutb. 

In ecstasy, Jalal al-Din Rumi identifies the Sufi being one with nature - this is 
extremely pantheistic - before one gets united with God. 

Men have argued (but they lied) 

That this image does not bide: 

One declared we are a tree. 


Said another, grass are we. 


Yet the rustling of this bough 


Proves the breeze is stirring now: 


*° Ibid., p. 96. 
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Silent then, O silent be: 

That we are, and this are we. 

This is a syncretic borrowing from Christian mysticism of St Francis of Assisi 
(1181-1226 C.E.), who is the patron saint of animals and ecology had declared, 
‘Brother sun, sister moon.’ For, St Francis of Assisi and Rumi were contemporaries, 
though from two distant continents. Franciscan mysticism was popular before his 
death and many mystics were his followers. Rumi in his quatrain has epitomized the 
entire history of the phenomenal world -the progress of man out of God, into the 
universe, and back again to God: 

I sought a soul in the sea, 

And found a coral there; 

Beneath the form for me 


An ocean was all laid bare. 


Into my heart’s night 


Along a narrow way 
I groped; and lo! The light, 


And infinite land of day. 


Happy was | 


In the pearl’s heart to lie: 
Till, lashed by life’s hurricane, 


Like a tossed wave I ran. 


The secret of the sea 


I uttered thunderously; 
Like a spent cloud on the shore 
I slept, and stirred no more. 
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Pantheism is vividly spelt in Abu Talib Kalim’s couplet “We are Alive”: 

W are waves whose stillness is non-being. 

We are alive because of this, that we have no rest. 

All the above arguments duly supported by literary pieces adequately prove 
that pantheism did affect Sufism, which in turn got reflected in Sufi literature. For, 


literature mirrors times. 
8.6. Zoroastrian Influence on Sufi Literature 


Zoroastrianism has cast tremendous influence on all Semitic religions, such as 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam, not to mention their sub-sects and mystical branches 
like Hekhalot, Merkabah, Kabbalah, Hasidism, Sufism, etc. The concepts like angels 
and demons, light and darkness, God and adversary, stories about God, creation, a 
sacred time-line, duality of good and evil, end of the world, divine judgement, 
eschatology, along with the symbolism of fire, light and darkness, yazatas or 
intermediate spiritual beings enter the Sufi world through Islam via Judaism and 
Christianity. The Zoroastrian imagery of light has influenced the Qur’an, surah An- 
Nur 24:35, which sees God as An-Nur or the Light: 

Allah is the Light of the heavens and the earth, 

The parable of His Light is as if there were a niche, 

And within it a Lamp: The Lamp enclosed in Glass; 

The glass as it were a brilliant star; 

Lit from a blessed Tree, 

An Olive, neither of the East nor of the West, 

Whose oil is well-nigh luminous, though fire scarce touched it: 

Light upon Light! 


Allah doth set forth parables for men: and Allah doth know all things. 
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While speaking on ‘passing away” in God (fana’) and ‘survival’ (baga’). 
Kharraz (d. 899) says that ‘survival’ is allied to the original Covenant, when all the 
spirits said Yes to God. The estrangement between friends and enemies of God was 
apparent only after the creation of the lower souls. In contradiction to this, Kharraz 
says that the spirits of the believers were created ‘from the place of light’ and the 
spirits of the unbelievers ‘from the place of darkness.” Nwyia sees inconsistency in 
Kharraz. For, he did not succeed to reconcile different currents of thought. This is a 
Zoroastrian concept Kharraz borrowed to explain the Sufi creation story. 

Tustari (d. 896), who taught in south-western Iran followed by Basra in 
southern Iraq came up with his own unique Sufi doctrine, which is far from the 
Qur’anic truth. Gerhard Bowering’s study enables us to see in Tustari commentary on 
the Qur’an, a distinctive and original fund of theories which are certainly archaic and 
represent his own contribution. 

God, according to Tustari (and here we have an original doctrine, apparently 

held only by him at that time), created Muhammad before everyone else, as a 

light which he caused to appear from his own Light. Muhammad then stood in 

adoration before him. Much later he created Adam from this Muhammadan 
light, before creating mankind and making a primordial Covenant with it. The 
heart of Muhammad is also all-important: it is the mine of God’s absolute 

Uniqueness, of the attestation of that Uniqueness incumbent on all Muslims, 

and of the Koran itself.*! 

al-Hallaj (d. 922), a disciple of Tustari, composed some short prose texts 
wherein he presents latter’s doctrine of Mohammed’s primordial light. But al-Hallaj 


goes further than his teacher in what might be taken to mean self-identification with 


** Julian Baldick, Mystical Islam: An Introduction to Sufism, \.B. Tauris & Co Ltd., London, 1989, p. 
38. 
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God Himself. He says: “Leave created nature, so that you may be he, and he may be 
you, from the standpoint of reality.°? His famous verse goes thus: 

I saw my Love with the eye of my heart, 

And He said, *Who are you?’ I said, ~ You!” 

Annemarie Schimmel in her J Am Wind, You are Fire; The Life and Work of 
Rumi brings to light the finest poem on individual death wherein Rumi utilizes an 
ancient Persian (Zoroastrian) idea of the daena, the spirit who encounters the dead in 
the other world and who appears as either a beautiful maiden or an old ugly hag, 
depending upon the soul’s former actions, which Rumi cleverly interweaves with 
Qur’anic expressions concerning the ‘faithful Muslim women.” In the poem Rumi 
speaks to the pious listener: 

Your fine ethical qualities will run before you after your death-- 

Like moon-faced ladies do these qualities proudly walk... 

When you have divorced your body, you will see houris in rows, 

‘Muslim ladies, faithful women, devout and repenting ladies” (Sura 66/5) 

Without number will your characteristics run before your bier... 

In the coffin these pure qualities will become your companions, 

They will cling to you like sons and daughters, 

And you will don garments from the warp and woof of your works of 

obedience... 

Further, Rumi’s insights from the Zoroastrian sources are vivid in his “History 


of Light” in Divan of Shems of Tabriz, selected odes: 


*” Ibid., p. 47. 
** Annemarie Schimmel, / Am Wind, You are Fire; The Life and Work of Rumi, Shambhala, Boston, 
1996, pp. 104-105. 
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God gives me my food, like a child in the womb; 


Man is born once, I many times. 


Wearing the cloak of my body, I worked hard in this world, 


I’ve often had to rip this cloak with my bare hands. 


I’ve slept nights with monks in their monasteries, 


I’ve slept with unbelievers before their idols. 


I’m the booty of robbers, the pain of the sick; 


Both cloud and rain, I’ve inundated fields. 


O dervish! Never has annihilation’s dust settled on my clothes. 


I’ve gathered armfuls of roses from eternity’s garden. 


I’m neither fire nor water, nor the following wind; 


I’m not clay either; since I’ve left them all behind. 


O Son, I'm not Shems of Tabriz. but pure Light; 

If you see me, look out! Tell no man either.** 

Omar Khayyam, a philosopher, scientist and practical instructor on Sufism, 
whom Edward Fitzgerald popularized in the European literary circles, written a 


couplet titled ““Man™ which reflects Zoroastrian overtones: 


* Jalal al-Din Rumi, Rumi's Divan of Shems of Tabriz: Selceted Odes. Element Classics of World 
Spirituality, Rockport, Massachusetts, 1997. (Ode 49, p. 149) 
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Do you know what a man of earth may be. Kyayyam, 


A lantern of imaginings, and inside a lamp. 
8.7. Jewish Influence on Sufi Literature 


Judaism has not made direct contribution to Islamic mysticism, but provided 
legal boundaries to confine the spiritual expressions. The Sufis are often accused of 
erring by using Christian expressions, while Muslim lawyers (Khazis) are sometimes 
criticized for being too much like Jewish rabbis. While Sufis frequently think that 
Christians hold important secret opinions, the praiseworthy aspects of Judaism are 
found by Muslims to lie in the straightforward observance of ritual purity. Thus one 
Sufi observes that Syriac (the language of Eastern Christians) represents what is 
highest and most hidden, whereas Hebrew (the language of Judaism) represents what 
is lowest and most obvious, and Arabic (the language of Islam) unites the two 
extremes.’> There was no significant presence of Jewish mysticism in the background 
to the rise of Sufism. The time of Philo Judaeus (fl. 40 C.E.), the great exponent of 
symbolic interpretation of the scriptures, had long since passed. Only the Merkabah or 
‘Throne of God’ mysticism flourished before Islam. Here the descriptions of the 
soul’s journey to God’s Thorne, with its crossing of seven planetary spheres, 
resembles the visionary accounts in the Greek philosophical tradition as continued in 
the Muslim world rather than what is found in Sufism. Moreover, as per sources, there 
isn’t so much Judaism as Gnosticism in Judaic garb in Sufi literature. Gershom 
Scholem says, “There was no authentically Judaic mystical tradition in the lands of 


Islam before the Kabbalah arose in southern France in 1200 C.E. This is underlined 


*: Ali Harrali (d. 1240), quoted by P. Nwyia, /bn ‘Ata’ Allah et la naissance de la confrerie sadilite, 
Dar el-Machreq, Beirut, 1972, p. 62. 
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by the fact that up to the thirteenth century Jews in Muslim countries just imitated 
Sufi writings.”*° 

All the more, Qur’an has incorporated myriad elements from Jewish sources, 
especially the Torah, which is also the Pentateuch (the first five books of the Old 
Testament) of Christians. Let us have a glance at a couple of literary excerpts from 
Farid ud-Din Attar’s Sufi classic The Conference of the Birds. The background story 
in both the poems is imported straight from the Jewish Torah: “Joseph and his 
Brothers” (Genesis 37:12-36, 42:1-25) and “Zuleikha has Joseph whipped” (Genesis 
39:1-23) 

Joseph and his Brothers 

Ten starving brothers left their home to stand 

In Joseph’s presence, in a foreign land, 

And begged for some benevolent relief 

To ease the torments of their wretched grief. 

Now Joseph's face was veiled: he took a bowl 

And struck it hard -- a sound as if a soul 

Cried out in misery was heard. He said: 

‘Do you know what this means?’ Each shook his head. 

‘Lord, no one in the world, search far and wide, 

Could give this noise a meaning,” they replied. 

Then Joseph said: ‘It speaks to you; it says 

You had a brother once, in former days, 

More precious than this bowl -- he bore the name 


Of Joseph; and it says that, to your shame, 


*° Gershom Scholem, Origins of the Kabbalah, The Jewish Publication Society, Princeton, New Jersey, 
1987, p. 12. 
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His goodness overshadowed all of you.” 

Once more he struck the bowl. "It says you threw 
This Joseph in a well, then stained his cloak 
With wolf’s blood; and it says the smeared rags broke 
Poor Jacob's heart.” He touched the bowl again: 
‘It says you brought your father needless pain 
And sold the lovely Joseph. Is this true? 

May God bestow remorse to chasten you!” 

These brothers who had come to beg for bread 
Stood speechless, faint with apprehensive dread: 
When they gave Joseph for the merchant's gold, 
It was themselves, and all the world, they sold -- 
And when they threw their brother in that well, 
They threw themselves in the abyss of hell. 
Whoever hears these words and cannot find 

How they apply to him is truly blind. 

There is no need to scrutinize my tale, 

It is your own; when thoughtlessly you fail 

To render loyalty its proper due, 

How can the light of friendship shine for you? 
But, till you're woken, sleep -- too soon you'll see 
Your shameful crimes, your infidelity. 

And when you stand a prisoner in that place 
They'll count them one by one before your face: 


There. when the bowl is struck. you too will find 
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That fear dissolves your reason and your mind. 

You're like a lame ant struggling for its soul, 

Aimlessly sliding, caught inside this bowl -- 

Blood fills it, but a voice beyond its rim 

Still calls to you -- rise now, and fly to Him.” 

The.story from the original Jewish Torah (Genesis 37:18-28) has been 
interiorized with the Sufi taste and touch to serve the inbuilt needs of Sufi theory and 
praxis. Now, let us have our hands on another Judeo-Sufi literary piece with its 
spiritual nuances and practical cadences. 

Zuleikha has Joseph whipped 

Zuleikha used her great authority 

To have poor Joseph kept in custody -- 

She gave her callous orders to the guard: 

‘Give that man fifty lashes, good and hard! 

Deal with this Joseph’s body so that I 

From far away can hear him groan and sigh.” 

But when the guard saw Joseph's face he felt 

The cold indifference of his calling melt. 

There was a leather coat left on the ground, 

And with his whip he made this skin resound -- 

As every blow descended on the coat, 

A scream of pain went up from Joseph's throat. 

But when Zuleikha heard his voice she cried: 

“You are too soft; whip harder. break his pride!” 


The guard said: ‘What, dear Joseph, can I do? 
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Zuleikha only has to look at you 

And see no weals or bruises on your back, 

And I'll be torn to pieces on the rack -- 

So bare your shoulders to the lash; some sign 
Must mar your skin if I’m to rescue mine.” 
When Joseph stripped in readiness, a sound 

Of mourning spread from heaven to the ground; 
The guard’s right arm was raised, and its descent 
Produced a cry that split the firmament -- 
Zuleikha said: ‘Now Joseph cannot bluff; 

This sigh is from his inmost soul -- enough! 
This sigh was real and from his essence came -- 


His former groans were nothing but a game.” 


In these Judeo-Sufi literary pieces, Attar has used the Jewish Torah source and 


creatively and artistically seasoned it to Sufi ideology. The literary pieces have a Sufi 


flavour, but the original components of the story go back to the Jewish sources -‘old 


wine in new wineskins’- a syncretic Sufi character. 


8.8. Christian Influence on Sufi Literature 


It has been ascertained that Islamic mysticism, i.e. Sufism, grew out of 


Christian monastic mysticism. The very word Sufi, being derived from the Arabic 
word suf meaning wool, a characteristic garment of the Eastern Christian monks, and 
was taken over by the early Islamic mystics, reflects the influence of Christian 
mystical legacy and heritage. Other types of dress adopted by the Sufis, like the 
patchwork frock made from rags, and the use of the colour of mourning - black for 


Christians and dark blue for Muslims - are assimilation from pre-Islamic Christianity. 
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During its formative years, Sufis were gathering at a monastery established by a 
wealthy Christian at Ramlah in Syria, wherefrom and from other Christian monks, 
they adapted various mystic practices. De facto, it is the Christian doctrines and 
monastic practices that had immense influence on Sufism. 

With the Fall of Adam (Genesis 3:1-24), Christianity believed that sin entered 
the world. And so, the world is sinful and causes people to sin. Due to the influence of 
Greek Platonic philosophy, the monks considered flesh, because it comes from the 
sinful world, is also sinful. To be sinless, one has to ‘go away from the world.’ Hence 
emerged monasteries, which were in the deserts, far from the madding crowds, and so 
the term ‘Desert Fathers.” The monks after their one to two years of novitiate 
(depends on the Monastic Order) would take three vows (poverty, celibacy and 
obedience); spend long hours in prayer, meditation, contemplation, rosary, breviary, 
etc.; study philosophy, theology and spirituality; the mortification of flesh (practice of 
monastic ‘discipline’ like using foot-chains pricking the flesh, wearing metal waist- 
belt, self-flagellation, sleeping on bed of nails, eating ash-mixed food, etc.). No doubt, 
Sufism does emit regional flavours of Eastern Christian devotionalism. Egypt, being 
the legendary birthplace of Christian monasticism, practised moderate self- 
abnegation. However, Syria, mortifying the flesh stringently with its ‘browsers’, 
wearing heavy iron chains, and eating nothing but plants, continued among Muslim 
extremists on the fringes of Sufism producing visionary experiences and ecstasy. 
Christian doctrines like contemplation on God, adaptation of Greek philosophy to a 
devotional framework, and the mystic’s progress through hierarchical stages, have 
also made inroads into Sufism. On the practical side, the mortification of flesh, 
monastic poverty and repetition of special prayers like the 99 names of God or Allah, 


and so on. 
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al-Hasan al-Basri (d.1 10/728), eminent theologian and renowned ascetic, who 
is claimed by the Sufis as one of their first and most distinguished partisans wrote the 
following letter to his exalted patron Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (717-20), which may be 
taken as typical of the ascetics of the first age: 
Beware of this world with all wariness: for it is like to a snake, smooth to the 
touch, but its venom is deadly. Turn away from whatsoever delights thee in it, 
for the little companioning thou wilt have of it; put off from thee its cares, for 
that thou hast seen its sudden chances, and knowest for sure that thou shalt be 
parted from it; endure firmly its hardships, for the ax that shall presently be 
thine. The more it pleases thee, the more do thou be wary of it; for the man of 
this world, whenever he feels secure in any pleasure thereof, the world drives 
him over into some unpleasantness, and whenever he attains any part of it and 
squats him down upon it, the world suddenly turns him upside down. And 
again, beware of this world, for its hopes are lies, its expectations false; its 
easefulness is all harshness, muddied its limpidity. And therein thou art in 
peril: or bliss transient, or sudden calamity, or painful affliction, or doom 
decisive. Hard is the life of a man if he be prudent, dangerous if comfortable, 
being wary ever of catastrophe, certain of his ultimate fate. Even had the 
Almighty not pronounced upon the world at all, nor coined for it any 
similitude, nor charged men to abstain from it, yet would the world itself have 
awakened the slumberer, and roused the heedless; how much the more then, 
seeing that God has Himself sent us a warning against it, an exhortation 
regarding it! For this world has neither worth nor weight with God; so slight it 
is, it weighs not with God so much as a pebble or a single clod of earth; as I 


am told, God has created nothing more hateful to Him than this world, and 
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from the day He created it He has not looked upon it, so much He hates it. It 
was offered to our Prophet with all its keys and treasures, and that would not 
have lessened him in God's sight by so much as the wing of a gnat, but he 
refused to accept it; and nothing prevented him from accepting it - for there is 
naught that can lessen him in God’s sight - but that he knew that God hated a 
thing, and therefore he hated it, and God despised a thing, and he despised it, 
and God abashed a thing, and he abashed it. Had he accepted it, his acceptance 
would have been a proof that he loved it; but he disdained to love what his 
Creator hated, and to exalt what his Sovereign had debased. As for 
Muhammed, he bound a stone upon his belly when he was hungry; and as for 
Moses, the skin of his belly shewed as green as grass because of it all: he 
asked naught of God, the day he took refuge in the shade, save food to eat 
when he was hungered, and it is said of him in the stories that God revealed to 
him, ‘Moses, when thou seest poverty approaching, say, Welcome to the 
badge of the righteous! and when thou seest wealth approaching, say, Lo! A 
sin whose punishment has been put on aforetime.” If thou shouldst wish, thou 
mightest name as a third the Lord of the Spirit and the Word (Jesus), for in his 
affair there is a marvel; he used to say, ‘My daily bread is hunger, my badge is 
‘fear, my raiment is wool, my mount is my foot, my lantern at night is the 
moon, my fire by day is the sun, and my fruit and fragrant herbs are such 
things as the earth brings forth for the wild beasts and cattle. All the night I 
have nothing, yet there is none richer than I!” And if thou shouldst wish, thou 
mightest name as a fourth David, who was no less wonderful than these; he ate 
barley bread in his chamber, and fed his family upon bran meal, but his people 


on fine corn; and when it was night, he clad himself in sackcloth, and chained 
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his hand to his neck, and wept until the dawn; eating coarse food, and wearing 

robes of hair. All these hated what God hates, and despised what God 

despises; then the righteous thereafter followed in their path and kept close 
upon their tracks.>” 

Here we witness the edifice of an essential Sufi theory, that poverty and 
abstinence, even the wearing of wool - the distinct characteristic feature of Sufis - 
were handed down through the prophets, especially Jesus and David. Ibn Sirin (d. 
110/728), a scholar cum contemporary of al-Hasan attacked the latter’s teachings and 
habits, in particular, the wearing of wool (Suf), which was already being affected by 
certain devotees, as being in imitation of Jesus, saying “he preferred to follow the 
example of our Prophet who clothed himself in cotton.”** 

In the past, scholars have opined that we can trace the origins of Sufism by 
casting more light on Messalians or Prayerites, a seventh-century Christian sect which 
became extinct by the end of eighth-century, because of its apparently continuous 
praying. The Messalian works which influenced Sufism are Book of Degrees and The 
Homilies of Pseudo-Macarius. \saac of Nineveh asserted that Messalians claim to be 
perfect and so are above normal restrictions. Such accusations were made by early 
Sufi writers against extremists on the fringes of Sufism, and it is only later that the 
mainline Sufi thinkers support the idea that perfection puts the Sufi above the law. All 
the more, they do not advocate violating Islamic legality. 

A wide range of early Judeo-Christian opinions and observations were 
attributed to a Christian sect, namely the Ebionites, meaning ‘the poor’, which is 
highly relevant to mysticism in early Islam. The original and literal meaning of the 
words which have passed into English as ‘fakir’ (Arabic fagir) and ‘dervish’ (Persian 


A. J. Arberry, Sufism: An Account of the Mystics of Islam, George Allen and Unwin Publishers Ltd., 
Great Britain, 1950, pp. 33-35. 
*8 Ibid., p. 35. 
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darwish) is ‘a poor man’, which gradually acquired the connotations ‘a man of the 
spiritual life’ or ‘a mystic.’ ‘Dervish’ has a wider meaning than ‘Sufi.’ For, all 
dervishes are not Sufis. Furthermore, ‘dervish’ indicates more of a practical 
dimension, whereas ‘Sufi’ designates a theoretical one. In brief, the dervish is a Sufi 
in action, and the Sufi is a dervish in the abstract. 
Reliable evidence shows that the Jewish Christians of the first few centuries 
CE (if not the Ebionites themselves) adopted a number of positions later taken 
over by Islam: retaining Jewish law in religious matters, and thus insisting on 
circumcision and rejecting Saint Paul; believing that Jesus was the Messiah, 
but just as a man, nor as the Son of God; seeing Adam as a prophet; insisting 
on ablutions before worship and after sexual intercourse; and, in their later 
development: rejecting sexual continence and insisting on marriage. Some of 
them lived in the north of the Arab world, in Syria, before the Muslim 
conquest. It seems probable that they had a great influence at an early stage of 
Islam’s development. Even if this is not the case, it would appear that from 
fairly early on the Muslims adopted their main pattern of belief and practice.*” 
Christianity being one of the most syncretic religions has vast other 
_ philosophic-religious elements in its spiritual coffers. Moreover, from its advent down 
the corridors, Sufism has assimilated innumerable Christian elements into its corpus - 
even the very name ‘Sufi’, comes from the Christian monastic background - however, 
all the Sufi adaptations must be supported by two witnesses, the Qur’an and the 
Hadith. Sufis adopted from the Christian monks, woolen robe, love of Jesus, Mary, 


Sermon on the Mount, long hours of prayer, preference for celibacy, stressing the love 


* Julian Baldick, Mystical Islam: An Introduction to Sufism, \.B. Tauris & Co Ltd., London, 1989, p. 
19. 
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of God, asceticism and especially intense fast. In his An Introduction to Sufism, Julian 

Baldick clearly shows the Christian impact on Sufism: 
Christianity’s contribution to the rise of Sufism is further apparent in the 
obvious influence from the neo-Platonist school of Greek philosophy. Plato 
himself had already provided a firm basis for early Christian spirituality: the 
doctrines of the contemplation of eternal Ideas and intimate knowledge of 
them; the soul's ascent from the false reality of the senses: and the love of true 
Beauty. The neo-Platonist school of Plotinus (d. 270 CE) and his followers 
had developed these doctrines into a great system, dominated by the triad of 
the One, Reason and the Soul. This system exercised an immense influence 
upon Christian mystical thought, with which it was often identical. There were 
neo-Platonist philosophers in the background to the rise of Islam who were not 
Christians, but the process of transmitting Greek philosophy to the Muslims 
was essentially conducted by the Christians as translators and_ teachers, 
throughout the ninth century and well into the tenth. Thus to ask whether the 
origins of Sufi thought are neo-Platonist as opposed to Christian, or vice versa, 
would be to pose a false problem.”” 
The Qur'an, the very source of Sufism, surah A/-Madiha 5:82-83 contains a 

striking example of sympathy for Christians, and Christian monasticism in particular: 
Verily, you will find the strongest among men in enmity to the believers 
(Muslims) the Jews and those who are Al-Mushrikun (polytheists), and you 
will find the nearest in love to the believers (Muslims) those who say, “We are 
Christians.” That is because amongst them are priests and monks, and they are 


not proud. And when they (who call themselves Christians) listen to what has 


” Ibid., p. 20. 
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been sent down to the Messenger (Mohammed) you see their eyes overflowing 

with tears because of the truth which they have recognized. They say: “Our 

Lord! We believe; so write us down among the witnesses. 

Another Quar’anic passage surah A/-Hadid 57:27 speaks on Jesus and 
Christian monasticism: 

Then, We sent after them Our Messengers, and we sent ‘Isa (Jesus), son of 

Maryam (Mary), and gave him the Injeel (Gospel). And we ordained in the 

hearts of those who followed him compassion and mercy. But the monasticism 

(rahbaniyya) which they invented for themselves, We did not prescribe for 

them, but (they sought it) only to please Allah therewith, but they did not 

observe it with the right observance. So We gave those among them who 
believed their (due) reward. 

Here we can observe an anticipation of the course later taken by Sufism. 
Monasticism is seen by the Sufis as a specifically Christian institution, which did not 
practice it in an expected way, thus obscuring a true, underlying and ideal essence. 

Further, the Qur’an in surah A/-Araf 7:172 speaks of a covenant between God 
and man - a theme strongly emphasized by Eastern Christianity: 

And (remember) when your Lord brought forth from the children of Adam, 

from their loins, their seed (or from Adam’s loin his offspring) and made them 

testify as to themselves (saying): “Yes! Am I not your Lord?” They said: 

“Yes, We testify.” 

This passage is central to all Sufi doctrine. The Qur’an also repeatedly and 
frequently emphasizes the Christian theme of ‘remembrance of God’, 1.e. dhikr Allah 
(Qur’an, surah Al-Maidah 5:91; Qur'an, surah Ar-Ra‘d 13:28). Further, Isaac of 


Nineveh, a seventh-century Iraqi Nestorian-Christian mystical writer taught the 
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doctrine of ‘trust in divine providence’, which Sufism holds with high esteem. Isaac 
set a pattern, a configuration or structure which is also found reflected in Islam. 
Unlike the earlier isolated themes, he provides a fair amount of systematization, 
which corresponds with Sufi theory and clearly establishes the Christian character of 
Islamic mysticism. His teachings include three-fold model: (1) the body; (2) the lower 
soul (i.e. the self or nafs in Sufism); (3) the higher soul or spirit (rah in Sufism) - 
which is a predominant feature in Isaac’s portrayal of the Path (tariga), and this Path 
is identified with Sufism itself. Sufism too believes in a somewhat ambiguous carnal 
soul (nafs), which urges evil (Qur'an. surah Yusuf 12:53), but can be rendered tranquil 
(Qur’an, surah A/-Fajr 89:27) and be found acceptable by God (Qur’an, surah A/-Fajr 
89:28). There is a Spirit (ruh), which is God’s, and part of which he breathed into 
Adam (Qur’an, surah A/-Hijr 15:29) and Mary (Qur’an, surah At-Tahrim 66:12). This 
Spirit will give rise to questioning, and the answer is that all belong to the amar 
(‘command or ‘affair’) of God (Qur'an, surah A/-Jsra’ 17:85). In Sufism there is a 
great mystery about the relationship between this Spirit of God and the spirit of higher 
soul within man. The Qur’an also speaks of man’s heart (ga/b, Quran, surah Al- 
Bagarah 2:97; 2:204). Thus Sufism will depict a battle between the lower or carnal 
soul and the spirit, with the heart in the middle. Jalal al-Din Rumi in his verse 
compares the carnal soul or lower self (nafs) to dragon: 


Your lower self is that dragon, a savage, a bloody tyrant. 
It is not dead, merely frozen. 

Keep your dragon in the snow of self-discipline. 

Do not transport it to the sunshine of Baghdad. 

Let that dragon of yours remain dormant. 


Should it be released, it will devour you.” 


*! James Fadiman & Robert Frager (ed.), Essential Sufism, Castle Books, New Jersey, 1997, p. 70. 
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As long as the lower self rules the heart, one is not free from the love of this 
world, for, it prevents him from dhikr Allah or remembrance of God. Nurbakhsh says 
that continuous remembrance of God produces gradual transmutation of the attributes 
of the lower self into the attributes of God. For. those who are dead to their selves are 
alive with God. Sheikh Tosun Bayrak compares the lower self to a thief who sneaks 
into the house at night to steal. One cannot fight this thief without the help of God. 
The only practical solution is to turn on the light by practising dhikr Allah. The thief, 
who is a coward at heart. will then run out. 

In his version of the Path. Isaac indicates three phases - in the Sufi manner - in 
a mystic’s upward progress. They are repentance, purification and perfection. 
Repentance includes righteous works performed with the body, such as fasting, alms- 
giving and vigils. Purification includes love of neighbour and humility with other 
virtues pertaining to the lower soul. The first two phases involve labour on the part of 
the mystic, whereas, in the third phase, God bestows gifts like delight, exultation and 
love on the higher soul or spirit."” This ordered correspondence between Isaac’s triads 
and the mainstream of classical Sufi theory demonstrates a repeated configuration. 

Kitab al-sidq or Book of Truthfulness by Kharraz is akin to the treatises of 
Isaac of Nineveh, wherein he initiates the concept of truthfulness (sidq), applying it to 
the sequence of ‘stations’ in the Path. The first part of truthfulness is repentance 
(tawba), which is the first ‘station’ in Isaac and later Sufism. After this station are: 
knowledge of the lower soul, knowledge of the devil, scrupulousness, ‘the lawful and 
the pure’ - the right attitude to material possessions. renunciation of the world (zuhd. 
translated as ‘asceticism’), trust in God (fawakkul) - here Kharraz particularly 


resembles Isaac in speaking of cutting off ‘causes’, i.e. visible means of support - fear, 


*° Isaac of Nineveh, Mystic Treatises, translated from Bedjan’s Syriac text by A.J. Wensinck, 
Koninlijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, Amsterdam 1923, pp. 246-47. 
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shame, knowledge of God's bounties and gratitude, love, acceptance, desire and 
finally intimacy. At the omega point, being in the presence of God. rather being in 
God, the mystic attains gnosis or direct knowledge of God. As in Isaac, there isn’t a 
ratiocinative frame-up of the ‘states’ which follow the acquisition of the “stations” or 
‘virtues.” Ultimately the mystic reaches a ‘state’ where he is absolutely truthful, 
. because it is made easy by God. The Book of Truthfulness is for the hoi polloi, unlike 
the Gnostic elite. Whereas Kharraz’s short Epistles (Rasa ‘il), which are analyzed by 
Paul Nwyia are meant for the elite, wherein Kharraz mentions an elite class of mystics 
calling them ‘people of wanderinghood and perplexitude’ (ahl tayhuhiyya wa 
hayruriyya), thus inventing new abstract words in imitation of the Hellenized 
philosophers. As these elite mystics reach the essence of God’s Quintessence ( ‘ayn). 
their attributes vanish, thus incorporating the attributes of God. 

As the name suggests. the principal purpose of Qur’an is liturgical - ‘reciting’ 
or ‘reading’ (from Scripture) - and so it contains myriad familiar biblical stories in 
Arabic. The indignant attacks on adversaries in an atmosphere of sectarian strife, is a 
Judeo-Christian biblical element in Islam's formation, however, it is more stringent in 
the Qur’an. 

And make ready against them all you can of power, including steeds of war 

(tanks, planes, missiles, artillery) to threaten thereby the enemy of Allah and 

your enemy, and others besides them whom you may not know, (but) whom 

Allah does know. And whatever you shall spend in the Cause of Allah, shall 

be repaid to you, and you shall not be treated unjustly. (Qur’an, surah A/-Anfal 


8:60) 
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And those who strive against Our Ayat (proofs, evidences, verses, lessons, 
signs, revelations, etc.), to frustrate them, they will be brought to the torment. 
(Qur’an, surah Al-Hajj 22:38) 

Many ‘sacrosanct Traditions” are borrowed from Jewish-Christian sources. 

For instance, God speaks of men who love one another in Him, as in the New 
Testament: 

Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done [it] unto one of the least of 

these my brethren, ye have done [it] unto me... Inasmuch as ye did [it] not to 

one of the least of these, ye did [it] not to me. (Mathew 25:40, 45) 

Similarly, the following words are found in almost identical wording in the 
Coptic Gospel of Thomas. “I have prepared for my pious servants what no eye has 
seen, and no ear has heard, and has not occurred to the heart of any man.” The 
following ‘sacrosanct Tradition’ is a cornerstone of all later Sufi doctrine: 

My servant does not stop drawing close to me by extra acts of devotion until I 

love him. Then when I love him I am his hearing by which he hears, his sight 

by which he sees, his hand by which he grasps and his foot by which he 
walks. 

In one passage, which was a later insertion, al-Hallaj (d. 922), a contemporary 
of al-Junaid, went further in mystical reunion with God and likening himself to Jesus 
he proclaimed that man is the very God Incarnate. In the portrayal of his execution, 
we come across to his best known saying: “I am the Truth” (or “I am the Real”, ana 
‘1-haqq), which was understood as “I am God.” But an early manuscript describes it 
as, “I see the Truth” (ara ‘Il-haqq). This is a biblical phrase by Jesus, “I am the Way, 


the Truth and the Life” (John 14:6). Further, the phrase “I am the Truth” frequently 





** Julian Baldick, Mystical Islam: An Introduction to Sufism, \.B. Tauris & Co. Ltd., London, 1989, p. 
28. 
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occurs in Greek magical papyri of the first few centuries of the Common Era. Though 
al-Hallaj did not claim divinity for himself, his words. “I am the Truth” (ana ‘1-haqq) 
were a blasphemy to the Muslim orthodoxy and crucified him in 309/922 C.E. This 
startling paradox occurs in his Kitab al-Tawasin. 
If he do not recognise God, at least recognise His signs. ] am that sign, I am 
the Creative Truth (ana ‘l-hagq), because through the Truth I am a truth 
eternally. My friends and teachers are Iblis and Pharaoh. Iblis was threatened 
with Hell-fire, yet he did not recant. Pharaoh was drowned in the sea, yet he 
did not recant, for he would not acknowledge anything between him and God. 
And I, though I am killed and crucified, and though my hands and feet are cut 
off - I do not recant." 
al-Hallaj comes across to us aS more extreme, more intoxicated Sufi. The 
legend of his death is similar to the Crucifixion of Jesus, of which he may have been 
familiar. 
When he was brought to be crucified and saw the cross and the nails, he turned 
to the people and uttered a prayer, ending with the words: ‘And these Thy 
servants who are gathered to slay me, in zeal for Thy religion and do desire to 
win Thy favour, forgive them, O Lord, and have mercy upon them; for verily 
if Thou hadst revealed to them that which Thou hast revealed to me, they 
would not have done; and if Thou hadst hidden from me that which Thou 
hadst hidden from them, | should not have suffered this tribulation. Glory unto 
Thee in whatsoever Thou doest, and glory unto Thee in whatsoever Thou 


willest.*° 





“ Quoted in Reynold A. Nicholson, The Idea of Personality in Sufism, Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge, 2012, p. 32. 


AJ, Arberry, Sufism: An Account of the Mystics of Islam, George Allen & Unwin Publishers Ltd., 
Great Britain, 1950, p. 60. 
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Here is the biblical parallel to the above legend. “Then said Jesus, ‘Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they do™™ (Luke 23:34). It is evident here that 
al-Hallaj not only made one of the seven last words of Jesus his own, but also 
paralleled his execution with Jesus” crucifixion, thus making him a legendary figure - 
a syncretic Sufi mystique. Farid ud-Din Attar beautifully brings out the martyrdom of 
al-Hallaj in his The Conference of the Birds titled “The martyrdom of Hallaj”: 

Hallaj was taken to the gallows tree 

And cried: ‘J am the Truth’; they could not see 

The meaning of his words and hacked at him, 

Tearing his bleeding carcass limb from limb. 

Then as his face grew deathly pale he raised 

The bleeding stumps of broken arms and glazed 

His moon-like face with glittering blood. He said: 

‘Since it is blood which paints a man’s face red, 

I’ve painted mine that no one here may say 

“Hallaj turned pale on that last bloody day™ -- 

If any saw me pale they'd think that I 

Felt fear to face my torturers and die -- 

My fear’s of less than one hair’s consequence; 

Look on my painted face for evidence! 

When he must die and sees the gallows near, 

The hero’s courage leaves no room for fear -- 

Since all the world is like a little “o”, 

Why should I fear whatever it may show? 


Who knows the seven-headed dragon’s lair, 
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And sleeps and eats through summer’s dog-days there, 

Sees many games like this -- the gallows seems 

The least of all his transitory dreams.” 

That sea of faith, Junaid, in Baghdad once 

Discoursed with such persuasive eloquence 

It seemed the stars bowed down to hear him speak. 

This stalwart guide and comfort of the weak 

Delighted in his son, a lovely child 

Who as his father lectured was beguiled 

And murdered by a gang -- they tossed his head 

In that assembly’s midst and quickly fled. 

Junaid looked steadfastly at this cruel sight 

And did not weep but said: *What seems tonight 

So strange was certain from eternity; 

What happens happens from necessity.” 

The last four lines are Attar’s paraphrase of a poem by al-Hallaj. “Seven- 
headed dragon’ is a Biblical reference appears in the Apocalypse of John (Revelation 
12:3). In this and the following anecdote Attar juxtaposes the attitude to death of the 
ecstatic mystic (al-Hallaj) and that of the sombre mystic (Junaid) in his “The hoopoe 
answers him (Death)” 

The hoopoe said: “How feebly you complain! 

How long will this worn bag of bones remain? 

What are you but a few bones? -- and at heart 

Each bone is soft and hastens to depart. 


Aren’t you aware that life, from birth to death, 
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Is little more than one precarious breath? 

That all who suffer birth must also die, 

Their being scattered to the windy sky? 

As you are reared to live, so from your birth 
You're also reared to one day leave this earth. 
The sky is like some huge, inverted bowl 
Which sunset fills with blood from pole to pole -- 
The sun seems then an executioner, 
Beheading thousands with his scimitar. 

If you are profligate, if you are pure, 

You are but water mixed with dust, no more -- 
A drop of trembling instability, 

And can a drop resist the surging sea? 
Though in the world you are a king, you must 


In sorrow and despair return to dust. 


The words in the above poem “you must in sorrow and despair return to dust” 


have their origin in the Biblical creation story, wherein, after the Fall, God curses 


Adam with the words “...you are dust and to dust you shall return.” (Genesis 3:19). 


8.8.1. Theophany (Tajally) in Sufi Literature 


Theophany is the divine voice, which represents God’s manifestation. It is a 


part of the apocalyptic genre of literature having its origins in the Bible. The Bible 
contains innumerable apocalyptic narratives or poetic allusions of God’s revelation to 
humans (Genesis 12:6-7; Exodus 40:34-38: Mathew 17:1-8 etc.), which tend to follow 
a literary pattern with Canaanite roots - God appears, frequently as divine warrior or 


king, surrounded by fire or in splendor (Deuteronomy 33:2), sometimes riding like 
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Baal®* upon the wind and clouds (Psalms 18:10; 68:33; 104:3), and the recipient is 
given a revelation or call. Elijah’s encounter with God in a ‘still small voice’ rather 
than in earthquake, wind and fire (1 Kings 19:9-18) may represent a rejection of 
Canaanite imagery associating God with the forces of nature. The inter-testamental 
usage stems from Ezekiel 1, a central text for the Jewish apocalyptic and mystical 
tradition, but now the manifestation of God takes place in heaven rather than upon 
earth, as the culmination of the seer’s ascent to heaven (1 Enoch 14: 8-25; Revelation 
4:1-11). Elsewhere in the New Testament, more traditional echoes of the language of 
theophany are heard in the narratives of Jesus’ baptism (Mathew 3:17), transfiguration 
(Mathew 17:1-8), and Paul’s conversion (Acts of the Apostles 9:1-9). 

For the first time Tustari (d. 896) uses the concept of theophany (fajally) in 
Sufi literature only in the context of Paradise, which later Sufis use to refer to a 
terrestrial vision of God. This is a typical biblical genre syncretically adapted by 
Sufism. 

And Jesus, when he was baptized, went up straightway out of the water: and, 

lo, the heavens were opened unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God 

descending like a dove, and lighting upon him: And lo a voice from heaven, 

saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. (Mathew 3:16- 

17) 

Recent research has revealed that in early Islam God’s speech was not 
restricted to the Qur’an, rather he was seen as speaking in the first person via 
Mohammed in sayings collected outside the Qur’anic text. Furthermore, even when 
utterances attributed to Mohammed didn’t seem to reflect God’s speech, an authority 


was accorded in the eighth century which equaled the Qur’an. Moreover, the tradition 





© Baal (bay’al) is a Canaanite god. The Semitic word ‘baal’ means owner, or husband, or lord. 
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of God speaking in the first person was a ninth-century Sufi invention to suit their 


own purposes. Originally Islam was seen as a harsh and cold intrusion, which was 


later given mildness and warmth by Sufism - a foreign borrowing. 


In recent years, however. it has been shown that the Traditions used by the 
Sufis, and notably those of the ‘sacrosanct Tradition” (hadith qudsi) type, 
which present God's own speech, are not likely to be any later in origin than 
the others in the ninth-century collections. Our chances of determining that a 
given tradition was really originated by Muhammed are non-existent, unless 
new evidence is discovered. But the Sufi Traditions seem to be as early as the 
rest, and probably belong to what now appears as the main source: the large- 
scale production of Traditions in Iraq from the beginning of the eighth 
century. Most probably, as the new religion of Islam was gradually built up 
from its Jewish-Christian base - whether this base was there at the very start, 
or was subsequently borrowed, or was spontaneously recreated - it produced 
on the one hand legal Traditions out of Jewish materials in the Babylonian 
Jewish community in Iraq; and on the other mystical Traditions out of 


Christian materials in the Nestorian Church in Iraq."” 


Theophany is very evident in the Sufi literature of al-Ghazzali: 


One day the Prophet Abraham invited a person to dinner, but when he learned 
that he was an infidel he canceled the invitation and turned him out. 
Immediately the Divine Voice reprimanded him, saying, “You did not give 


him food for a day even because he belonged to a different religion, yet for the 





7 Julian Baldick, Mystical Islam: An Introduction to Sufism, 1.B. Tauris & Co. Ltd., London, 1989, p. 


27. 
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last several years I am feeding him in spite of his heresy. Had you fed him for 

one night, you would not have become poor on that account." 

Originally, Abraham is a biblical figure in the book of Genesis, who is 
syncretically incorporated into the Qur’an. The above theophanic story is purely a 
Sufi concoction. There are other theophanic traditions, in which God is not presented 
as speaking through the agency of the prophet, but Mohammed alone, give Sufism 
both its direction and boundary: ‘Poverty is my glory’, and ‘There is no monasticism 
in Islam’ are some of them. 

8.8.2. ‘Passing away’ (Fana’) and ‘Survival’ (Baga’) 

Fana’ in Sufism is ‘passing away’ or ‘dissolution’ or ‘annihilation’ of the 
human attributes (sifat), which dwell in the Ego, so that one is alive only in God. The 
Sufi is he who possesses nothing, nor is himself possessed by anything. This is the 
essence of annihilation (fana’), which when attains its perfection is called fana’-i 
kulli, i.e. absolute annihilation. The Sufi scholars have often compared Sufi 
annihilation with Buddhist nirvana, Christian salvation, Hindu/Sikh moksa and/or 
mukti. \nayat Khan in his A Sufi Message of Spiritual Liberty says: 

The ideal perfection, called Baga’ by Sufis, is termed ‘Najat’ in Islam, 

‘Nirvana’ in Buddhism, ‘Salvation’ in Christianity, and ‘Mukhti’ in Hinduism. 

This is the highest condition attainable, and all ancient prophets and sages 

experienced it, and taught it to the world. Baga’ is the original state of God. At 

this state every being must arrive some day, consciously or unconsciously, 
before or after death. The beginning and end of all beings is the same, 


difference only existing during the journey. 





"8 James Fadiman & Robert Frager (ed.), Essential Sufism, Castle Books, New Jersey, 1997, p. 63. 
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However, this is inadequate as the Buddhist idea of annihilation is independent 
of the idea of God, and all three Indian religions believe in the transmigration of 
souls, to which nirvana, moksa and mukti puts an end. Salvation in Christianity is 
only a post-death reality. In Sufism, there is no metempsychosis and the notion of a 
personal and omnipresent God is predominant all through. Speaking on the Sufi origin 
of fana’, Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam says: 

The origin of Muslim conception of fana’ has rather to be sought in 

Christianity from which it seems to be borrowed. This conception simply 

means the annihilation of the individual human will before the will of God, an 

idea which forms the centre of all Christian mysticism.” 

Fana’ is associated with baga’ meaning ‘survival’, ‘subsistence.’ The one, 
who has destroyed his own will, henceforth lives in God: the human will is transitory 
while God’s will is eternal. 

Junayd of Baghdad (d. 910), the greatest of all Sufis, built his Sufi doctrine on 
two pillars - the covenant and passing away (fana’). In his covenant treatise he says 
that originally when God called his friends into existence they replied: “He was 
speaking to them when they were not existing except through his existence for them, 
since they were existing for God without their existence for themselves.”°? God 
created them in the genesis of their ‘passing away’ (fana’), wherein ‘passing away’ 
(fana’) means human transience or impermanence, temporal existence in the 
empirical world. Mystically ‘passing away’ is liberating from the transient, temporal 
existence, and returning to one’s original, real existence / state with God, i.e. God 


makes the mystic to pass away by originating him as God originated him in the 


* H.A.R. Gibb and J.H. Kramers (Edited on behalf of the Royal Netherlands Academy), Shorter 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, E.J. Brill-Leiden, Netherlands, 1974, p. 98. 


” Julian Baldick, Mystical Islam: An Introduction to Sufism, 1.B. Tauris & Co. Ltd., London, 1989, pp. 
44-45. 
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beginning - the perfect existence, in which “God was all in all.” Human ‘passing 
away’ is one’s survival for the original, the real. God then makes one pass away a 
second time, by taking one away from one’s personal ‘passing away and survival’ into 
the ultimate reality of ‘passing away’, where there is no interference from the 
empirical, material world. 
Here is a familiar and recognizable theme in Christian mysticism, found in the 
works of Meister Eckhart and Angelus Silesius: 
Man first realizes, both intellectually and in experience, that his apparent, 
individual and temporal existence is really non-existence (since it is borrowed 
from God and not really owned by man), and then turns away, abandoning this 
negation of his existence. to the positive apprehending of real existence of 
God. In this one can see the celebrated ‘negation of the negation,” which is one 
of the distinguishing characteristics of dialectical thought and finds its ultimate 
development in the works of Hegel and Marx, while having its earliest roots in 
Neo-Platonism. The New Testament had already emphasized the importance 
of ‘dying’ to the world in order to find true life (Colossians 3:3), and the 
theme of dying in anticipation of one’s eventual physical death continues, 
albeit without much clarity of definition, in patristic literature. One hears of 
early Christian monks in North Africa and the East who took the idea of 
‘annihilation’ literally, and committed suicide. This motif continues in early 
Sufi legend, accompanied by disapproval. On the spiritual level, Mohammed 
is credited with the saying “Die before you die!’ The Qur’an also provides 
justification for the terms of ‘passing away’ and survival’: “Everyone who is 
on the way passes away, And there survives the face of your Lord with 


Grandeur and glory” (55:26-27). From this to the Sufi use of the terms seems 
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quite some way. It would appear that we have a natural development, not out 

of the Qur’anic text, but out of the Christian theme, generated by the 

dynamism inherent in Neo-Platonist thought.” 

Sufi literary sources claim Tustari (d. 896) from Basra and Kharraz (d. 899) 
from Baghdad, who were contemporaries were the two ninth century founders of 
Sufism. According to Sufi tradition, Kharraz was the debut preacher in Baghdad on 
‘passing away’ (fana’) and ‘survival’ (baga’). Postulating a challenge to the above 
view Wilfred Madelung asserts that earlier Sufis used these ideas and so were 
prevalent in his time, however, there is no evidence to the earlier use of the terms. 
Kharraz taught that human's lower soul (nafs) must be made to ‘pass away’, (fana’) 
along with physical nature, including heart. Only the direct knowledge of God 
(gnosis), the spirit and friendship with God will survive (baga’). These stations of 
“passing away’ and ‘survival’ are the ultimate human achievement, to be reached in 
this world, not next. ‘Ali b. ‘Uthman al-Jullabi al-Hujwiri in his Kashf al-Mahdjub 
(The Revelation of the Veiled, trans. by Nicholson, London, 1911), an early Persian 
treatise on Sufism, expressly states: 

Fana’ does not mean loss of essence and destruction of personality as some 

ignorant Sufis think. It is not the essence but the human attributes, which are a 

danger to the perfection of being, that are destroyed. In India I had a dispute 

with a man who claimed to be versed in Kur’anic exegesis and theology. 

When I examined his pretensions, I found that he knew nothing of 


annihilation. i.e. he had understood the word fana’ in a metaphysical sense.” 


*' Ibid., pp. 45-46. 
*? “Ali b. ‘Uthman al-Jullabi al-Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahdjub: The Oldest Persian Treatise on Sufism, 


trans. (The Revelation of the Veiled) by Reynold A. Nicholson, 1911, reprinted London: Luzac, 1976, 
p. 243. 
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Speaking on the concept of the nearness to God, Kharraz subdivided this 

‘station’ into three: 

Finding - here the mystic concentrates on God with an inner calm; 

Stupefaction - the mystic cries out wildly, weeps and sighs; 

Forgetfulness - the mystic falls away (fana’) and only God survives (baga’). All 
questions put to the mystic receive the answer *God.” If he is asked, *Who are you?’ 
he cannot reply ‘I.’ After this he reaches a point where he cannot even say “God.” 

To some extent Tirmidhi’s (d. 700) idea corresponds to the Sufi conventional 
concept of ‘passing away (fana’) and survival (baqa’). He illustrates the Path starting 
with repentance, abstinence and disciplining the lower soul, thus leading to theophany 
(tajalli), i.e. God’s self-revelation. Behold! This doesn’t mean that the Sufi has a sight 
of God in the natural world, but attains the consciousness of God’s Uniqueness - the 
highest stage that a mortal can reach. 

Abu Yazid (Bayazid) of Bistam, a Persian (d. 261/875) has a narrative on 
‘passing away in God’ (fana’): 

Once He raised me up and stationed me before Him, and said to me, ‘O Abu 

Yazid, truly My creation desire to see thee.” I said, “Adorn me in Thy Unity, 

and clothe me in Thy Selfhood, and raise me up to Thy Oneness, so that when 

Thy creation see me they will say, We have seen Thee: and Thou wilt be That, 

and is shall not be there at all.°*? 

Here we can see the doctrine of ‘passing away’ in God (fana’) which from the 
time of Abu Yazid assumes a central place in the structure of Sufi theory. According 
to this theory, all else but God is nothing, i.e. in God or compared to God, the world is 


worthless. When ego or self as well as the world have been cast aside the Sufi has 


**Abu Nasr al-Sarraj, “Kitab al-Luma’,” R.A. Nicholson (ed.) in Gibb Memorial Series, Luzac, 
London, 1914, p. 382; Supplementary pages were edited by A.J. Arberry, 1947. 
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passed away into God. It is similar to the Advatic doctrine, wherein when the 
Advaitin loses oneself into God he utters Ahm Brahmasmi (i.e. | am Brahman), he 
realizes Brahma satya, jagat mithya (i.e. Brahman is real, the world is illusion). al- 
Junaid beautifully expresses this union and separation in a short poem: 

Now I have known, O Lord, 

What lies within my heart; 

In secret, from the world apart, 


My tongue hath talked with my Adored. 


So in a manner we 


United are, and One; 
Yet otherwise disunion 


Is our estate eternally. 


Though from my gaze profound 


Deep awe hath hid Thy Face, 

In wondrous and ecstatic Grace 

I feel Thee touch my inmost ground.” 

al-Nuri expounds the doctrine of ‘passing away* (fana’) and ‘survival’ (baqa’) 
in his verse, which was also taught by al-Junaid: 

I had supposed that, having passed away 

From self in concentration, I should blaze 

A path to Thee; but ah! No creature may 

Draw nigh Thee, save on Thy appointed ways. 

I cannot longer live, Lord, without Thee; 


Thy hand is everywhere: I may not flee. 


“ Ibid. p. 212. 
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Some have desired through hope to come to Thee, 

And Thou hast wrought in them their high design: 

Lo! I have served every thought from me, 

And died to selfhood that I might be Thine. 

How long, my heart’s Beloved? I am spent: 

I can no more endure this banishment.”° 

Sufism is principally a quest for the gnosis of the Supreme Being, and so to 
the Sufi, “God is the One Real Being which underlies all phenomena” (Nicholson, 
The Mystics of Islam, p.80). He is everything and there is nothing but Him. Humans’ 
purpose is to lose one’s natural sense of a separate identity from the Creator and to be 
absorbed into his gnosis until there is no distinction of consciousness between him 
and God. Through a series of stages (maqamat) and subjective experiences (ahwal) 
this process of absorption develops until complete annihilation (fana’) takes place and 
the Sufi becomes al-insanul-kamil or the ‘perfect man.” 


8.9. Pagan Influence on Sufi Literature 


Early Sufis generally maintained a decent respect for study, and constantly had 
upon their lips the Prophet’s injunction to “seek learning, even if it be from China.” 
Hence, Sufism assimilated a wide variety of Persian cum other religious elements into 
its corpus. Magic assumed an interesting importance in their repertory, which early 
Sufism had been free from this most mischievous variety of mystification and 
obscurantism; charms and amulets came to acquire a special value in the eyes of men 
no longer confident against the vicissitudes of fortune; cabbalism and witchcraft 
provided an attractive substitute for defeated reason. Sheikh Muhammad Amin al- 


Kurdi al-Shafi al-Naqshabandi (d. 1332/1914) wrote Tanwir al-qulub which deals 


* A.J. Arberry, Sufism: An Account of the Mystics of Islam, George Allen & Unwin Publishers Ltd., 
Great Britain, 1950, p. 63. 
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with the principles of Islamic theology and jurisprudence, and its third section (pp. 
404-565) dealing with mysticism includes three preparatory exercises. 
Perform the ‘guide exercise,” when the neophyte’s heart confronts the heart of 
his sheikh, keeping his image in mind even though he be absent, seeking the 
sheikh’s blessing, and as it were passing away (fana’) in him. 
Recite the Fatiha once, and /khlas thrice, offering them to the spirit of 
Muhammad and the spirits of all the Naqshabandi sheikhs. 
Perform the “grave exercise.” i.e. imagine that you are dead, that you have 
been washed, wrapped in your winding-sheet and laid in your tomb, and that 
all the mourners have departed, leaving you alone to face the divine 
Judgement. 


h month 


People believe that the dead visit this world on the 15" of Shabaan (8 
of the Islamic Calendar) which they call “Eid of the Dead’ on which, some even go to 
the extreme of preparing the foods that the diseased liked! al-Sha‘rani in his 
autobiography Lata ‘if al-minam had frequently associated with the dead during his 
sleep and questioned them on their circumstances in the other world. He had seen 
dead saints and been courteously received by them. The following is one of his noted 
dreams narrating his association with the dead. 

There used to be a person living in our neighbourhood who was scornful of his 

fellows. God afflicted him with asthma and paralysis, and he continued thus 

for about ten years, unable to lay his side to the ground; his chin rested on his 
knee, and his muscles withered away. So he died, and he was buried. I saw 
him after his death, and asked him, ‘Are you still paralysed?’ He replied, ‘Yes, 
and I shall be raised up like this too, and mostly on account of you and Shaikh 


Shu‘aib the Pracher.” When I told this to Shaikh Shu‘aib, he remarked, ‘Yes, it 
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is quite true. Whenever I passed him, he would blow his nose and throw the 

phlegm in my face as a mark of contempt.’ As for myself, whenever I passed 

him he would address me in terms not fit to be spoken to a cowherd. God 
forgive him and be gracious to him! 

Communion with the spirits of the dead is an un-Islamic and a pagan 
adaptation into Sufism. Said Eren opines that calling spirits comes from foreign 
countries and its origin is not religion but philosophy. The spirit that introduces itself 
as a dead person’s spirit is not that person’s spirit; it is either one of the evil spirits or 
a Jinn that helps devil. It can introduce itself as Mawlana’s spirit, and to ensure trust 
its words, it can recite a couple of couplets from Mawlana. After this, it will try to 
present and indoctrinate the things away from Islam as if they are the words of 
Mawilana. 

To know whether the spirit is good or evil, Sufism sought the aid of the 
discernment of spirits - a typical Christian spiritual practice. In a faithful dream, for 
instance, the evil spirit and devil cannot take the form of Prophet Mohammed. 
However, during the spirit calling session, it may give itself the name of the Prophet 
and then it may speak against the Sharia (Islamic law) and religious practices, in 
which case, it is evident that it isn’t a good spirit, i.e. it is not a believer or a Muslim 
jinn, but an evil spirit imitating the good one. This mystical practice is syncretically 
borrowed from the Christian mysticism of St Ignatius of Loyola, who, in his Spiritual 
Exercises deals with the ‘discernment of spirits.” However, Christian mysticism 
doesn’t speak of good and evil spirits of the dead, but only as inner spiritual forces. 

When the Jews had asked Mohammed about the soul he'd replied, “They ask 
you concerning the soul. Say that the soul is from Allah and you have not been given 


knowledge of it except a little” (Qur'an surah al-/sra’ 17:85). Orthodox Islam 
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believes that the souls of the dead cannot and do not come back to earth; they cannot 
appear to or converse with the living inhabitants of the earth. Inducing to believe in 
the return of the souls is a means adopted by shaytaan (devil) to misguide humans; 
pretending to be ‘returned souls of the dead’ performing extraordinary feats is devil’s 
deception to believe in the powers of the dead, thus becoming a religious science of 
its own having no basis in the Qur’an or the sunnah, ultimately leading to worship the 
souls of the dead, but actually worship of shaytaan himself. (Majmoo al-Fatawa 5.\ / 
p. 359-61). Shaikh al-Islam Ibn Taymiyyah (rahimahullah) said: 
To take the graves as idols is the first step towards polytheism; it is why some 
visitors to graves hear the voices near the graves, see certain visions before 
them, witness strange forces in operation which are taken for a miracle of 
some righteous deceased people whereas sometimes they are the Jinn and the 
Shaytaan. For instance, they observe a grave being cleft and the deceased 
comes out of it, talks with people and embraces them. Such a thing you will 
witness near the graves of the Divine Apostles and other people, whereas in 
reality it is Shaytaan. Indeed, the Shaytaan assumes the form of a human being 
and says: ‘I am so and so Prophet.’ ‘I am so and so Shaikh’; and he tells a lie. 
The ignorant person believes that the one who came out of the grave, who 
caressed him or conversed with him, was the inmate of the grave, or was a 
righteous person or a Divine person. In contrast to it, a perfect believer knows 
without any shadow of doubt that he is Shaytaan. (Kitab al-Wasilah, tr. p. 42) 
al-Hakim al-Trimidhi (fl. 280/893), the psychologist of Sufism, whose lost 
work the Khatm al-wilaya in which he argued that the saints had a ‘Seal as well as 
the prophets compelled him to flee for his life, and was afterwards a source of [bn 


“Arabi’s theory of sainthood and prophetship. 
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8.10. Indian Influence on Sufi Literature 


There were pan-Indian influences on Sufism over the centuries, in the form of 


techniques, such as meditational techniques, Indian breath control methods, 


worshipping upside down suspended in a well, the use of the rosary (Nam Jap), were 


transmitted from Buddhism through Christianity to Islam. With regard to the doctrinal 


influences Julian Baldick says: 


We shall see one instance of doctrinal influence from traditional Indian 
religion, ‘Hinduism,’ upon a ninth-century Muslim mystic, but we shall also 
see that this was immediately isolated and contained, being perceived 
manifestly alien to the Sufis’ objectives. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries one encounters elaborate theories of colours in one Sufi brotherhood, 
with the establishing of a system of correspondences between these colours 
and spiritual organs within the mystic, in a manner very similar to what is 
found in Hindu Tantrism. We shall come across these spiritual organs in the 
work of an eighteenth-century Indian Sufi: there they are located in the body 
according to Tantric teachings. But such borrowings are not central to Sufi 
doctrine or relevant to the study of its origins. As for the influence of 
Buddhism, it would appear to have come via Manichaeanism, and then 
through the impact of Manichaeanism on Christian monasticism and extremist 
Shiism. Thus the legend of the Buddha itself, accompanied by repeated 
complaints about the persecution of ascetics, seems to have been transmitted 
by Manichaeans to the Isma‘ili Shiites before turning into the story of a 


penitent Sufi prince. Such contributions are both minor and indirect.*° 





*° Julian Baldick, Mystical Islam: An Introduction to Sufism, 1.B. Tauris & Co. Ltd., London, 1989, pp. 


23-24. 
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Abu Yazid (d. 875) of Bastam in northern Iran is famous for shath, ‘the 
ecstatic utterance’ wherein the mystic gives voice to his most intimate experience, 
which is an Indian religious influence on Sufism, says R.C. Zaehner. The combination 
of external evidence (a report of a teacher of apparently Indian extraction) and his 
internal evidence (the Indian character of Abu Yazid’s sayings) is powerfully Indian. 
In one of Abu Yazid’s sayings “Thou art that’, Zaehner found the parallel Upanishadic 
expression Ahm Brahmasmi. The Upanishadic influence on Abu Yazid is crystal clear 
in the following excerpt: 

Abu Yazid also mentions an encounter, in which he takes the form of a bird, 

with a ‘tree of oneness.” its soil, root and branch, and shoots and fruits, and 

then rejects all this as “deceit” - just as the Vedanta (the Indian philosophical 
tradition which develops the thought of the Upanishads) rejects the universe as 

‘illusion.’ In a passage of the Upanishads two birds are presented as clinging 

to a cosmic tree, the one bound by the ‘illusion,’ the other not.’ 

Further, Abu Yazid had declared, “Glory be to me!” which too is found in the 
Upanishads. Yet in another place he says: 

I sloughed off my self as a snake sloughs off its skin: 

then I looked into my self and lo! I was he. 

In the Upanishads the body is compared to the sloughed-off skin of a snake, 
wherein at the highest echelon of Jnana or knowledge one bursts out, Ahm 
Brahmasmi (i.e. | am Brahman) or Tatfvamasi (i.e. Thou art That) - which, as in the 
above verse the Sufi says, ‘I am He.” Arberry challenged Zaehner’s translation of the 
Arabic words with the expression ‘Thou art That’ and contested that it should be 


‘Thou wilt be that’, i.e. only God will remain after one ceases to exist. Moreover, the 
*” Ibid., p. 36. 
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pronoun ‘that’ is applied to God in the Qur’an (surah A/-An‘am 6:95) as well. It was 
Zaehner’s faux pas imagining that Abu Yazid had altered the essential Sufi orientation 
to God into monism, the doctrine that there is only one entity in the universal 
existence. In this controversial debate, | acknowledge the Indian impact on Abu 
Yazid, but deny Zaehner’s claim of a wider diffusion of Indology into Sufism through 
him. 

The above concept, Ahm Brahmasmi (i.e. | am Brahman) or Tattvamasi (i.e. 
Thou art That) is found reflected in Sufism as ‘] become Him, whom everyone 
obeys’, i.e. becoming God-like. As a Sufi story goes, Fariduddin hung himself upside 
down in a well for twelve years, after which he said, “die” but nothing happened. He 
went back and hung once again for twelve more years, after which he said, “die” and 
everything died. Then he said, “live” and everything lived. He is believed to have 
become God-like. Therefore the Sufi is called the hands, feet, eyes, ears and mouth of 
God, however, unlike Advaita, here the Sufi remains a creature. In his state God has 
raised him to the highest level by bringing his soul to the state of perfect obedience, 
love and surrender - a state of divine visitation. 

Ascetic practices within Sufi philosophy are associated with Buddhism. The 
notion of purification (cleaning one’s soul from all evil things and trying to reach 
nirvana and to become immortal in nirvana) plays an important role in Buddhism. 
The same idea shows itself in the belief of ‘vas/at’ (communion with God) in Sufi 
philosophy. Further, Dara Shikoh, son of the Mogul emperor Shah Jahan wrote a 
number of books on Sufism, in one of which, Majam’ al-bahrain he sought to 


reconcile its theory with the Vedanta. 
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Metempsychosis is originally an Indian concept, syncretically came into 
Sufism and the Kabbalah. It is totally an alien concept to the Semitic religious mind - 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam. All the more, it has been syncretically incorporated 
into the mystical religious system in spite of the stringent opposition by the orthodox 
religionists, even to the extent of addressing them as non-Jews or non-Muslims 
respectively. The Mathnawi IV of Jalal al-Din Rumi speaks of metempsychosis or an 
evolutionary chain of being. By being boiled and consumed, the vegetables become 
part of human beings which will be transformed into human qualities after they have 
contributed to the development of the semen. The semen in turn will develop into 
mani, ‘\-ness’, ‘personality.’ This emphasis on ‘everything has capacity to rise 
through various levels of existence’ connects to a plethora of stories and deliberations. 
He expresses this idea in the following verse: 

I died as mineral and became a plant, 

I died as plant and turned to animal. 

I died as animal and became man. 

What fear I, then, as I cannot diminish by dying? 

Once when I die as a human, I‘ll become an angel, 

and I shall give up angelhood, 

For Not-Being, ‘adam, calls with an organlike voice: 

“verily we are His, and to Him we return!” (Surah 2/151) 

The above idea is not only non-Islamic, but also anti-Islamic. Obviously, it is 
drawn from the karma theory of Indian philosophy, specifically from Jainism. As per 
the Jain philosophical thought, every object in the universe - animate or inanimate - 
has souls, however, in varying degrees. All the more, a deeper look into Rumi reveals 


that he doesn’t borrow karmic theory verbatim, but tailors it to the Sufi context. For, 
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he doesn’t say that every object in the universe has soul, but that it has life-giving 
constituents. | 

Farid ud-Din Attar, in his Sufi classic The Conference of the Birds has a poem 
titled, “An Indian king.” narrates the conversion of the king to Sufism, more so, a 
metanoia (or transformation of the heart) from material wealth to spiritual riches: 

As Mahmoud’s army moved through India, 

They chanced to take an old king prisoner 

Who learnt the Moslem faith at Mahmoud’s court 

And counted this world and the next as nought. 

Alone, a hermit in a ragged tent, 

He lived for prayer, an eager penitent, 

His face bathed day and night in scalding tears -- 

At last the news of this reached Mahmoud’s ears. 

He summoned him and said: "I'll give to you 

A hundred kingdoms and their revenue; 

It’s not for you to weep, you are a king; 

I promise to return you everything!” 

To this the Indian king replied: ‘My lord, 

It’s not my kingdom conquered by your sword 

That makes me weep, but thoughts of Judgement Day; 

For at the resurrection God will say 

“O faithless wretch, you had no thoughts of Me 

Till you were crushed by Mahmoud's cavalry -- 

It took an army’s might to change your mind 


And till you stood defenceless you were blind -- 
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Does this make you My friend or enemy? 

How long did I treat you with loyalty 

And in return endure your thankless hate? 

Is this the friendship that you advocate?” 

If God says this, what answer can I give 

To contradict the damning narrative? 

Young man, if you could understand my fears 

You'd know the reason for an old man’s tears.” 

Learn from these faithful words, and if your heart 

Holds faith like this, prepare now to depart; 

But if your heart is faithless, give up now, 

Forget our struggle and renounce your vow; 

The faithless have no place on any page 

Within the volume of our pilgrimage. 

All these observations prove ‘Indianism’ writ across Sufi life and literature. 
Sufi literature has absorbed diverse Indian philosophical theories with religious 
systems into its literary corpus, which speaks of the syncretic element of Sufi 
literature. 


9. A Bird’s Eye View of Sufi Literature 


Sufism is not one, but many. Each Sufi sect has its own unique spiritual 
dynamics pertinent to its doctrine, which gets reflected in its literature. Hujwiri in the 
middle of the 5"/11" century notes twelve Sufi sects, named after their founders 


except one and each having its own distinct doctrines, of which ten were stated to be 
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orthodox and two heretical.*® 


As the need arose the Sufi schools produced mystics, 
who brought out works to suit their purpose. Sufi literature is sagas and universal 
with its own sui generis literary genres. Further, it has assimilated multifarious genres 
from other literary sources, such as Arabic. Persian, Urdu, English, besides literary 
traditions from Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity, Indian and other religio- 
philosophical systems. Let us have a glance at some of these Sufi literatures. 

9.1. Early Sufi Syncretic Legends 

Like any other mystical religion, Sufism too is endowed with legends. A pre- 
Islamic tradition says that Abraha, the Abyssinian Christian ruler of Yemen, went to 
attack Mecca with a herd of elephants imported from Africa. Abraha wanted to 
destroy the Ka’ba and build a church at Sana’ the new religious centre of the Arab 
world. The terrified Quraysh had never seen an elephant, much less a whole herd, so 
they escaped to the mountains, leaving the Ka’ba defenseless. But just as it was about 
to be attacked the sky went dark as a flock of birds, each carrying a stone in its beak, 
rained down on the invading army which was forced to retreat. 

There are Sufi legends connecting Mohammed with highly venerated figures 
in Sufism, which are syncretic in nature. According to an early Christian source, 
Salman the Persian, a convert from Christianity, had a hand in the composition of the 
Qur’an, thus fashioning it with a Christian touch. Similarly, Uways of South Arabia, 
who is believed to have communicated with Mohammed by telepathy, thereby rolled 
in a curiously puzzling tradition in Sufism wherein disciples are presented as being 
instructed by the spirits of physically absent or dead masters. It is an ancient Persian 
(Zoroastrian) idea of the daena, the spirit who encounters the dead in the other world, 


syncretically entered into Sufism. 


°° A.J. Arberry, Sufism: An Account of the Mystics of Islam, George Allen & Unwin Publishers Ltd., 
Great Britain, 1950, p.65. 
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The eighth-century Sufi legends, in the veneration of ‘Sufis’ don’t address 
them as Sufis, but as “world renouncers’ (zuhhad) or ‘devotees’ (nussak) after 
Christian monks, who were sternly pious cum self-mortified ascetics. Moreover, a 
number of stories about them are anecdotes about Christian monks, which are isolated 
tales rather than a pattern with a continual flow of Islamic ideas. All the more, such a 
pattern could be deduced only in two legends of two women, Rabi‘a of Basra and 
Rabi‘a of Syria. Rabi‘a of Basra (d. 801) in Iraq, is the most famous woman Sufi, who 
was a Slave girl prior to her repentance followed by a life of renunciation and 
asceticism in the desert. One version of her legend says that she ‘fell into minstrelsy’, 
which is a reminiscence of the celebrated converted prostitutes of early Eastern 
Christianity. For, at that time the singing slave girls of Iraq catered to the psycho- 
sexual cum cultural needs in the manner of classical Athenian courtesans and the 
Japanese geisha.*’ This gels well with the anecdotes of Rabi‘a’s witty replies and her 
recitations of love verses. Based on verses attributed to her by a source 200 years 
later, modern scholars claim that she introduced the theme of love into Sufism. As per 
popular belief, her tomb is confused with that of St Pelagia of Jerusalem, a penitent 
entertainer and courtesan, who became a cultic figure from the sixth century on the 
Mount of Olives. 

In contrast to the above Rabi‘a of Basra, there is Rabi‘a of Syria, who lived in 
Syria in the early ninth century. As per late tenth century sources, she was married to 
a leading Sufi, but did not consummate the marriage. Here we can observe a practice, 
rare in Islam, but common in early Christianity, under the patronage of Mary the 


mother of Jesus. 


59 : . oa ee Fi 
”’ Geisha, geiko or geigi are traditional Japanese female entertainers who act as hostesses endowed 
with skills to perform various Japanese arts such as classical music, dance and games. 
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Then Joseph being raised from sleep did as the angel of the Lord had bidden 

him, and took unto him his wife: And knew her not till she had brought forth 

her firstborn son: and he called his name JESUS. (Mathew 1:24-25) 

Behind the contrasting pair of Rabi‘as, we can perceive a pair of contrasting 
Marys. Behind Rabi‘a of Basra we can see Mary Magdalene, the anonymous penitent 
in Luke (7:37-50) identified by a ninth-century Iraqi Nestorian writer; and Mary of 
Egypt, who had repented of her life of promiscuity after the intervention of Mary the 
mother of Jesus, and was buried in the shrine of Pelagia. Behind Rabi‘a of Syria and 
her Sufi husband we can see the reflection of Mary the mother of Jesus and St Joseph, 
and also Mary and Theophilus of Antioch, representatives of the Syrian tradition of 
‘blame.’ Mary and Theophilus of Antioch come across as a prostitute and a juggler, 
but in reality a pious and sexually abstinent married couple. Thus the two Rabi‘as 
reflect the pre-Islamic Iraqi culture with its wit and sophistication, and Syria, with its 
simple but rigorous asceticism. The pair of the penitent courtesan and the sexually 
abstinent wife forms a pattern which continues in Sufi biographies. 

Tirmidhi (d. 700) lived in the north-east of the Islamic world (present Soviet 
Central Asia) came up with a novel concept in Islamic mysticism that just as 
Mohammed is the “Seal of the Prophets’, so too there is a ‘Seal of the Friends’ (khatm 
al-awliya’). In one of his wife’s dreams, Tirmidhi having a superior position sees 
himself as that Seal. A prince in the dream with his Turkish soldiers threatens the 
country and Tirmidhi leads forty men to him. The prince takes Tirmidhi’s heart out of 
his breast (as happens to Mohammed in the legend), shakes him, so that he thinks that 
all his limbs are being torn apart (another standard shamanistic theme), and confirms 


his leading position. 
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al-Hallaj (d. 922) has left some peculiar traditions. Instead of the usual lists of 
the names of men as transmitters and guarantors of authenticity, he gives a colorful 
variety of intermediary entities, such as the Spirit, heaven and earth, the ‘ruby light’, 
the ‘crescent of the Yemen’ and so on, before God Himself is made to speak, saying 
such things as: 

God casts 360 glances during each day and night. In each glance he brings 

closer to himself the spirit of one of his loved ones, and replaces him with one 

of his sincere ones. And with his looking at his loved one he gives mercy to 

70,000 of those who profess friendship.” 

One of these traditions reads: 

From the quintessence of the balance of the year 902, from the age of the 

announcer of the year seven of the call, from the friend of nearness: God says, 

‘My attribute succeeds my attribute, and my looking my looking, and lights 

and spirits are linked to one another until the Day of Resurrection. Whoever 

understands the work of attesting that God is Unique utters God’s supreme 
name and reaches a glorious station after he has left this world.”°! 

A number of anecdotal verses attributed to al-Hallaj envisage him anticipating 
his crucifixion. There were stories directly borrowed from Christianity, and some 
short poems, wherein he asks to be killed - historically typical Christian desire for red 
martyrdom - and foretells his death in the religion of the cross, wherefrom, al-Hallaj 
appears as a deeply Christian figure, dying to redeem the Muslim community or be 


united with Jesus. 
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Julian Baldick, Mystical Islam: An Introduction to Sufism, 1.B. Tauris & Co. Ltd., London, 1989, p. 
48. 
*'Ibid., p. 48. (The year 902 is in reference to an extreme Shiite uprising). 
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9.2. Sufi Love Poetry 
Mystical love-verse is intimately close to the heart of a Sufi, who imagines 
God as the lover and the Sufi as His beloved. Down the Sufi corridors of history, 
innumerable legends and anecdotes unfold before us their fondness of love-poetry - 
initiating with a purely human character, then allegorically interpreting to the divine, 
to accord with their own passionate spiritualism. The allegory of love is cardinal in 
Sufi thought, wherein human and divine imagery is easily interchanged in Sufi minds. 
Ruzbihan Baqli in his “On the Courtesy of the Lover and the Beloved™ speaks on the 
origin and development of love in Sufism: 
...When I arrived from the journey of servanthood to the world of lordship, 
and I saw the beauty of angelic world with the angelic eye, I travelled through 
the stations of unveilings, and I ate the meal of spiritual stations and miracles 
at the table of spiritual beings. With the birds of the Throne I flew through the 
atmosphere of ‘Illiyin (The Highest Heaven), and I beheld the pure 
manifestation of the witnessing of God (great is His name) with His single 
eye. The wine of His majestic love reached the taste of my soul in the cup of 
pure beauty. The sweetness of eternal love cloaked my heart with the garment 
of divine knowledge and primordial unveilings... In the ocean of divine 
knowledge I became strengthened by God, and on its surges in the ship of 
wisdom I cut through the waves of grace and wrath, and I reached the shores 
of the divine attributes and actions. By degrees I went through the knowledge 
of unity, isolation, and detachment toward the world of pre-eternity, and | 
found the clothing of eternity. I heard the speech of greatness, might, beauty, 
and nearness. The annihilation of unity showed its power to me, and it 


annihilated me from all the traces of time in the essence of eternity. It made 
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me eternally present... God took me to His own sanctuary, and He removed 

the cloak of servanthood from me. He cloaked me with the clothing of 

freedom, and He said, “You have become a passionate lover, a tender lover, a 

pure lover, one who longs, one who is free, one who speaks ecstatically, one 

who is comely, one who is united, one who is sincere. So create by My 

creation, look by My glance, hear by My hearing, speak by My tongue, judge 

by My wisdom, and love by My love. In truth, you are one of My saints. You 

are in my immaculate sanctuary, and by the essence of My grace | have made 

you safe from My wrath. But I will test you with the sufferings of love, and I 

will examine your truth. I will save anyone who loves you from the pain of 

My punishment, for he will be among the chosen disciples of My lovers. 

Yahya b. Mu‘adh artistically brings out the above divine-human love in his 
love verse: 

The lover joys to dwell 

In love with Love; 

Yet some, as strange as | tell, 

Do Love reprove. 

About God’s Love | hover 

While I have breath, 

To be His perfect lover 


Until my death.” 


“Carl W. Ernst, Ph.D., Teachings of Sufism, Shambhala South Asian Edition, Massachusssetts, 1999, 
pp. 84-85. 

° A.J. Arberry, Sufism: An Account of the Mystics of Islam, George Allen & Unwin Publishers Ltd., 
Great Britain, 1950, pp. 61-62. 
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In Sufi literature, Rabi‘a of Basra is known for enunciating the doctrine of 
Divine Love, which later became a distinct feature of the Sufi movement. All Sufis 
across sects practice it to this day. Rabi‘a’s poem on this theme of Divine Love is one 
of the most often quoted in Sufi literature. 

Two ways I love thee: selfishly, 

And next, as worthy is of Thee. 

*Tis selfish love that I do naught 

Save think on Thee with every thought. 

_ “Tis purest love when Thou dost raise 

The veil to my adoring gaze. 

Not mine the praise in that or this: 

Thine is the praise in both, I wis.” 

In his poetry Dhu *l-Nun deploys the passionate language of the devoted lover, 
as Rabi‘a of Basra did in her poetry before him, which set a tradition, thus becoming a 
prominent characteristic of Sufi literature thereafter to this day. 

I die, and yet not dies in me 

The ardour of my love for Thee, 

Nor hath Thy Love, my only goal, 


Assuaged the fever of my soul. 


To Thee alone my spirit cries; 
In Thee my whole ambition lies, 
And still Thy Wealth is far above 


The poverty of my small love. 


* tbid., p. 43. 
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I turn to Thee in my request, 
And seek in Thee my final rest; 
To Thee my loud lament is brought, 


Thou dwellest in my secret thought. 


However, long my sickness be, 
This wearisome infirmity, 
Never to men will I declare 


The burden Thou hast made me bear. 


To Thee alone is manifest 
The heavy labour of my breast, 
Else never kin nor neighbours know 


The brimming measure of my woe. 


A fever burns below my heart 
And ravages my every part; 
It hath destroyed my strength and stay, 


And smouldered all my soul away. 


Guidest Thou not upon the road 
The rider wearied by his load, 
Delivering from the steps of death 


The traveller as he wandereth? 
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Didst Thou not light a Beacon too 
For them that found the Guidance true 
But carried not within their hand 


The fairest glimmer of its brand? 


O then to me Thy Favour give 
That, so attended, I may live, 
And overwhelm with ease from Thee 
The rigour of my poverty.” 
This passion for Divine Love comes out strongly in al-Nuri’s passionate poem: 
So passionate my love is, I do yearn 
To keep His memory constantly in mind; 
But O, the ecstasy with which I burn 
Sears out my thoughts, and strikes my memory blind! 
And, marvel upon marvel, ecstasy 
Itself is swept away: now far, now near 
My Lover stands, and all the faculty 
Of my memory is swept up in hope and fear.°° 
Rumi sees the ‘sameness’ or ‘oneness’ in the Lover and the beloved as he says: 


Since I have heard of the world of Love. 
I’ve spent my life, my heart 

And my eyes this way. 

I used to think that love 

And beloved are different. 


I know they are the same. 





°* Ibid., pp. 53-54. 
 Ibid.. p. 62-63. 
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The Persian poet ‘Iraqi (d. 688/1289) in his Lama‘at has the special theme, 
‘the doctrine of the mystical trinity of Love, Lover and Beloved.’ 

Love soars beyond the Reach of Human Mind, 

By Paring and Reunion unconfined: 

Whene’er a thing o’er Fancy rides supreme, 


Image is vain, and Comprehension blind. 


Love sings a song within the Veil: 


Ho, lover! listen to his tale. 

New airs each moment he doth raise, 
Each instant lifts new songs of praise. 
The whole World echoes with his song: 
Was ever Voice so sweet and strong? 
The universe his secret knows: 

Could Echo keep his secret close? 

This mystery each Atom tells: 


No need have I to utter spells. 


In silence and in speech He talks to me, 


In flashing eye, and eyelid’s modesty. 


Knowest thou what story Love whispers in my ears? 


‘Tam Love: in all the world I have no home. 


I am Anga of the West: unseen I roam. 
Earth and Heaven have I ta°en, with Eye and Brow: 
Neither bow nor shaft have I, yet ask not how; 


Like the Sun in every Atom I am shewn, 
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Yet in Light’s Transcendency abide unknown. 

Every Tongue my Word bears, with all Ears I hear: 

Mystery how strange, I have not Tongue nor Ear! 

Since that every Living Thing I am Alone, 

Unto me in Earth and Heaven like is none.” 

The marriage of romance to mysticism was an early entrant into Sufism. The 
language of human love was deployed to describe the relations between the mystic 
(beloved) and his Divine Lover. The Persian love of allegory is remarkable in the 
size of Suhrawardi Magqtul whose story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife found in the 
Qur’an - however, was adapted from the Jewish Torah / Christian Bible (Genesis 
39:1-23). The best love poem with the same characters is Jami’s (d. 898/1492) Yusuf 
Zulaikh, translated by R.T.H. Griffith (d. 1882) and A. Rogers (d. 1892). Jami also 
spiritualized other love-stories, such as the desert tragedy of Laila-Majnun; the Tale 
of Salaman and Absal by Hunain b. Ishaq; The Pilgrim’s Progress of Sana’i is Sair al- 
‘ibad which is compared with Dante’s Divina Comedia, so on and so forth. 

Farid ud-Din Attar in his The Conference of the Birds has a poem titled “A 
bird who cannot leave his beloved” which clearly demarcates between ‘true love and 
real beauty’ i.e. divine love and Ideal beauty, compared to the noumenal superficial 
love and fleshly beauty adorned with blood and bile. 

“Great hoopoe,” said another bird, “my love 

Has loaded me with chains, I cannot move. 

This bandit, Love, confronted me and stole 

My intellect, my heart, my inmost soul -- 

The image of her face is like a thief 


Who fires the harvest and leaves only grief. 
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Without her I endure the pangs of hell, 

Raving and cursing like an infidel; 

How can I travel when my heart must stay 
Lapped here in blood? And on that weary Way, 
How many empty valleys lie ahead, 

How many horrors wait for us? I dread 

One moment absent from her lovely face; 

How could I seek the Way and leave this place? 
My pain exceeds all cure or remedy; 

I’ve passed beyond both faith and blasphemy -- 
My blasphemy and faith are love for her; 

My soul is her abject idolater -- 

And though companionless I weep and groan, 
My friend is sorrow; [ am not alone. 

My love has brought me countless miseries, 
But in her hair lie countless mysteries; 

Without her face, blood chokes me, I am drowned, 
I’m dust blown aimlessly across the ground. 
Believe me, everything I say is true -- 

This is my state; now tell me what to do.” 

The hoopoe answers him 

The hoopoe said: “You are the prisoner of 
Appearances, a superficial love; 

This love is not divine; it is mere greed 


For flesh -- an animal, instinctive need. 
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To love what is deficient, trapped in time, 

Is more than foolishness, it is a crime -- 

And blasphemous the struggle to evade 

That perfect beauty which can never fade. 

You would compare a face of blood and bile 

To the full moon -- yet what could be more vile 

In all the world than that same face when blood 

And bile are gone? -- it is no more than mud. 

This is the fleshly beauty you adore; 

This is its being, this and nothing more. 

How long then will you seek for beauty here? 

Seek the unseen, and beauty will appear. 

When that last veil is lifted neither men 

Nor all their glory will be seen again, 

The universe will fade -- this mighty show 

In all its majesty and pomp will go, 

And those who loved appearances will prove 

Each other’s enemies and forfeit love, 

While those who loved the absent, unseen Friend 

Will enter that pure love hice knows no end. 

In the same treatise, speaking on ‘love beyond all telling’ i.e. commitment to 
one’s true love to the point of misery and penury, Attar’s poem “A lord who loved a 
beer-seller” goes: 

Love led a lord through paths of misery. 


He left his splendid house and family 
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And acted like a drunkard to be near 

The boy he loved. who lived by selling beer -- 

He sold his house and slaves and all he had 

To get the means to buy beer from this lad. 

When everything was gone and he grew poor 

His love grew stronger, more and then yet more -- 

Though food was given him by passers-by, 

His endless hunger made him long to die 

(Each morsel that he had would disappear, 

Not to be eaten but exchanged for beer, 

And he was happy to endure the pain. 

Knowing that soon he could buy beer again). 

When someone asked: ‘What is this love?’ he cried: 

‘It is to sell the world and all its pride -- 

A hundred times -- to buy one drop of beer.’ 

Such acts denote true love, and it is clear 

That those who cannot match this devotee 

Have no acquaintance with love’s misery. 

And the ultimate end of all life, mystical life in particular, is salvation, which 
Rumi and Sufis believe is possible only through love: 

There is no salvation for the soul 

But to fall in Love. 

It has to creep and crawl 


Among the Lovers first. 
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Only Lovers can escape 
From these two worlds. 


This was written in creation. 


Only from the Heart 
Can you reach the sky. 


The rose of Glory 

Can only be raised in the Heart.®’ 
9.3. Parables in Sufi Literature 

The term parable comes from the Greek parabole means comparison, 
illustration, analogy; paraballein means to compare; from para + ballein means to 
throw. The Latin parabola also means comparison. Thus parable is a succinct 
allegorical story, in prose or verse, designed to illustrate or teach some truth, religious 
principle, or moral lesson indirectly by the use of comparison, analogy, or the like. It 
differs from fable, which uses animals, plants, inanimate objects, and forces of nature 
as characters, while parables generally feature human characters. The parable is 
related to figures of speech such as similes and metaphors, aphorisms and stories, 
proverbs and riddles, dialogues and discourses, as long as these are metaphorical and 
figurative. The term was given by Greek rhetoricians (cf. Aristotle's The Art of 
Rhetoric 2.20) to any fictive illustration in the form of a brief narrative, to convey 
spiritual and moral lessons. John P. Meier, in his A Marginal Jew (Vol. 2) says that 
the biblical parables have been inspired by mashalim, a form of Hebrew comparison. 
For example, in the Old Testament, The parable of the ewe-lamb by Nathan 
(2 Samuel 12:1-9), The parable of the woman of Tekoah (2 Samuel 14:1-13), The 


Song of the Vineyard (Isaiah 5:1-7); in the New Testament, The Good Samaritan 


“7 Ibid., p. 115. 
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(Luke 10:30-35), The Prodigal Son (Luke 15:11-32), The Labourers in the Vineyard 
(Mathew 20:1-15),The Wedding Banquet (Mathew 22:1-14, Luke 14:15-24), The 
Lost Sheep (Mathew 18:10-14), Ten Virgins (Mathew 25:1-12) and so on. 

The Biblical Mashalim or parables also reflect in Islam, especially in Sufi 
literature as ‘teaching stories’, which are used to impart valuable lessons for life. 
Farid ud-Din Attar’s Sufi classic. The Conference of the Birds has a parable, “A king 
who built a splendid palace”: 

A king who loved his own magnificence 

Once built a palace and spared no expense. 

When this celestial building had been raised, 

The gorgeous carpets and its splendour dazed 

The crowd that pressed round -- a servant flung 

Trays heaped with money to the scrabbling throng. 

The king now summoned all his wisest friends 

And said: ‘What do I lack? Who recommends 

Improvements to my court?’ ‘We must agree,’ 

They said, ‘no man could now or ever see, 

In all the earth, a palace built like this.” 

An old ascetic spoke. “One thing’s amiss,” 

He said; ‘there's one particular you lack. 

This noble structure has a nasty crack 

(Though if it weren’t for that it would suffice 

To be the heavenly court of paradise).” 

The king replied: ‘What crack? Where is it? Where? 


If you’ve come for trouble, then take care!” 
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The man said: ‘Lord, it is the truth I tell -- 

And through that crack will enter Azra‘el.* 

[t may be you can block it, but if not, 

Then throne and palace are not worth a jot! 

Your palace now seems like some heavenly prize, 

But death will make it ugly to your eyes; 

Nothing remains for ever and you know -- 

Although you live here now -- that this is so. 

Don’t pride yourself on things that cannot last; 

Don’t gallop your high-stepping horse so fast. 

If one like me is left to indicate 

Your faults to you, | pity your sad fate.” 

* Azra’el is the angel of death. 

The idea and the story of the above poetic-parable is a direct adaptation from 
the Bible, ‘The Parable of the Rich Fool’ (Mathew 12:13-21) - shows the syncretic 
feature of this new genre in Sufi literature, both in its form and elemental matter. 

El-Ghazali’s “Parable of the People with a Higher Aim” relates to Sufi 
tradition a parable from the life of Jesus, who was popular for this literary genre found 
widely in the Bible. 

Isa one day saw some people sitting miserably on a wall, by the roadside. He 

asked: ‘What is your affliction?’ They said: ‘We have become like this 

through our fear of Hell.” 

He went on his way, and saw a number of people grouped disconsolately in 

various postures by the wayside. He said: ‘What is your affliction?’ They said: 


‘Desire for Paradise has made us like this.” 
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He went on his way, until he came to a third group of people. They looked like 

people who had endured much, but their faces shone with joy. 

Isa asked them: ‘What has made you like this?’ and they answered: “The Spirit 

of Truth. We have seen Reality, and this has made us oblivious of lesser 

goals.” 

Isa said: ‘These are the people who attain. On the Day of Accounting these are 

they who will be in the Presence of God."™ 

The Sufi genre of parable, including some of its major contents has been 
syncretically borrowed from other sources and assimilated into Sufi literature. Recent 
authors such as Idries Shah and Anthony de Mello have popularized the Sufi parables 
beyond Sufi circles. 
9.4. Sufi Apocalyptic (Revelation) Literature 

The term ‘apocalypse* is from Koine Greek apokalypsis meaning ‘unveiling’ 
or ‘revelation.’ It is revealing or disclosing of some truth or knowledge by a deity or 
supernatural entity, that predicts the ultimate destiny, usually destruction of the world 
through a symbolism that is obscure, strange or difficult. Many religions view their 
sacred texts as divine or supernatural revelations or inspirations. For instance, 
Orthodox Judaism holds that the Torah was received from God on Mount Sinai; 
Muslims believe the Qur’an to have been revealed word by word and letter by letter; 
in Hinduism some Vedas are considered apauruseya, i.e. not human compositions, 
and are believed to be directly revealed, and so are called sruti, i.e. heard; Christianity 
believes Bible as divinely inspired. The ‘prophetic books’ of William Blake are 


considered apocalyptic, as is some of the poetry of William Butler Yeats. 





* Idries Shah, The Way of the Sufi: An Anthology of Sufi Writings, Penguin Books, New York, 1968, 
pp. 58-59. 
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Between 200 B.C.E. and C.E. 150, the apocalyptic writing was common in 
Jewish and Christian writing, and the language of revelatory experience became an 
essential element in the developing genre that we now call ‘apocalyptic.’ Revelatory 
literature is found in the works of Daniel, 2 Esdras, Revelation, and 1 Enoch, wherein 
a prophet or seer through ecstatic experiences reveals the secrets of various kinds - 
about the past, the future, the universe (1 Enoch 41), the heavenly court, etc., 
particularly the transition from the present age to the world to come. Such experiences 
evoke prophetic visions as Abraham’s meeting with the three travelers (Genesis 18:1- 
19:1), Moses* encounter with the burning bush (Exodus 3:2-4), Ezekiel’s vision of the 
chariot (Ezekiel 1:1), Jeremiah’s call (Jeremiah 1:11-13), auditions as in Isaiah 22:14 
and ecstatic experiences in Paul (2 Corinthians 12:1-7). 

The apocalyptic (Revelations) literary genre plays a significant role in Islam, 
and more so in Sufism. Sufism believes that God is both immanent and transcendent, 
and we know the transcendental God through revelation. For the Qur’an says, “God is 
closer to your jugular vein.” The Qur'an is believed to be a book with a series of 
revelations from God through the agency of Archangel Gabriel. “God is the One who 
revealed to you the Book; some of its verses have a clearly fixed meaning, and some 
others are symbolic” (Qur’an, surah 4/ ‘Jmran 3:7). “We revealed the Book to you as 
a clarification for everything, and as a guidance, a mercy, and good news for all those 
who have submitted” (Qur’an, surah An-Nahl 16:89). Qur’an 53:4 surah An-Najm 
says, “It is only a revelation revealed.” 

The first ever Islamic revelation is this. One day, when Mohammed was about 
forty years old, he was alone in the cave Hira when suddenly a man in a white dress 


appeared to him. Mohammad himself described what happened: 
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Then he took me and squeezed me vehemently and then let me go and 

repeated the order ‘Recite.” ‘I cannot recite’ said I, and once again he 

squeezed me and let me go till I was exhausted. Then he said, ‘Recite.’ I said, 

‘I cannot recite.” He squeezed me for a third time and then let me go and said: 

*Recite in the name of your Lord who created - 

From an embryo created the human. 

Recite your Lord is all-giving 

Who taught by the pen 

Taught the human what he did not know before 

The human being is a tyrant 

He thinks his possessions make him secure 

To your Lord is the return of everything’ (Qur'an, surah A/-‘Alag 96:1-8) 

According to Qur'an 17:1ff. surah A/-Jsra’ Gabriel came to Mohammed one 
night and took him ina flash from Mecca to Jerusalem on Burag, i.e. the horse with a 
human face and wings, and revealed to him paradise, hades, hell and the divine abode. 

And we carried our servant (i.e. Mohammed) in one night from the invisible 

place of worship to the far distant place of worship (i.e. the Jewish temple of 

Jerusalem, which is called now A/ Aqsa) so that we could show him of our 

signs. (Qur’an, surah A/-/sra‘ 17:1) 

In Jerusalem, at the site of the Jewish temple, on the spot that is now marked 
by Al Aqsa or the Dome of the Rock, Mohammed met all 1,24,000 prophets from 
Adam to Jesus, who rose from their graves, and prayed namaz led by him. Then 
Archangel Gabriel led Mohammed up to the celestial spheres by a ladder, in each of 


the spheres he visited one of the prophets and various angels. He was also given a tour 
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of hell and paradise. Finally, Gabriel could lead him no further, so Mohammed had to 
ascend on his own to meet God. 

The Sufis in their ecstatic union with God believe to get revelations, which are 
later written for the spiritual benefit of other Sufis. The leading Sufi in this literary 
genre is al-Niffari, whose works Kitab al-Mawagif and Kitab al-Mukhatabat are 
revelatory narrations, purported to have received directly from God in a state of 
ecstasy, possibly by automatic writing. The author pictures oneself as standing before 
God (maugif) in one or other spiritual state, hearing God speaking to him. 

He stayed in Death; and I saw the acts, every one of them, to be evil. And | 

saw Fear holding sway over Hope; and I saw Riches turned to fire and 

cleaving to the fire; and | saw Poverty and adversary adducing proofs; and | 
saw every thing; and I saw this world to be a delusion, and I saw the heavens 
to be a deception. And | cried out, ‘O Knowledge!*; and it answered me not. 

Then I cried out, “O Gnosis!*; and it answered me not. And I saw every thing, 

that it had deserted me, and I saw every created thing, that it had fled from me; 

and I remained alone. And the act came to me, and I saw in it secret 
imagination, and the secret part was that which persisted; and naught availed 
me, save the Mercy of my Lord. And He said to me, “Where is thy 

knowledge?’ And I saw the Fire. And he said to me, “Where is thy act?’ and I 

saw the Fire. And he said to me, ‘Where is thy gnosis?’ And I saw the Fire. 

And He unveiled for me His Gnosis of Uniqueness, and the Fire died down. 


And He said to me, ‘I am thy Friend.” And I was established. And He said to 
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me, “I am thy Gnosis.” And I spoke. And He said to me, ‘I am thy Seeker.’ 

And I went forth.” 

There is a Sufi story titled “The Book” typical of the revelatory genre of 
literature, wherein Ibrahim (Abraham) is a biblical character in the Old Testament 
(Genesis), syncretically adapted by the Qur’an into its corpus. Sufism goes a step 
further concocting a story on him: 

Ibrahim dreamt once that he saw the angel Gabriel. 

The angel had a book in his hand, and Ibrahim asked what it contained. 

Gabriel said: ‘In this book I am writing the names of the friends of God.’ 

Ibrahim asked: ‘Is my name to be there?’ 

The angel replied: “Ibrahim, you are not a friend of God.’ 

Ibrahim answered: ‘That is so, but I am a friend of the friends of God.’ 

For a time Gabriel said nothing. Then he addressed Ibrahim: ‘I have received 

instructions to record your name at the head of this list; for hope is born of 

lack of hope.””” 

Apocalyptic literature was a Judeo-Christian genre syncretically borrowed by 
Islam. Along with the texts, Islam also incorporated the Judeo-Christian literary 
genre, including the genre of revelatory experience. As Reza Aslan notes, it is not 
surprising that: “There are striking similarities between the Christian and Qur’anic 
description of the Apocalypse, the Last Judgment, and the paradise awaiting those 
who have been saved. These similarities do not contradict the Muslim belief that the 
Qur’an was divinely revealed, but they do indicate that the Quaranic vision of the Last 


Days may have been revealed to the pagan Arabs through a set of symbols and 


® Arthur John Arberry, M.A., (ed. & tr.) The Mawagif and Mukhatabat of Muhammad Ibn ‘Abdi, ’L- 
Jabbar Al-Niffari, Cambridge University Press, London, 1935, p. 52. 

“Idries Shah, The Way of the Sufi: An Anthology of Sufi Writings, Penguin Books, New York, 1968, 
pp. 260-61. 
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metaphors with which they were already familiar, thanks in some part to the wide 
spread of Christianity in the region.””! 
9.5. Sufi Music (Sama’) 

The Arabic sama’ or the Turkish sema’ means ‘listening.’ It is aceremony, 
performed since the tenth century as a spiritual concert, as dhikr (remembrance) 
which includes prayer, song, dance, playing instruments, recitation of poetry and 
prayers, wearing symbolic attire, and other rituals. Hence, Sufi music is a genre based 
on the devotional music of the Sufis, inspired by the works of Sufi poets. This genre is 
generally used as an expression of devotion to God, but it also can be a way to 
enhance the connection between the physical and spiritual aspects of the listener or 
performer. Many Sufi orders perform this form of music in a variety of sub-genres 
during special ceremonies, One of the well known sub-genres of Sufi music is 
gawwali, which has its roots in India and Pakistan. Traditionally, this genre consists 
of four distinct sections: hamd (a poem or song in praise of Allah usually in Arabic, 
Persian, Punjabi or Urdu), naar (praise and extolling of Prophet Mohammed), 
manqabat (devotional songs), and ghazals (expressions of the longing to be close to 
the divine). Another popular classical sub-genre is kafi, which is culled from the 
poetic verses of well-known writers. Though kafi is similar to gawwali in its delivery, 
the two forms differ in execution. While gawwali is made up of a larger ensemble, 
kafi consists of a few percussion instruments, a keyboard, and a single vocalist. Sufi 
love songs are often performed as ghazals and kafi, a solo genre accompanied by 


percussion and harmonium, using a repertoire of songs by Sufi poets. 


n 
Reza Aslan, No god but God: The Origins, Evolution, and Future of Islam. Random House 
Publishing Group, London, 2005. 
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As we have observed, umpteen world cultures syncretically entered into 
Sufism - Arab, Turk, Kurd, Persian, Aramean, Syrian, Egyptian, Greek and Goth - 
among which, two cultures played prominent role in Sufi music - east and west. Greek 
music was more theoretical, dominated by works of ancient authors for centuries. The 
visible signs of music and religion in ancient Arabia, confirms that the Arabs of the 
peninsula had syncreticlly inherited Mesopotamian cultural heritage. Music was then 
largely delegated to women, especially in the upper elite class, and those who were 
attached to upper class households were employed as gainat (singing women) for 
entertainment. The male mughani (singing men) and mitrib (musicians) and the alati 
(instrumentalists) were written about by Ibn Musa al-Nasibi (d. 860) in his Kitab al- 
Aghani (“Book of Songs”). In ancient Arabia, the Ka’aba was a pilgrimage centre. In 
the Hijaz,’? Mecca was the centre for fairs, where musicians and poets met in contest 
like the Mu’allagat,” who recited or sung the gasa’id (odes). Ghina (singing) came 
from huda (caravan song); out of this developed biga (lamentation), nauh (elegies), 
and nasb (secular songs). Two types of songs were used, the Himyaria and Hanifiya - 
all tell of joy in the then Arabia. 

The Ghassanids” employed singing-girls of Mecca in their capital al-Hira and 
Byzantium, who sang with accompaniment of barabat (lute). The reed-pipe came 


from their region, and the Arabs borrowed it. calling it zambagq, as it was made from 


” Hijaz or Hejaz was a coastal region of the western Arabian Peninsula bordering the Red Sea, includes 
both Mecca and Medina, an independent kingdom until it united with Nejd to form the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia. 


Buu ‘allaqat (‘Hanged’ or “Suspended’) were poetry composed by several pre-Islamic Arab poets, 
such as Imru-ul-Quais, Antar and Zuhair. They were called so because they were hung on the walls of 


the Ka’aba. 
™ The Ghassanids (al-Ghasasinah, also Banu Ghassan‘sons of Ghassan’) were a_ group 


of Hellenized and later Romanized South Arabian Christian tribes that emigrated in the early third 
century from Yemen to Southern Syria, Jordan, Lebanon and the Holy Land, where they eventually 
merged with Greek-speaking Early Christian communities. The term Ghassan refers to the kingdom of 
the Ghassanids, an ancient Arab Christian kingdom in the Levant. After the fall of the first kingdom, 
the Ghassanid Dynasty ruled other realms, both Christian and Muslim, until 1747 C.E. in Mount 
Lebanon. 
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sambucus wood. The Arabic harp is called zannaj or wannaj, a loose phonetical 
pronunciation from Syriac-Greek dialectic word for phoenix. The other great 
influence to the north-east was Persia. the then font of culture. The origin of Persian 
music was in Mahabad in the beginning of Dabistan (Schoo! of religions). Firdausi in 
his great epic, Shaha Nama, tells of rud (resplendent music) and sarwad (singing), 
strings of chang (harps), fanbur (pandore), barabat or rubab (lutes), ruyin (pipes) and 
ney (reed-flute), which gave out delightful notes. Processions resounded with blasts of 
karranay, shaipur, and bug (horns-trumpets), tabira and kus (kettledrums), and the 
noise from hindi, daray, zang, and sinj (tininabulating throngs), chang (upper-chested 
harp), von (lower-chested harp), kannar and shisak - cousins of ghoshaka (sitar), and 
tumbak, dumbalak (drums). All these instruments are shown in reliefs at Tag-i Bustan 
(590-628 C.E.). 

In Persia, the scientific theory of music was existent in the pre-Islamic music 
treatise, and practical theory was evident in Dastanat of Barabad, which mentions 
seven modes and 360 melodies relating to the numerical metaphysics of ancient 
Mesopotamia. From al-Hirah, the Christian capital of the Lakhmids,’* Persian music 
filtered into Arabia, who were great levers of musical arts. This is the syncretic 
evolution of Sufi music. 

Further, as expressed in a series of contradictory concepts, the Islamic world 
always had an ambivalent attitude towards music: predilection-mistrust, divine- 
devilish, exalting-disruptive, admissible-prohibited (Shiloah, 1995). Views about 
music or sound art in Islam run the gamut from complete negation to complete 


acceptance. Many Muslims fear the magical, intoxicating powers of music and 


as The Lakhmids is a pre-Islamic (3" to 6" century C.E.) Bedouin triba] dynasty that fostered early 


Arabic poetry. 
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prohibit it as the devil’s tool. On the contrary, others see it as spiritual and so 
inspiring. Islam doesn’t use the term ‘music’ in the same sense as English and other 
Western languages do. Musiga, the Arabic term for ‘music’ does not apply to all types 
of artistic vocal and instrumental sounds or tones and rhythms, rather, the Muslims 
term this handasah al sawt, i.e. the art of sound - a recently coined term used by 
Muslims to distinguish the Islamic conception of music from the Western and non- 
Islamic one. Musiga applies only to particular genres of sound art, and for the most 
part it has been designated for only those that have a ‘somewhat questionable or even 
disreputable status in Islamic culture’ (a/ Farugi, 1986). Most Muslims fall 
somewhere between these two poles - restricting handasah al sawt to some degree but 
allowing it in various controlled forms of musiga. The opponents of music use the 
Qur’an in their defense: 
And of mankind is he who purchases idle talks (i.e. music, singing, etc.) to 
mislead (men) from the Path of Allah without knowledge, and takes it (the 
Path of Allah, or the verses of the Qur’an) by way of mockery. For such there 
will be a humiliating torment (in the Hell-Fire). (Qur’an, surah Lugman 31:6) 
Hadith-Bukhari 787 says that ‘idle talks’ in the above Qur’anic verse is 
singing and the like. 
And befool (/stafiz) them gradually those whom you can among them with 
your voice (i.e. songs, music, and any other call for Allah’s disobedience)... 
(Qur’an, surah A/-/sra‘ 17:64). 
Abu ‘Amir or Abu Malik Al-Ash‘ari narrates that he heard the Prophet saying: 
From among my followers there will be some people who will consider illegal 
sexual intercourse, the wearing of silk, the drinking of alcoholic drinks, and 


the use of musical instruments as lawful. And (from them), there will be some 
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who will stay near the side of a mountain, and in the evening their shepherd 

will come to them with their sheep and ask them for something, but they will 

say to him, ‘Return to us tomorrow.” Allah will destroy them during the night 
and will let the mountain fall on them, and Allah will transform the rest of 
them into monkeys and pigs and they will remain so till the Day of 

Resurrection” (Hadith-Bukhari 7:494). 

Ibn al-Qayyim in Ighaathat al-Lahfaan (1/256) says that the prohibition 
against the use of instruments refers to all kinds of things used for entertainment. 
Further, speaking on amusements on the Day of Resurrection the Qur’an says: 

The Day of Resurrection draws near, 

None besides Allah can avert it, (or advance it, or delay it). 

Do you then wonder at this recital (the Qur'an)? 

And you laugh at it and weep not, 

Wasting your (precious) lifetime in pastime and amusements (singing, etc.). 

So fall you down in prostration to Allah, and worship Him (Alone). (Qur’an, 

surah An-Najm 53:57-62). 

Shaykh Ibn Baz said in Majmoo’ al-Fataawa, 3/423-424: 

Ma ‘aazif refers to singing and musical instruments. The Prophet told us that at 

the end of time there will come a people who will allow these things just as 

they will allow alcohol, zina and silk. This is one of the signs of his 

Prophethood, for all of this has happened. The hadeeth indicates that [musical 

instruments] are haram (prohibited), and condemns those who say they are 

halal (permissible), just as it condemns those who say that alcohol and zina 
are allowed. The aayaat and ahaadeeth that warn against singing and musical 


instruments are many indeed. Whoever claims that Allaah has allowed singing 
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and musical instruments is lying and is committing a great evil. We ask Allaah 

to keep us from obeying our desires and the Shaytaan. Even worse and more 

seriously sinful than that are those who say it is mustahabb. Undoubtedly this 
stems from ignorance about Allaah and His Religion; it is insolent blasphemy 
against Allah and lying about His Laws. 

The above hadith compares musical instruments to zina and alcohol, and so 
forbidden. On the other hand, those who support music refer to the Qur’anic passage 
on a ‘beautiful voice’: “He increases in His creatures that which He wills” (Qur’an, 
Fatir 35:1); and referring to singing: “So give good tidings to my servants who listen 
to al-gawl (the spoken word) and follow the fairest of it” (Qur'an, Saba’ 34:17-18 - 
Shiloah, 1995). Further, they say that the Qur’an doesn’t proscribe music, but the 
surah on ‘The Poets’ referring to ‘idle talks’ means it may lead to forget God 
(Subhanna wa Ta‘ala). There are many hadiths from the Sunnah al-Hadiths 
forbidding drums, flutes, string instruments such as guitar and female singers, which 
are related to ‘public houses’ or bars / taverns. associated with drunkenness, which 
may lead astray from Islam, God (Subhanna wa Ta‘ala). Moreover, there are several 
hadiths where Mohammed often defended music, especially when he came into his 
wife Aishia’s house where two young girls were singing to a drum. When Abu Bakr 
(later the first Muslim caliph) rebuked the girls for singing, Mohammed responded 
“Let them alone” (Shiloah, 1995). All the more, this same hadith is also used by anti- 
music Muslims, saying that Abu Bakr had called the above singing mizmar al-shaytan 
or reed-pipe of Satan. In fact, Ibn Umar had once seen Mohammed plug his ears when 
he heard the sound of mizmar (Shiloah, 1995). Both the Qur’an and the hadith don't 


come to a definite conclusion with regard to music in Islam. 
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‘Human deeds are judged by their intentions,” says Sufism. Accordingly, in 
music, the intention of the composer and that of the listener are to be thought through. 
Music is to praise, glorify, reverence and remember (dhikr Allah) God, but ‘idle 
talks.” It shouldn’t manifest improper sexual expressions, degrade others, especially 
women or promote unchastity and impurity. The Sunnah permits the use of duff, i.e. 
simple hand drum made of animal skin, for a practical purpose, like beating for 
exercise, rowing, other labours, etc. Females too can sing and beat the duff on two 
‘Eids (festivals), and to announce a Muslim wedding amongst themselves, but their 
voices shouldn't be heard by men. and it cannot be used for entertainment or idleness. 
Further, originally there wasn’t Sufi music, but a syncretic incorporation from other 
religio-cultural systems. 

9.6. Dance of the Whirling Dervishes (Sama’ or Sema’) 

Sama’ or sema’, i.e. the dance of the whirling dervishes is a divine meditative 
means through focusing on melodies and dancing, which expresses the Sufi’s love of 
God, purifies his soul, thus a way of finding God. It reveals the Sufi’s heart and soul, 
rather than merely generating emotions, which are in direct communion with God. Its 
goal is wajd - a trance-like or ecstatic state and includes various movements with all 
types of dancing. Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali advocating sama’ said that wajd aroused 
passionate love for God. Furthermore, another state that Sufis try to reach through 
sama’ is khamra, 1.e. spiritual drunkenness. The ultimate of wajd is that Sufis try to 
unveil the mysteries, thus gain spiritual gnosis. In frenzy some tear their garments into 
pieces which people collect as relics. At times, wajd becomes so intense that fainting, 


and in extreme circumstances, even death occurs. 
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The sama’ had its origin in Jalal al-Din Rumi (1207-73 C.E.), the founder of 
the Mevlevi Order of dervishes, a native of Balkh who migrated to Konia in Asia 
Minor. As per the legend of this unique form of dhikr, one day as Rumi was walking 
through the town marketplace, he heard the rhythmic hammering of the goldbeaters 
like dhikr “la ilaha ilalla”, i.e. no god but God. In-spirited, he stretched out both of 
his arms and started spinning in a circle (Sufi whirling). With this, sama’ and the 
dervishes of the Mevlevi order were born. Sama’ has its roots in Persian and Turkish 
culture, and is associated with oriental traditions. It has a form of music called Ayin, a 
vocal cum instrumental piece with Turkish classical instruments like the ney (a reed 
flute). The West African gnawa is another form. The whirling is mainly centered in 
Turkey, and practiced by the Mevlevi Turkish Sufis. However, it is also performed in 
Egypt and other countries in the region. 

The mystery of rejuvenating death that lies behind the parable of the moth 
who casts itself into the ‘flame to become flame.” This is what Rumi experienced in 
his own life and what inspired the ritual of the whirling dance, in which death and 
resurrection in the orbit of the spiritual sun are symbolized in physical form: 

Those who know the secret power 

of the whirling, live in God: . 

Love is slaying and reviving 

them--they know it.... 

A dervish has removed himself from society, and lives in isolation, often with 
other dervishes. He is totally committed to love God and sees the divine in humans 
and in nature. To them, music is life itself, who play/hear it with different perception 
than even other Sufis. Abu Sa*id (357/967) from Mayhana, former Soviet Republic of 


Turkmenistan, established rules of conduct in the khanqah (Sufi monastery) and also 
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introduced music, poetry and dance. as Sufi collective devotional ritual of dhikr. 
speaks of the syncretic character of sama’. 

In sama’, the Sufi in trance whirls round - the highest expression of one’s 
mystical union with God. The ceremony includes singing of hymns 
called gaw/ and bayt; poetry (even erotic); playing of instruments (symbolic and not 
profane) such as, tambourine, bells and flute. The listener must be pure at heart, else 
sama’ may lead to lust instead of love for God. Moreover, erotic poetry may cloud 
one’s mind as being in love with a person rather than with God. Qur’anic verses are 
not to be used for sama’, for, they aren’t set for meditation, nor can they be 
ornamented or improvised in any way, so that they remain sacred. 

The semazens or whirlers or swirlers, as they are called, wear a camel’s-felt 
cylindrical headdress and then remove a black cloak to show a white one, symbolizing 
the tombstone cum the shroud of their ego respectively. By uncovering the white 
cloak, they reveal divine truth. They cross their arms and stand erect, reflecting the 
number ‘one’ symbolizing Tawhid or God's unity. Then they begin to turn passing the 
sheik, who stands on a red sheepskin and acts as a channel for the divine. At the onset 
and stopping of each part of the ceremony, the semazens turn to each other and bow, 
acknowledging the soul within. Then they open their arms - the right arm extending 
towards the sky. showing their readiness to receive divine love, and focus on the left 
arm, which is pointed towards the earth, symbolizing the bestowal of God’s love and 
truth. The feet touching the earth is a contact point to travel the blessing, and the 
semazen acts as a circuit. 

The choreography and general order of the ceremony is called sema’, which 
consists of seven parts. The first part is a eulogy for Prophet Mohammed and other 


prophets. The second part is a drum introduction, symbolizing divine command at the 
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genesis of creation. The third part is an instrumental improvisation on the ney, 
symbolizing the breath of life - a divine gift. The fourth part is the greeting, 
acknowledging other semazens ‘embodied souls, followed by the circular walk around 
the sheik three times. The fifth part signals the commencement of the actual whirling, 
which grows progressively faster as the ritual advances. It consists of four salutes, or 
positions the semazen assumes while whirling. The first salute testifies his birth to the 
truth that he knows the existence of God and that he is God’s creation. The second 
salute expresses his amazement at God's creation and magnificence. The third is the 
transformation of this amazement into love and complete submission to God. It is the 
state of ecstasy that the semazens have been-trying to achieve. Sufis claim this state to 
be similar to the Buddhist nirvana, the highest stage in Buddhism. The highest grade 
in Islam is that of the Prophet. The semazen stays conscious and then crosses his arms 
in approval of God. The fourth salute is the recognition of the semazen's place in 
creation and his destiny. At this state, the sheik enters into the centre of the dervishes, 
where they revolve around him as the earth revolves around the sun. In the sixth part, 
the whirling ends with a reading from the Qur'an, Bakara 2:115: “Unto God belong 
the East and the West, and whither over ye turn, you are faced with Him. He is All- 
Embracing, All-Knowing.” The ritual ends with the seventh part, wherein the 
semazens compose themselves who have fallen on the floor after the whirling. The 
semazens exchange greetings of peace with the sheik, and leave with joyous music in 
the background. Farid ud-Din Attar’s Sufi classic The Conference of the Birds has a 
poem titled, “A dervish in ecstasy”: 
A frenzied dervish, mad with love for God, 
Sought out bare hills where none had ever trod. 


Wild leopards kept this madman company -- 
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His heart was plunged in restless ecstasy; 

He lived within this state for twenty days, 

Dancing and singing in exultant praise: 

‘There’s no division; we two are alone -- 

The world is happiness and grief has flown.’ 

Die to yourself -- no longer stay apart, 

But give to Him who asks for it your heart; 

The man whose happiness derives from Him 

Escapes Peres and the world grows dim; 

Rejoice for ever in the Friend, rejoice 

Till you are nothing, but a prating voice. 

‘For seventy years my happy heart has led 

A life of constant bliss,” a sufi said. 

‘My God has been so good to me that I 

Am bound to Him until the day I die.’ 

Sema’ symbolizes Sufi’s mystical journey of spiritual ascent. As the earth 
revolves around the sun, so does the dervish around God. In his Ghazal Rumi has 
invented symbolism of circling spheres and planets, of mill-wheel and mill-stone. 

Thy mountain of the sun 

PH fashion to a mill, 

And as my waters run. 

Pil turn thee at my will. 

Comparing sema’ to earthly (Mecca) and heavenly hajj Rumi said, “For them 
it is the sama’ of this world and the other. Even more for the circle of dancers within 


the sama’ who turn and have in their midst, their own Ka‘aba.” Once the semazen 
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returns from this spiritual sojourn, he is to love and serve the whole creation 
regardless of species, race, gender and religion. In the semazen's view, women are 
equal to men, who also join the whirling ritual. 

Yahya b. Muadh gives a glimpse of the Sufi ritual of dancing, which had 
begun to enliven their austerities and was later to become an essential feature of their 
spiritual life. 

The truth we have not found; 

So, dancing, we beat the ground; 

Is dancing reproved in me 

Who wonder distraught for Thee? 

In Thy valley we go around, 

And therefore we beat the ground.” 

The sema’ is always accompanied by musical song with some Sufi story 
attached to it. Farid ud-Din Attar’s The Conference of the Birds has “The story of a 
dervish and a princess.” 

There was a king whose comely daughter's grace 

Was such that any many who glimpsed her face 

Declared himself in love. Like starless dusk 

Her dark hair hung, soft-scented like fine musk; 

The charm of her slow humid eyes awoke 

The depths of sleeping love, and when she spoke, 

No sugar was as sweet as her lips’ sweet; 

No rubies with their colour could compete. 

A dervish saw her, by the will of Fate. 


arthur John Arberry, M.A., (ed. & tr.) Sufism: An Account of the Mystics of Islam, George Allen and 
Unwin Publishers Ltd., Great Britain, 1950, p. 62. 
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From his arrested hand the crust he ate 

Dropped unregarded, and the princess smiled. 
This glance lived in his heart -- the man grew wild 
With ardent love, with restless misery: 

For seven years he wept continually 

And was content to live alone and wait. 

Abject, among stray dogs, outside her gate. 

At last, affronted by this fool and tired 

Of his despair, her serving-men conspired 

To murder him. The princess heard their plan, 
Which she divulged to him. ‘O wretched man,” 
She said, ‘how could you hope for love between 
A dervish and the daughter of a queen? 

You cannot live outside my palace door; 

Be off with you and haunt these streets no more. 
If you are here tomorrow you will die!’ 

The dervish answered her: ‘That day when I 
First saw your beauty I despaired of life; 

Why should I fear the hired assassin’s knife? 

A hundred thousand men adore your face; 

No power on earth could make me leave this place. 
But since your servants mean to murder me, 
Explain the meaning of this mystery: 

Why did you smile at me that day?* ‘Poor fool, 


I smiled from pity, almost ridicule -- 
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Your ignorance provoked that smile.” She spoke, 

And vanished like a wisp of strengthless smoke.” 

Al-Ghazzali’s Concerning Music and Dancing as Aids to the Religious Life, 
emphasizes how music and dance are beneficial to Muslims, as long as their hearts are 
pure before engaging in these practices. In 2005, UNESCO proclaimed the 
“The Mevlevi Sema’ Ceremony’ of Turkey as one of the masterpieces of the Oral and 
Intangible Heritage of Humanity. 


10. Syncretic Sufi Arabic, Persian and Urdu Literature in English 


Classical Arabic, Persian and Urdu literature is Sufi in content and inspiration, 
which, like the western literature, falls under three main categories - didactic, 
romantic and lyrical. The Arabic literature stresses the philosophical aspect of Sufism 
and devotes a special care to constructing a stable theosophical system. Abu Talib al- 
Makki (d. 386/996) wrote Qut al-qulub, a book of religious jurisprudence (figh) and a 
handbook of orthodox Sufism containing theology (kalam), traditions, Sufi rituals, 
and orthodox Sufi doctrine and practice. Speaking on the syncretic influence of 
scholastic theology he says: 

They used to receive the instruction one from the other and preserved it 

carefully, because their hearts were clear of doubts, free from worldly 

preoccupations, and unsullied by passion; because their purpose was lofty, 

their resolution strong, and their intention excellent. Then after the year 200, 

and when three centuries had elapsed, in this deplorable fourth century the 

compilations on scholastic theology (kalam) first appeared, and the scholastic 
reaper began to write according to opinion, reason and analogy. Gone 
now was the instruction (‘i/m) of the pious, vanished the intuitive knowledge 


(ma‘rifa) of the firm of faith - the teaching of piety, the inspiration of rectitude 
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and belief. Some matters have continued to develop down to this present time. 

Now the scholastic theologians are called learned (‘ulama’), the real romances 

are named gnostics (‘arifin), the narrators and informants learned, though they 

have no true grounding in religious lore nor the apperception that comes of 
faith.” 

‘Abd Allah al-Ansari (d. 481/1088) wrote Manazil al-sairin (Arabic) on Sufi 
theory. His Munajat (Persian) or orisons is a mixture of rhyming prose and verse. The 
following translation of its opening passages, beginning with a ghazal (lyric) and 
ending with a rubai (quatrain), gives an impression of the character of this charming 
work. 

Thou, Whose Breath is sweetest perfume to the spent and anguished heart, 

Thy remembrance of Thy lovers bringeth ease for every smart. 

Multitudes like Moses, reeling, cry to earth's remotest place: 

‘Give me sight, O Lord!* they clamour, seeking to behold Thy Face. 

Multitudes no man has numbered, lovers, and afflicted all, 

Stumbling on the way of anguish, Allah! Allah!” loudly call. 

And the fire of separation sears the heart and burns the breast, 

And their eyes are wet with weeping for a love that gives not rest. 

‘Poverty is my pride’ - Thy lovers raise to heav’n their battle-cry, 

Gladly meeting men’s derision, letting all the world go by. 

Such a fire of passion’s Pir-r Ansar quaffing feels 

That distraught, like Laila’s lover, though a ruined world he reels. 

O Generous, who Bounty givest! 


O Wise, Who sins forgives! 


” Abu Talib al-Makki, Qut al-quiub (Vol. 1), Dar al-Rashad, Cairo, 1991, p. 160. 
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O Eternal, Who to our senses comest not near! 

O One, Who art in Essence and Quality without peer! 

O° Powerful, Who of Godhead worthy art! 

O Creator, who shewest the way to every erring heart! 

To my soul give Thou of Thy Own Spotlessness, 

And to my eyes of Thy Own Luminousness; 

And unto us, of Thy Bounty and Goodness, whatever may be best 


Make Thou that Thy Bequest. 


O Lord, in Mercy grant my soul to live, 
And patience grant, that hurt I may not grieve: 
How shall I know what thing is best to seek? 


Thou only knowest: what Thou knowest, give! 


This is typically the mystical literature in Persian Sufism. Ansari, with Abu 


Sa‘id b. Abi “I-Khair (d. 440/1049). created this literary genre which became 
universally famous afterwards, especially in the writings of Sana’i, ‘Attrar, Rumi, 
Sa‘di, Hafiz, Jami and many other poets of Eastern Islam. Abu Hamid al-Ghazali 
wrote Lhya’ ‘ulum al-din (Revival of Religious Sciences) written between 492/1099 
and 495/1102 is a reconciliation and assimilation of classical Sufi doctrine with 
orthodox Sunni theology and religious law. Ibn al-Farid’s great masterpiece Ta ‘iva 
(ode rhyming in the letter ‘t’) is a poem of 760 couplets which the Sufis regarded as 
possessing magical qualities. A translator tried to imitate the original Arabic rhythm 


of the opening lines of the Ta ‘iya in English, however, cannot get the original rhymes 


and verbal play. 


The hand of mine eye gave me of Love's flaming wine to take, 


Yea, and for cup Her Face. surpassing all loveliness; 
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Yet did I leave my friends supposing their wine it was 

Gladdened my inmost soul, so raptured the glance I gave 

(Though of a truth I needed not of my cup to taste, 

Having the inward eye, to gaze on Her inward Heart 

Amazed), and there at said thanks to them, my good tavern-lads, 

That kept me my passion hid, for all my celebrity. 

Swiftly I sought Her then - for done were my sober days - 

No longer by fear held back, but bold in my unrestraint, 

Absent the jealous eye, the remnant of self-regard; 

And in the privy bridal-chamber I spake with Her 

While witnessed my sorry state the flame of the love in me, 

Sundered ‘twixt self-effacing joy and restoring grief. 

Sana’i is known for his Qasida (ode), Ghazal (lyric), Rubaiyat (quatrains) and 
Mathnawi (rhyming couplets). His epic Hadigat al-haqiga is a general survey of 
ascetic, ethical and mystical thought, illustrated and enlivened by anecdotes of saints 
and mystics. Jalal al-Din Rumi acknowledged his indebtedness to Sana‘i by quoting 
from the Hadiga in his own Mathnawi: 

Attar was the spirit, 

Sana’i his eyes twain, 

And in time thereafter, 

Came we in their train. 

Farid al-Din ‘Attar wrote a valuable and highly esteemed treatise on the 
biographies of Muslim saints and mystics Tadhkirat al-auliya. His three Mathnawi 
poems are, Asrar-nama (Book of Secrets) on general Sufi principles; //ahi-nama 


(Divine Book) on mystical love; and Mantiq al-tair (Speech of Birds) an allegory 
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portraying the mystic’s progress towards union with God. Nizami, known for his 
romantic idyll as the first of his five narrative poems Khamsa, a treatise after Sana’i’s 
Hadiqa, entitled Makhzan al-asrar (Treasury of Secrets). His hymns to the deity are 
notable. One of the main hymns is here: 

In Allah’s Name, the Kind, the Pitying 

This Key unlocks the Treasury of the King. 

With God all Thoughts arise, all Words descend; 

Then let His Name thy Recitation end. 

Before the Birth of Beings transient, 

Ere every Essence lasting, permanent, 

This timeless World accepts His Regimen, 

His Fingers grace the Everlasting Pen. 

His Hand unveils the Mysteries of the Skies, 

Yet veils the Secrets of the truly Wise. 

Sole origin of goodly Essences, 

Sole source of every Thing that living is, 

He delights the Sun with glowing Jewelry 

He clothes with grass the Earth, with gems the Sea. 

All leaders of the Faith by Him are led, 

He giveth Bread to All who live by Bread. 

He threads with Pearls the single-corded Mind, 

He lights the Intellect that else were blind: 

He marks their Brow who live in Piety. 

And to the sceptered King gives Sovereignty. 


He brings to naught what heedless Men design, 
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But spares their Sins who unto Him repine: 

He stills the Clamour of the fearful Heart. 

And to the Knowing, Counsel doth impart. 

First He and Last, in All that is and lives. 

Naughts Being, and to Nothing Being gives: 

Before His Might the two Worlds sink to death, 

The Sum of all our days is but a Breach... 

Nizami’s Clay, that by His Feet is trod, 

A Furrow ts, where grows the Seed of God. 

Obviously, this hymn has been syncretically taken from two Christian Biblical 
sources. The first part of the hymn is from Mathew 6:25-31: 

Therefore [ say unto you, Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or 

what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life 

more than meat, and the body than raiment? Behold the fowls of the air: for 

they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly 

Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they? Which of you by 

taking thought can add one cubit unto his stature? And why take ye thought 

for raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, 

neither do they spin: And yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in all his 

glory was not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass 

of the field, which to day is, and to morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not 

much more clothe you, O ye of little faith? Therefore take no thought, saying, 

What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? or. Wherewithal shall we be 

clothed? (Mathew 6:25-31). 


The second part of the hymn is from Mary’s Song of Praise in Luke 1:46-55: 
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And Mary said, My soul doth magnify the Lord, 

And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. 

For he hath regarded the low estate of his handmaiden: 

for, behold, from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed. 

For he that is mighty hath done to me great things; and holy is his name.’ 

And his mercy is on them that fear him from generation to generation. 

He hath shewed strength with his arm; he hath scattered the proud in the 

imagination of their hearts. 

He hath put down the mighty from their seats, and exalted them of low degree. 

He hath filled the hungry with good things; and the rich he hath sent empty 

away. He hath helped his servant Israel, in remembrance of his mercy; 

As he spake to our fathers, to Abraham, and to his seed for ever. 

What Ibn Arabi coalesced everything about Sufism in Arabic, Rumi did so in 
his immortal Mathnawi in Persian. This prodigious poem, which is translated into 
English, ranges over the entire Sufi speculation abounding in wisdom and humour. 
Given below are the opening lines wherein Rumi uses the imagery of the reed-pipe to 
portray the mystic’s desolate cry to God. 

Hearken to this Reed forlorn, 

Breathing, ever since ‘twas torn 

From its rushy bed, a strain 

Of impassioned love and pain. 

The secret of my song, though near, 

None can see and none can hear. 

Oh, for a friend to know the sign 


And mingle all his soul with mine! 
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*Tis the flame of Love that fired me, 


*Tis the wine of love inspired me. 

Wouldst thou learn how lovers bleed, 

Hearken, hearken to the Reed! 

Persian Sufism had the highest expression in Ghazal (lyric). Ghazal in Arabic 
means ‘the talk of youths and maidens.” It was a short poem typically of Arabic genre, 
which syncretically made inroads into Persian and from Persian into Urdu. Sana’i (d. 
1150) wrote Hadigatu'l Hagigat (The Garden of the Truth) which is an admixture of 
Sufi doctrine with extraneous matter. The poem is significant as being the first of the 
three long narrative Persian poems written in couplets expounding Sufi teachings. The 
other two are Farid ud-Din Attar’s Manteg al-Tair (The Conference of the Birds) and 
Jalal al-Din Rumi’s Masnavi-e-Ma‘navi. 

Farid ud-Din Attar’s Persian classic Manteg at-Tair (The Conference of the 
Birds) is an over 4,500 lines poem on Sufism. As per its allegorical framework, the 
birds of the world (numbering twenty-two) come together to seek a king. But the 
hoopoe tells them that they already have one, the Simorgh, who lives far away. 
Curious enough! the birds enquire about the journey, which, the hoopoe answers 
through illustrative anecdotes. The birds are enthusiastic at first, but on realizing the 
hazards of the journey, they begin to excuse - the nightingale cannot leave his 
beloved; the hawk is satisfied with his position at court waiting on earthly kings; the 
finch is too afraid even to set out, and so on. The hoopoe counters them with 
anecdotes revealing their misconstrued fear mixed desires. After accepting the hoopoe 
as their leader, they fly a little way, and then ask a series of questions about the Way. 
The last question being the length of the journey, the hoopoe answers them that they 
have to traverse seven valleys of quest, such as, Search, Love, Apprehension, 


Detachment / Independence, Unity, Bewilderment and Fulfilment in Annihilation: 
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Dear hoopoe, welcome! You will be our guide; 
It was on you King Solomon relied 

To carry secret messages between 

His court and distant Sheba’s lovely queen. 

He knew your language and you knew his heart -- 
As his close confidant you learnt the art 

Of holding demons captive underground, 

And for these valiant exploits you were crowned. 
And you are welcome, finch! Rise up and play 
Those liquid notes that steal men’s hearts away; 
Like Moses you have seen the flames burn high 
On Sinai’s slopes and there you long to fly, 
Like him avoid cruel Pharaoh's hand, and seek 
Your promised home on Sinai’s mountain peak. 
There you will understand unspoken words 

Too subtle for the ears of mortal birds. 

And welcome, parrot, perched in paradise! 

Your splendid plumage bears a strange device, 
A necklace of bright fire about the throat: 
Though heaven's bliss is promised by your coat. 
This circle stands for hell; if you can flee 

Like Abraham from Nimrod’s enmity, 

Despise these flames -- uninjured will you tread 
Through fire if first you cut off Nimrod’s head, 


And when the fear of him has died put on 
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Your gorgeous coat; your collar’s strength has gone! 
Welcome, dear partridge -- how you strut with pride 
Along the slopes of wisdom’s mountain-side; 

Let laughter ring out where your feet have trod, 
Then strike with all your strength the door of God; 
Destroy the mountain of the Self, and here, 

From ruined rocks a camel will appear: 

Beside its new-born noble hooves, a stream 

Of honey mingled with white milk will gleam -- 
Drive on this beast and at your journey’s end 
Saleh will greet you as a long-lost friend. 

Rare falcon, welcome! How long will you be 

So fiercely jealous of your liberty? 

Your lure is love, and when the jess is tied, 
Submit, and be for ever satisfied. 

Give up the intellect for love and see 

In one brief moment all eternity; 

Break nature’s frame, be resolute and brave, 

Then rest at peace in Unity’s black cave. 

Rejoice in that close, undisturbed dark air -- 

The Prophet will be your companion there. 

And welcome, francolin! Since once you heard 
And answered God's first all-commanding word, 
Since love has spoken in your soul, reject 


The Self, that whirlpool where our lives are wrecked; 
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As Jesus rode his donkey. ride on it; 

Your stubborn Self must bear you and submit -- 
Then burn this Self and purify your soul; 

Let Jesus’ spotless spirit be your goal. 

Destroy this burden, and before your eyes 

The Holy Ghost in glory will arise. 

Welcome, dear nightingale -- from your sweet throat 
Pour out the pain of lovers note by note. 

Like David in love’s garden gently sigh; 

There sing the songs that make men long to die, 
O, sing as David did, and with your song 

Guide home man’s suffering and deluded throng. 
The Self is like a mail coat -- melt this steel 

To pliant wax with David's holy zeal, 

And when its metal melts, like David you 

Will melt with love and bid the Self adieu. 

And welcome, peacock -- once of paradise, 
Who let the venomous, smooth snake entice 
Your instincts to its master’s evil way, 

And suffered exile for that fateful day; 

He blackened your untutored heart and made 

A tangled darkness of the orchard’s shade -- 
Until you crush this snake, how can you be 

A pilgrim worthy of our mystery? 


Destroy its ugly charm and Adam then 
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Will welcome you to paradise again. 

Cock pheasant, welcome! With your piercing sight, 
Look up and see the heart’s source drowned in light; 
You are imprisoned id your filthy well, 

A dark and noisome, unremitting hell -- 

Rise from this well as Joseph did and gain 

The throne of Egypt's fabulous domain, 

Where you and Joseph will together reign. 

Dear pigeon, welcome -- with what joy you yearn 
To fly away, how sadly you return! | 

Your heart is wrung with grief. you share the gaol 
That Jonah knew, the belly of a whale -- 

The Self has swallowed you for its delight; 

How long will you endure its mindless spite? 

Cut off its head, seek out the moon, and fly 
Beyond the utmost limits of the sky; 

Escape this monster and become the friend 

Of Jonah in that ocean without end. 

Welcome, sweet turtle-dove, and softly coo 

Until the heavens scatter jewels on you -- 

But what ingratitude you show! Around 

Your neck a ring of loyalty is bound, 

But while you live you blithely acquiesce 

From head to claw in smug ungratefulness; 


Abandon such self-love and you will see 
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The Way that leads us to Reality. 

There knowledge is your guide. and Khezr will bring 
Clear water drawn from life’s eternal spring. 

And welcome, hawk! Your flight is high and proud, 
But you return with head politely bowed -- 

In blood and in affliction you must drown, 

And I suggest you keep your head bent down! 

What are you here? Mere carrion, rotten flesh, 
Withheld from Truth by this world’s clumsy mesh; 
Outsoar both this world and the next, and there, 
Released from both, take off the hood you wear -- 
When you have turned from both worlds you will land 
On Zulgharnin’s outstretched and welcome hand. 
And little goldfinch, welcome! May your fire 

Be an external sign of fierce desire. 

Whatever happens, burn in those bright flames, 

And shut your eyes and soul to earthly claims. 

Then, as you burn, whatever pain you feel, 
Remember God will recompense your zeal; 

When you perceive His hidden secrets, give 

Your life to God’s affairs and truly live -- 

At last, made perfect in Reality. 

You will be gone, and only God will be. 

Almost all the characters in the poem, such as King Solomon, Queen of Sheba, 


Moses, Pharaoh, Abraham, Nimrod. David, Adam, Joseph, Jonah, including the 
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Christian concept of the Trinity - God, Jesus, Holy Ghost - are the Judeo-Christian 


Biblical figures, which shows its syncretic mystical character. 


When the birds arrive at the court of the Simorgh they are turned back, but 
finally they are admitted to discover that the Simorgh they'd sought is none other than 
their own ‘self.’ It’s the pun - only thirty (si) birds (morgh) are left at the end of the 
Way, and the si morgh (individual self) meet the Simorgh (divine Self), the goal of 
their quest. It is similar to Ahm Brahmasmi. i.e. 1 am Brahman, in the Advaitic 
literature. Further, the ultimate aim of the journey is purification (Suf), wherein the 
aspirant has to purify his nafs, i.e. one’s self from shahawat or natural human 
thoughts and desires substituting them with love (mahabba), after which he must be 
cast into the flames of passion (ishg) to emerge in the state of union (wusla) with 
transmutation of self (fana’) through the gifts of dazzlement and wonder (haira) to 
survival (baqa’). 

Speaking on divine grace and/or individual effort, the hoopoe tells the tale of 
the poor fisherboy befriended by King Mas’oud. When the king casts the boy’s line 
he is successful, catching a huge quantity of fish, which he gives to the boy. The next 
day he makes the boy the partner of his throne. It is an allegorical fable about divine 
grace, wherein, contextualising the allegory gives a deeper meaning. For, when asked 
the hoopoe why he is spiritually successful whereas all others aren’t, he says it’s 
because Solomon (Biblical character) has glanced at him. The boy’s constant fishing 
everyday at the same spot is the spiritual fishing of constant prayer. The king’s visit is 
Solomon’s glance. The story is about individual effort and/or divine grace, both of 
which are necessary for mystical progress. In Indian mystical literature, it is Marjala 


Nyaya or feline spirituality, i.e. divine grace, and Markata Nyaya or simian 
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spirituality, i.e. individual effort - a syncretic mystical adaptation from Christian cum 
Indian mystical literatures. 

The hoopoe answered him: “Great Solomon 

Once looked at me -- it is that glance alone 

Which gave me what I know; no wealth could bring 

The substance I received from wisdom’s king. 

No one can gain this by the forms of prayer, 

For even Satan bowed with pious care; 

Though don’t imagine that you need not pray; 

We curse the fool who tricks you in this way. 

Pray always, never for one moment cease, 

Pray in despair and when your goods increase, 

Consume your life with prayer, till Solomon 

Bestows his glance, and ignorance is gone. 

When Solomon accepts you, you will know 

Far more than my unequal words can show.” 

Some Christian mystical practices, like destroying self and passionate love, 
which became the core Sufi beliefs caught Attar’s imagination: 

‘A lover,” said the hoopoe, now their guide, 

“Is one in whom all thoughts of Self have died; 

Those who renounce the Self deserve that name; 

Righteous or sinful, they are all the same! 


Your heart is thwarted by the Self’s control; 


So long as we do not die to ourselves, 


and so long as we identify with someone or something, 
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we shall never be free. 
The spiritual way is not for those wrapped up in exterior life. 


The hoopoe tells that sensual love is a game inspired by passing beauty that is 

fleeting. It asks what is uglier than a body made of flesh and bones? It is better 

to seek the hidden beauty of the invisible world. An anecdote about Jesus 

yields the following lesson: 

Strive to discover the mystery before life is taken from you. 

If while living you fail to find yourself, to know yourself, 

how will you be able to understand 

the secret of your existence when you die? 

Further, the hoopoe warns against the dog of desire that runs ahead. Each vain 
desire becomes a demon, and yielding to one begets a hundred others. The world is a 
prison under the devil. Calling pride devil, which could be overcome through 
destroying ‘self’ he says: 

A bird complains of pride 

Another said: “Whenever I decide 

To seek His presence, that arch-devil Pride 

Obstructs my path. I can’t fight back with force; 

Against his specious talk I’ve no recourse. 

How can I find salvation from his lies, 

Drink down the wine of meaning and be wise?” 

The hoopoe answers him 

The hoopoe said: “This devil never leaves 

Until the Self has gone: if he deceives 

You now, his cunning is your own deceit -- 


Your wishes are the devil, you the cheat! 
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If you accomplish one desire, a shoal 

Of struggling demons rises in your soul: 

The world’s a furnace and a prison cell, 

The devil’s province, an unending hell -- 

Draw back your hand from it if you would win 

An unmolested life secure from sin. 

The hoopoe tells that only if death ceases to exercise power over creatures 
would it be wise to remain content in a golden palace. Highlighting spiritual richness 
over temporal the anecdotal verse says: 

A king questions a sufi 

A ragged pilgrim of the sufis” Way 

By chance met with a king, and heard him say: 

*Who’s better, me or you?” The old man said: 

‘Silence, your words are empty as your head! 

Although self-praise is not our normal rule 

(The man who loves himself is still a fool). 

I'll tell you, since I must, that one like me 

Exceeds a thousand like your majesty. 

Since you find no delight in faith -- alas, 

Your Self has made of you. my lord, an ass 

And sat on you, and set its load on you -- 

You're just its slave in everything you do: 

You wear its halter, follow its commands, 

A no-one, left completely in its hands. 


My study is to reach Truth’s inmost shrine -- 
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And I am not my Self's ass, he is mine: 

Now since the beast I ride on rides on you. 

That I’m your better is quite plainly true. 

You love the Self - it’s lit in you a fire 

Of nagging lust, insatiable desire, 

A blaze that burns your vigour, wastes your heart, 

Leaving infirmity in every part -- 

Consuming all your strength, till deaf and blind 

You're old, forgetful, rambling in your mind. 

The hoopoe is birds” leader and guide - equivalent of a peer guiding murids 
along the Sufi Path. He expounds the Sufi doctrine and advocates the adepts to 
practice it. The birds are identified by their species, each indicating a particular 
human type - the nightingale is the lover, the finch is the coward, etc. - who make 
excuses typical of their kind. The anecdotes seem obscure initially and the obscurity is 
intentional, and often logic is deliberately flouted. The obscurities are to allure the 
mind, and the allegorical ambiguities are the dark similitude which strikes the heart 
and head, like the paradoxical koans of Zen Buddhism. 

Attar was influenced by Sana‘i’s Divan in which different cries of the birds 
are interpreted as the birds’ ways of calling on or praising God. Rudaki, a tenth 
century poet and one of the first Persian poets wrote Kalila and Dimna (The Fables of 
Bidpai), a popular work originated in India and was translated into many languages. 
Rudaki deployed the same couplet form which Attar used later. In the fables in Kalila 
and Dimna animals talk and act as humans, and their narratives are allegories of 
human characteristics. Attar used the same method and both the works have a similar 


folksy humour. Another work which probably influenced Attar was the short Arabic 
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treatise The Bird by Avicenna. which is the first-person narrative of a bird 
(representing human soul) who is freed from a cage by other birds. and then flies off 
over eight high mountain peaks with his new companions on a journey to the Great 
King. Attar’s poem echoes Avicenna’s imagery. The concept of the Simorgh (the 
Persian phoenix) originates in ancient Persian myth, which became familiar through 
the Shahnameh. 

There are similarities between Attar and medieval European literature. Attar’s 
poem is close in tone and technique to medieval European classics, like The Owl and 
the Nightingale and Chaucer’s Parliament of Fowls. Like Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales, it is a bunch of stories bound by the convention of a pilgrimage, and as in 
Chaucer, Attar gives a panoramic view of the contemporary society. With Dante's 
Divina Comedia, Attar’s poem reflects the basic technique, multi-layered allegory, 
and a structure that leads from the secular to the sacred, from the madding crowds to 
the divine sanctum sanctorum. All three authors emit a basic catholicity of sympathy, 
at odds with the stereotypes of inflexible exclusiveness often associated with both 
medieval Roman Catholicism and medieval Islam. Attar’s poem describes the stages 
encountered by the Sufis’ Way. He has transformed belief into poetry, much in the 
way that Milton or Dante did. 

Attar’s characterization of monasteries as places where orgies go on and 
devout Muslims are led astray is no more grotesque than medieval Christian depiction 
of Jewish communities. Further, his imagery of fire indicates the pre-Islamic 
Zoroastrian Iran, and the Zoroastrians worshipped fire. The ‘fire-worshippers’ of 
Persian mystical poetry are yet another symbol for an antinomian religious fervour 
scandalous to the orthodox. In the same way Persian poets used intoxication induced 


by wine - forbidden to Muslims - as a metaphor for the forbidden mystical 
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intoxications. In the story of the Arab who was stolen while travelling in Persia, 
represents the follower of the formal. outward religious path; the Sufis are the bandits, 
who follow the inward mystical path; the wine the Arab drinks which enables the 
bandits to strip him of his outward wealth is the Sufi doctrine, which is similar to the 


biblical parable of the Good Samaritan (Luke 10:25-37). 


11. Conclusion 


The Sufis were extremely talented, but werent professional philosophers or 
systematic thinkers, nor were they concerned to express their beliefs in a clear and 
logical manner. The Sufis had taken over the Christian mystics’ Path, with repentance 
leading through various stages, to “what no eye has seen.” They also had inherited the 
Jewish ideas of the Covenant and God's friends (wali Allah). To all this, they tacked 
on Gnostic teachings about primordial lights and their own development, presumably 
from Christian and Neo-Platonist sources, of the theme of ‘passing away and 
survival.” Here there were differing views about what is made to ‘pass away’: the 
lower soul, human attributes, the entire individual personality? So too it is not clear 
what survives: God alone, man with God’s attributes, or man as an original idea in the 
mind of God? 

The principal Sufi doctrines need structuring, rephrasing and clarification. 
Moreover, great dangers had arisen, wherein some thinkers had assumed that they 
were the most important people in the universe, with the exception of the prophets. 
Others had uttered what seemed to be blasphemous expressions of self-identification 
with God. 

We started this chapter with the verses of Ahmad b. Asim al-Antraki of 
Antioch, and will end our brief review with him. For, he picturesquely narrates the 


beginning of a transition which affected the very character of Sufism, transforming it 
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from a way of life taken up as a protest against worldliness. into a theory of existence 
and a system of theosophy. Being the pupil of a noted Sufi Abu Sulaiman al-Darani, 
he wrote the earliest surviving mystical treatises, thus becoming the forerunner of the 
great Sufi authors of the third/ninth century.” Here is a brief dialogue between him 
and an unnamed disciple that shows him as the part of situa preceptor - a Sufi 
genre which now assumes increasing importance.” 

Q: What sayest thou of consulting with others? 

A: Have no faith in it, save it be with a trustworthy man. 

Q: And what sayest thou concerning the giving of advice? 

A: Consider first whether thy words will save thyself; if so, thy guidance is 

inspired, and thou wilt be respected and trusted. 

Q: What thinkest thou of association with other men? 

A: If thou findest an intelligent and trustworthy man associate with him, and 

flee from the rest as from the wild beasts. 

Q: How may I best seek to draw near to God? 

A: By leaving the inward sins. 

Q: Why inward rather than outward? 

A: Because if thou avoidest inward sins, the outward sins will be void as well 

as the inward. 

Q: What is the most harmful sin? 

A: The sin thou dost not know to be a sin. And more harmful than this is to 

suppose that it is a virtuous act. while all the time it is a sin. 


Q: What sin is the most profitable to me? 


8 AJ. Arberry, Sufism: An Account of the Mystics of Islam, George Allen & Unwin Publishers Ltd., 
Great Britain, 1950, p. 43. 
” Ibid., pp. 43-44. 
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A: The sin thou keepest before thine eyes, weeping over it constantly until 

thou departest from the world. so that thou wilt never have committed the like 

again. That is “sincere repentance’ (cf. Qur'an 66:8). 

Q: What is the most harmful virtuous act? 

A: The kind that causes thee to forget thy evil deeds; the kind thou keepest 

before thine eyes, relying upon it and confident, so that in thy delusion thou 

fearest not for the evil thou hast done, on account of pride. 

Q: Where is my person most concealed? 

A: In thy cell, and within thy house. 

Q: And if I am not safe in my house? 

A: In any place where lusts do not cleave to thee, and temptations do not beset 

thee. 

Q: What grace of God is most profitable to me? 

A: When He protects thee from disobeying Him, and assists thee to obey Him. 

Q: This is a summary: explain it to me more clearly. 

A: Very well. When He assists thee with three things: a reason that suffices 

thee against the vexation of thy passion, a knowledge that suffices thee for thy 

ignorance, and a self-sufficiency that drives away from thee the fear of 

poverty. 

Let us end this section with the words of Jalal al-Din Rumi, who has made a 
bouquet from flowers gleaned from the garden of different religions: 

O Marvel! a garden amidst the flames. 

My heart has become capable of every form: 

it is a pasture for gazelles and a convent for Christian monks, 


and a temple for idols and the pilgrims Kaa’ba, 
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and the tables of the Torah and the book of the Quran. 
I follow the religion of Love: whatever way Love's camels take, 


that is my religion and my faith. 
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Chapter 4 


Syncretic Mystical Literature of Sharafuddin Maneri 


1. The Way of the Sufi: Sharafuddin Maneri 


Popularly known as Makhdum ul Mulk Bihari (i.e. The Spiritual Master of the 
Realm), his full name was Sharafuddin Ahmed ibn Yahya Maneri, who is now referred 
by the people of Bihar as Makhdum Sahib (i.e. the Served One). He was born on the last 
Friday of Sha’ban in August 661 A.H./1263 C.E. at Maner - hence the name, ‘Maneri’, 
meaning ‘of Maner’ - twenty nine kilometers west of Patna in Bihar to Hazrat Makhdoom 
Yahya Maneri and Bibi Razia. Hazrat Makhdoom Sharafuddin Ahmad Yahya Maneri 


claimed to be the descendent of Prophet Mohammed's uncle, Zubair ibn Abdul Muttalib, 


belonging to the Hashimite clan of Quraish of Mecca. His mother too came from the 
lineage of Imam Hussein, son of Fatima and the grandson of Prophet Mohammed. 
Sharafuddin Maneri was thus a lineal descendant of Prophet Mohammed from both sides. 

His father, Yahya Maneri, whose complete name was Kamaaluddin Yahya 
Maneri, was the son of Makhdoom Israel, son of Maulana Muhammad known as Taj 
Fagih Hashmi (also called Sheikh Al Hind) who was a celebrated scholar and mystic who 
had emigrated from Al Khalil in Syria to Manyar in Bihar (present day Maner), and the 
first to have brought Maner under Turkish control, thus came to be called Maner Sharif. 
Al Khalil, which is about 24 kilometers from Jerusalem, draws its name from Prophet 
Ibrahim (Biblical Abraham) who is believed to be buried there, which is now a part of 
Jordan. The name Maneri refers to the region of Maner, which some centuries ago was 


situated on the confluence of the rivers Ganga and Son, joined by river Saryu from the 
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north. The remains of an old time fortress on the bank of the channel of the Son reminds 
one that Maner was a strategic point in ancient times. It appears as if it were the western 
gate of Patliputra in the Mauryan times. Yahya Maneri studied Islamic law at Al- 
Nizamiyya of Baghdad Academy and a disciple of Sheikh Shahab al-Din Abu Hafs Umar 
al-Suhrawardi of the Suhrawardiyya Sufi order, also known as Sheikh Taqiuddin of 
Mahsum in Bengal, and Bibi Razia was under her father Shihabuddin Jagjot’s (the light 
of the world) own influence who was a Suhrawardi Sufi of Jethuli or Jathli or Jaitley 
about five kilometers from Patna, who had come from Kashgar. Obviously Sharafuddin 
grew up ina Muslim household with pious parents coupled with a sense of one’s duties to 
one’s fellowmen, ‘God's creatures’ (Khalq-i Khuda). 

Sharafuddin Yahya Maneri had his early education in a local mosque-school, after 
which, he accompanied Abu Tau’ama al-Hanbali, to Sonargaon, near modern-day Dhaka 
in Bangladesh, where he received a thorough education and esoteric training, thus 
becoming proficient in all branches of Islamic learning current at that time, like tafsir or 
Qur’anic commentary, Sunnah or tradition of the Prophet, jurisprudence, theology, logic, 
philosophy and mathematics. He was also acquainted in Sufism and spent much time in 
meditation and spiritual exercises. He married his Hanbali mentor’s daughter (as per 
tradition, against his wishes) and begot one son with whom he returned to Maner on 
receiving the news of his father’s death, leaving his young wife in Sonargaon and 
adopting a life of celibacy. In late 1280s, after entrusting his little son to his mother, he 
came to Delhi in search of a spiritual guide and became the disciple of Najibuddin 
Firdausi. On his way back to Maner he veered off to the jungle of Bihia to be alone with 


God, and as the stories relate he received the timely assistance of a local Hindu landlord. 
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He spent a year or so in Bihia jungle and then moved to a cave in Rajgir Hills - near a 
water spring at the foothill which is now known as Makhdum Kund - which is a holy 
place because of its association with the Buddha for Buddhists; with Mahavir for Jains; 
with various sadhus for Hindus; and also with Maneri for Muslims. After thirty years, 
with much persuasion, he attended Friday prayers in Bihar Sharif and lived there for 
about fifty years until his death on Wednesday, 2 January 782 A.H./1381 C.E. 6" 
Shawwal. 

The tomb of Sharafuddin Maneri is in the town of Bihar Sharif, eighty kilometers 
south-east of Patna, the capital of Bihar in North India. The word ‘Sharif was added after 
his death in order to indicate that the town was ‘honoured’ by his tomb. Thousands gather 
for the annual feast, marking his death anniversary, known as urs (wedding), the day on 
which he was united to God. Devotees come to honour him and make special petitions to 
him. believing that God will grant their prayers through his iiereetien: 

Sharafuddin is widely known for his Maktubat or Letters (747/1346 C.E.) on 
various spiritual topics addressed to Qazi Shamsuddin, the governor of Chausa in western 
Bihar, which became a basic Sufi text in khangas (monasteries) throughout India. His 
Khwani-i Pur Ni'mat: A Table Laden with Good Things (1348-50) belongs to the malfuz 
genre of Sufi literature, i.e. a record of what occurred during the assemblies presided over 
by the Sufi Master in question-answer mode. This type of Sufi literature attained an early 
prominence in India on account of the great reluctance of the early Chishti saints to put 
pen to paper, thus resulting in what is currently the best and most highly esteemed malfuz 
produced in India, Fawa ‘id ul-Fu'ad. Further, his In Quest of God: Maneri's Second 


Collection of 150 Letters (1367-68) outlines the path to God, offering personalized 
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guidance and encouragement to a variety of individuals such as scholars, officials, 
merchants et al. Zain Badr Arabi compiled all three works with his own introductory 
preface. 

2. Syncretic Mystical Literature of Sharafuddin Maneri 


Sharafuddin Maneri says that the knowledge of renowned men of the Way 
consists of a state, and it is the soundness of their state with the Lord that they call 
‘mystical knowledge’, while others, from among religious scholars and jurists also call 
their knowledge about the Lord ‘mystical knowledge.’ As a renowned Sufi, Sharafuddin 
has copious mystical writings to his credit in Persian, which are translated into English by 
Paul Jackson SJ, thus opened the coffers of these opulent spiritual-cum-literary caches to 
the wider world. Let us cast a glance at the syncretic elements prevalent therein: 


3. Greek Syncretism in Sharafuddin’s Literature 


Innumerable religious philosophies, especially Semitic religions such as Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam have assimilated Greek philosophical cum literary theories into 
their corpus thus making the very fabric of their theosophical cum mystical theorem. 
Islamic thought was influenced by Greek philosophy, especially the ideas of Aristotle and 
Plato (cf. Greek Philosophy in Sufi Literature. 8.1.. p. 203), and so does Sharafuddin’s 
literature. 

3.1. Nazar ela ’l-murd or ‘gazing at beardless boys’ 

Nazar ela 'l-murd or ‘gazing at beardless boys’ is a distinct Sufi practice, has its 
roots in Plato, which Sufism justifies saying that ‘one is contemplating Absolute Beauty 
in human form.’ As per speculations, this was a directly inherited tradition, passing from 


late antiquity into Islam. This literary tradition of expressing love for beardless boys 
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comes from later Greek literature into classical Arabic prose. But the Sufi practice of 
‘gazing’ itself could either have been inspired by Plato’s writings or come from central 
Asian sources. Though this practice has invited condemnations galore, it has also 
provided much inspiration to classical lyric poetry in Sufi literature. Sharafuddin opposes 
this prevalent Sufi practice saying: 

It is entirely improper to associate with beardless youths, for many calamities 

result from this practice. Some venerable Sufis have observed that, for young 

people, the desire of associating with revered elders can be a grace and lead to an 

increase in knowledge and a stimulation of their mental development, but it would 

be shameful and foolish for elders to seek to associate with youths. 
3.2. Shituta / Malama - deliberately incurring ‘blame’ in Sharafuddin’s Literature 

The practice of deliberately incurring ‘blame’ (shituta in Syriac; malama in 
Arabic) through apparently reprehensible conduct, such as, pretending to engage in illicit 
sexual relations, behaving like diwana* or madman, sitting on a dunghill, etc. has come 
into Sufism from Greek philosophical tradition via Syrian Christianity (cf. Greek 
Philosophy in Sufi Literature, 8.1.. p. 203). This has remained an important facet of Sufi 
literature to this day, and that of Sharafuddin which is clearly spelt out when he said: 
“This path is called the path of blame. Those who follow it are called the blameworthy 
ones...”* And it is affirmed in this verse: 

As far as possible, remain a stranger to intellect: 

Plunder your intellect and become a madman. 


* Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, p. 291- . 
92. 


* The term diwana refers to a person who is ‘mad’, or so deeply in love as to be out of his senses. 
* Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, p. 278. 
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If you rely on intellect in dealing with Me, 

You will receive many wounds in My lane. 

Yet. if you come as a madman. 

No one can do anything to you." 
Sharafuddin confirms this strand on ‘blame’ through a pithy anecdote. 

A holy man was asked: “When did you come to know God?” 

He replied: “From the time people began to call me a madman.” 

Further, assimilating the Majnun-Layla.° a love story from the Middle East into 
his literary corpus Sharafuddin says: 

Majnun was asked: “What is your relationship with God?” 

He replied: “When | recognized Him, I ceased all oppressive behavior!” 

“When did this occur?” 

He replied, “From the time people began calling me *Majnun’ [a madman].”” 

Here when Majnun said, ‘When I recognized Him, people called me mad’, he 
meant that when a mystic is bestowed with mystical knowledge there is a corresponding 
turning away from what is not God. It is the way of the world that whoever turns away 
from the mortals to the immortal becomes a madman in the eyes of the former. For, his 
qualities, actions, deeds and states are paradoxical to the living souls, due to which he is 


called mad. As the saying goes, “heavenly minded people are usually considered to be 


“Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), In Quest of God: Maneri’s Second Collection of 150 Letters, Gujarat Sahitya 
Prakash, Anand, 2004, p. 283. 

* Ibid., p. 213. 

: Majnun Layla (in Arabic Majnun Layla, “Possessed by madness for Layla” and in Persian Leyli o Majnun, 
“The Madman and Layla”) is a love story from the Middle East, later adopted and popularized by the 
Persian poet Nizami Ganjavi, which is the third of his five long narrative poems, Khamsa (the Quintet). 

” Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Gujarat Sahitya Prakash, Anand, 2004, 
p. 277-78. 
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rather foolish”, those who flee from people and from the world are labeled as foolish. 
There is nothing strange about this, for the simple reason that just as the mad are 
adjudged mad by intelligent folk. so the mad deem the intelligent to be mad! Actually, 
the truth is the very opposite of this! A madman is one who brings anything other than 
God into his heart, not the one who brings God into his heart in place of the world! 

I desire no chains other than Your tresses, 

See what a wise madman | am!" 
Sharafuddin quotes the life of one such Sufi thus: 

Time and again it happened that the mad lover from Iraq”, because he was 

consumed by the fire of separation, would exclaim, “O that | were dust and had 

nothing to do with these affairs!” (Qur’an surah An-Naba’ 78:40) At other times 
he would plead, “Where are the angels of the firmament and those who inhabit the 
heavenly court, that they might line up before the throne of my wealth?" 

The beloved of God, says Sharfuddin, has to be ‘born again’ into the assembly of 
lovers bearing all insults and derision, who in turn is seen as an insane and fool by the so 
called sane and wise: 

Until you become the laughing-stock of people and taste derision, 

And are slandered like the Jew and Christian, 

And still resolve not to detest your own religion. 


How can you be born into the assembly of lovers?'! 


* Ibid., p. 278. 

° The reference here is clearly to Mansur al-Hallaj. 

»° Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, p. 73. 
» Ibid. pp. 197-98. 
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According to Sharafuddin. such mad divine lovers consider the world’s joys 
transient and take recourse of a self-emptying but God-centered ‘you must increase, | 
must decrease’ attitude. Those lovers who tread the path of reprobation, and the seekers 
who suffer for their unconventional behaviour, say to those who follow the safe path: 

We are not fellow travelers! Take your own road and go! 

May your way be full of peace and ours full of shame! Le 

Calling such mad divine lovers ‘masters of religion’, Sharafuddin mentions a 
couple of them, who led a life of austerity. According to him, the leader and initiator in 
this is Uways Qarani.'* who so restricted his necessities of life and his involvement in the 
world that he appeared to have gone mad, so much so that he vanished for a couple of 
years. His food was dates picked up along the way, and his clothing was sacks that he 
picked up and sewed into a garment. Wherever he went, the children hurled stones at him 
as though he were a madman: 

Those who shine like the moon above the eight heavens 

Are, on the chessboard, those who checkmate the King! 

They are aware of the secret of this saying: 

Those considered mad by the people are actually treading the Path!'* 

Shibli (d. 945), a government official in Baghdad after having a conversion 


experience showed signs of strange behaviour, for which, several times he was confined 


to an asylum. His sayings and eccentric behaviour provided food for thought for later 


* Ibid., p. 198. 

2 Uways al-Qarani was an Arab Muslim mystic, martyr and philosopher of Yemen who lived during the 
lifetime of Prophet Mohammed, but never met him. 

* Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, p. 307. 
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Sufis. Like Uways Qarani, he too disappeared and his disciples saw him in the garb of 
hermaphrodites, seated in their midst, looking just like one of them. 

They threw dust upon their heads and cried out: “O Leader of the Age, what is 

this all about?” He replied: “I saw that | could not be called a man, nor did I have 

the features of a woman. Thus | could not be anything else than a hermaphrodite. 

And what could be better for a hermaphrodite than to be among kindred folk?! 

Sharafuddin acknowledges Shibli’s eccentrically ecstatic behaviour and to 
confirm his strand he finds solace in Attar who'd said: 

When a madman speaks with such artful boasting, 

Don’t blindly rush to do battle with him. 

Keep your tongue far from his enticing words: 

Hold excused a lover in his madness. 

The Law is a burden for intelligent people, 

But love comes to those not owning hearts. 

Without doubt a madman, even if at fault, 

Speaks heedlessly, no matter what he says.'° 

Further, Sharafuddin quotes an incident in the life of Shibli showing the depth of 
his ‘madness.’ 

Imam Shibli was once apprehended on the suspicion of madness. A group of 

people came to up to him. He asked them who they were. They replied: “we are 

your friends.” He began to pelt them all with stones so they all fled. He called out: 


“O lying tongues, you claim to love me. Why are you fleeing from my unjust 


** paul Jackson SJ (trans.), In Quest of God: Maneri’s Second Collection of 150 Letters, Gujarat Sahitya 
Prakash, Anand, 2004, p. 12. 
16 A 

Ibid. 
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action?” This is to make you realize that a claim alone, apart from proof and 
demonstration, would be false. The hypocrites say: “We bear witness that you are 
the Apostle of God” (Qur'an surah A/-Munafiqun 63:1). This word of theirs is 
right and correct, yet they are bereft of proof and demonstration. In other words, 
when righteous words are not accompanied by a righteous state, falsity exists, as 
God Most Exalted says: “They hypocrites are liars.” (Qur'an surah Al-Munafiqun 
63:1).17 
Acknowledging the saying of the wise. Sharafuddin states that the lowest rank of 
the one who treads the path of the righteous is that he is made mad for the next life; hope 
is inscribed in his heart, that he might remain a stranger to this world forever, thus 
become acquainted with the next. He strengthens his argument by basing it on 
Mohammed himself: 
Consider, for example, what happened to the Apostle himself, who was the 
outstanding lover of God and the leader of the entire community. Until revelation 
came upon him and he made it known, he enjoyed a good reputation among one 
and all. He was considered a great man. He used to be called “Muhammad the 
Trustworthy.” When the role of revelation was drawn over his head, people began 
to loosen their tongues to reproach him. One called him a soothsayer; somebody 
else, a poet; one group called him a liar; yet another considered him to be a 


madman, but he paid no attention to any of them.'® 


17 A 
Ibid., p. 51. 
*® paul Jackson SJ (trans.}, Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, p. 380. 
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Further, to bolster up his statement Sharafuddin quotes the ‘friends of the 
Messenger’ from Kwaja Hasan Basti: 

A person associated with Khwaja Hasan Basri said: “Khwaja, what were the 
friends of the Messenger like?” He replied: “They were such that, if you had seen 
them, you would have said they were all out of their minds. Moreover, if they had 
seen you, they would have said that you were all devils...” Men with human 
features but devilish qualities call them mad, but they themselves know who is in 
fact mad. O that the whole world were mad in this fashion!” 

From the above, it is obvious that Sharafuddin has incorporated the Greek 
“Shituta / Malama - deliberately incurring blame’ into his mystical literature. As 
Shakespeare says in Midsummer Night's Dream “the lunatic, the lover, and the poet are 
of imagination all compact,” so does a Sufi mystic. 

3.3. Platonism in Sharafuddin’s Literature 

According to the Republic, Plato’s tripartite theory of soul is a theory of psyche 
wherein Plato states that the soul is a three-fold component - logical (rational), spiritual 
(spirit), and appetitive (carnal). Before birth, the human souls used to contemplate the 
pure and perfect forms in the Ideal World. Due to some mysterious fault (here we are 
back to the age-old myth of a Fall) they are born here, imprisoned in the body (Greek 
soma means body and/or prison) and prevented from soaring up to the contemplation of 
these Ideas. Plato’s body-soul union as something harmful and negative was to have far- 
reaching effects on human thought down the centuries. If the body is the prison of the 


soul, then death is the moment of its joyful release. It is the moment when the soul is set 


** paul Jackson SJ (trans.), In Quest of God: Maneri’s Second Collection of 150 Letters,: Gujarat Sahitya 
Prakash, Anand, 2004, pp. 213-15. 
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free at last from the soma. Knowledge is when we are able to triumph over forgetfulness 
of the Ideal World and recall - be it ever so dimly - these forms we had once 
contemplated. 

Plato’s tripartite theory of soul came into Islam via Christianity, wherefrom to 
Sharafuddin. For, he says in The Hundred Letters: 

Know that the perfect man, according to investigators of Truth, consists of three 
constituents: One is spirit, another is the lower soul, while the third is the body. 
Man is a microcosm of the entire world, that is to say, both this world and the 
next. We get some idea of both from man himself. This world is water, dust, air, 
and fire, and man is composed of phlegm, blood, bile and melancholy. At the 
same time, man is a sign of the next world, of paradise, hell, and the heavenly 
courts. His spirit anticipates heaven on account of its refinement; his animal soul, 
hell on account of its baseness; while his body presages the celestial courts. We 
can say that it is the spirit that draws the believer toward paradise, for in this 
world it exemplifies paradise; while his animal soul impels him toward hell, of 
which it is the prototype in this world.” 

Sharafuddin Maneri’s Kiwani-i Pur Ni'mat: A Table Laden with Good Things 
resembles Plato’s Dialogues - both in form and content. Sharafuddin’s body-soul 
concepts are absolutely Platonic which this statement proves: 

Before souls were sent into this world they were absolutely pure. After they 

became related to the world of the body two things were acquired by them: one, 


the acquisition of good; and the other, the acquisition of evil. In so far as they 


*° paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, pp. 
331-32. 
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acquire evil, to that same extent a stain causes a blemish in their purity. Thus it is 
that they do not remain spotlessly pure as they were when they came. On account 
of this stain they were deceived and end up in rejection... Because he has been 
stained by the acquisition of evil such a one will be burnt tomorrow in the fire 
until his stain is far removed from him. for it is said: “Whoever cleanses himself 
in the fire of struggle with self and austerfties will have nothing within himself for 
the fire of tomorrow.*?! 

In the above passage, “Before souls were sent into this world they were absolutely 


pure” clearly resembles Plato’s ‘Ideal World.’ Similarly, “After they became related to 


the world of the body two things were acquired by them: one, the acquisition of good; 
and the other, the acquisition of evil” is the assimilation of Plato’s ‘body-soul union as 
something harmful and negative.’ Further, when Sharafuddin says, “Because he has been 
stained by the acquisition of evil such a one will be burnt tomorrow in the fire until his 
stain is far removed from him” resembles Plato’s Tartarus.”” The immortality of the soul 
is argued in the Phaedo from the fact that it is. unlike the body, not made up of parts. In 
the myth of Er (cf. Republic) Plato presents his eschatology. He believes in 
transmigration of souls and finally settles for an ultimate and irrevocable retribution 
where the good enter a kind of paradise and the recalcitrant are consigned forever to the 
torments of Tartarus. We can see Platonism looming large in Sharafuddin in the 
following discourse as well. 

*1 baul Jackson SJ (trans.), Khwan-i Pur Ni‘Mat: A Table Laden with Good Things, \darah-i Adabiyat-i Delli, 
Delhi, 2009, p. 51. 

?2 In Greek mythology, Tartarus is the Underworld zone of eternal torment, where the greatest sinners 


were punished for their transgressions. The worst of these offenders were deemed to be those who had 
sinned against the gods themselves, and the greatest crime of all was to abuse the gods’ hospitality. 
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Sheikh Ahmad asked: “During this life the body executes the commands of the 
soul, but in the next life, after a man dies, does his soul remain in the condition it 
was previously in?” The Venerable Master replied: “Yes, the soul remains as it 
was... Before death the relationship of the soul to the body is like that of an 
artisan to an instrument. The relationship of an artisan to an instrument is no 
more. For example, it does not mean that, if the instrument does not perdure, the 
death of the artisan takes place. The same is true for the soul: the soul has no 
dependence on the body for its continued existence. It is no more than this: the 
soul operates through the instrumentality of this body. Through the 
instrumentality of the tongue, it speaks; through that of the feet, it walks; while 
eyes enable it to see.””? 

In the above discourse, ‘soul’ refers to the Greek ‘ruh’ [spirit] not ‘nafs’ [carnal 
soul] which is the life-giving principle in the humans. The Islamic concept of heaven cum 
Sharafuddin’s words “the soul remains as it was...” resemble Plato’s kind of paradise. 
Further, in the 7imaeus, Plato says that the world was generated through the agency of a 
divine craftsman or demiurge. 

The Helpless One asked: “Is the body the place where the commands of the soul 

are manifested?” He replied: “Yes, in this visible world, but by the will of God... 

Just as the activities of the soul in this visible and tangible world make their 

appearance in the body, so too the commands of God Most High from the ‘greater 

world’ are made manifest in the soul. Again he said: “When the soul operates 


through the body, the latter is ignorant of the former. It does not know what has 


?? paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Khwan-i Pur Ni‘Mat: A Table Laden with Good Things, \darah-i Adabiyat-i Delli, 
Delhi, 2009, p. 50. 
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come into existence through the soul as its origin. Does the same apply to the soul 

in so far as it perceives the manifestation of the commands of God?” He replied: 

“The soul does become aware of this, and perceives that the commands of God 

make their appearance within it. The soul bears witness to that. The soul is aware, 

and knowledge is one of its qualities, but the body is inert, so what can it know 

about soul?” 

In the above discourse, Sharafuddin speaks of ‘soul’ as ‘jan’ [soul], followed by 
‘Ruh’ [spirit], and then he reverts to ‘jan’ [soul] and so on. Both are used in this whole 
discourse to refer to the soul, for, in Christianity and Islam ‘soul’ refers to both ‘ruh’ 
[spirit], and ‘jan’ [soul]. For instance, “Just as the activities of the soul [jan] in this 
visible and tangible world make their appearance in the body, so too the commands of 
God Most High from the ‘greater world’ are made manifest in the soul [rwh]. Again he 
said: “When the soul [jan] operates through the body, the latter is ignorant of the former.” 
Here there is a definite Platonic, rather than Aristotelian stamp to Sharafuddin’s concept 
of the soul. 
3.4. The state of ‘nothingness’ in Sharafuddin’s Literature 

‘Nothingness’ is the state of being nothing, the state of nonexistence of anything, 
or the property of having nothing. Parmenides (5" century B.C.E.) of the Greek monist 
school was one of the earliest western philosophers to consider ‘nothing’ as a concept. He 
said that ‘nothing’ cannot exist: “To speak of a thing, one has to speak of a thing that 
exists. Since we can speak of a thing in the past, it must still exist (in some sense) now 


and from this concludes that there is no such thing as change. As a corollary, there can be 


** Ibid., p. 50. 
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no such things as coming-into-being, passing-out-of-being, or not-being.” Parmenides 
influenced other philosophers like Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. Leucippus (early sh 
century B.C.E.), one of the atomists attempted to reconcile this with motion and change 
was the first to say that ‘nothing’ has a reality attached to it. He accepted 
the monist position that there could be no motion without a void, and void is the opposite 
of being, it is nol-heing. 

In Eastern philosophy, Sunyata (emptiness), unlike ‘nothingness’ is a state of 
mind in some forms of Buddhism (Nirvana, mu, and Bodhi). Here achieving ‘nothing’ as 
a state of mind allows one to be totally focused on a thought or activity at a level of 
intensity that one would not be able to achieve it if he/she were consciously thinking. 
Some Eastern philosophies characterize nothingness as an egoless state of being in which 
one fully realizes one’s own small part in the cosmos. The Kyoto school deals with 
nothingness. Some authors have pointed out similarities between the Buddhist conception 
of nothingness and the ideas of Martin Heidegger and the existentialists like 
Sartre, although this connection has not been explicitly made by the philosophers 
themselves. 

Throughout King Lear, Shakespeare plays on the word ‘nothing” and the idea of 
nothingness or emptiness. In Act 1, when Lear stages his love test and asks Cordelia 
“What can you say to draw a third [of the kingdom] more opulent than your sisters?”, 
Cordelia replies, “Nothing.” Lear can’t believe what he’s hearing. “Nothing will come of 
nothing,” he tells her. The phrase “Nothing can come of nothing” is a variation on the 


Latin phrase “ex nihilo nihil fit” i.e. from nothing, nothing comes - an ancient Greek 
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philosophical and scientific expression. It is the opposite of the biblical expression ex 
nihilo, i.e. God created the world out of nothing (Genesis 1:1). 

Sharafuddin says. “There is peace in nothingness, or in pre-existence. Moreover, 
all misfortunes and calamities constitute a proving for a being situated between one 
nothingness and another. When a mystic was asked what the cause of all troubles was, he 


a9 


answered, ‘Existence.’ The following couplet rightly puts it: 
O that my name had never existed, 
And I had known neither agitation nor rest!”° 
‘Nothingness* in Sufi literature and in Sharafuddin is like ‘paradise’ or a ‘happy 
world’ which the following excerpt clearly brings out: 
A dervish was on the point of dying. He was asked: “Do you have any wish we 
could fulfill?” He replied, “Nothingness, for it has no existence.” In this fashion 
you might understand that all our calamities and disorders stem from existence 
itself...nothingness is a happy world. It is very comfortable indeed. It is a 
paradise wherein there is no hell.”° 
Burn and destroy everything except God: 
Purify yourself of everything except faith.”’ 
Sharafuddin confirms his strand on ‘nothingness” with the quote of a friend of 
God: “No matter how much I say about the happiness and comfort of the world of 


nothingness, I would not describe one percent of it: while, no matter how much I describe 


the unhappiness and toil of the world of existence, | could not describe one percent of 


*° paul Jackson SJ (trans.), In Quest of God: Maneri’s Second Collection of 150 Letters: Gujarat Sahitya 
Prakash, Anand, 2004, p. 53. 

** Ibid, pp. 53-54. 

*” Ibid., p. 55. 
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it.-** There is peace in nothingness or in eternity, but for an existent being, which is 
between the one and the other, for the sake of testing, all is misfortune and calamity. Men 
renowned for insight as well as advanced Sufis. out of fear of the consequences of this 
tradition, are continually desirous that they might cease to exist and be turned into 
nothing. Yet if they are turned into nothing. what could they do? This is what they all 
say: 

Your pain has proved medicinal for me: 

Your dust has acquired value for me. 

I am about to offer my life for You: 


After seeing You, | have become content. 


They rise body and soul saying: 
I] have a life to bear the burden of Your love: 


] shall not pass away until | complete Your work.” 


Speaking about ‘real men’ Sharafuddin says: “In the opinion of men of insight, 
those people who consider themselves real men are still in their mothers’ wombs; or 
rather, are still sperm in their fathers’ loins; or even more precisely, are still in the world 
of nothingness.”*” When Sharafuddin says that the ‘real men’ are ‘in their mothers’ 
wombs’ or are ‘still in their fathers’ loins’ or ‘in the world of nothingness’ it syncretically 


bears resemblance to Plato’s Ideal World or the Real world. 


* Ibid., p. 245. 
*° Ibid., p. 103. 
*° Ibid., p. 135. 
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Further Sharafuddin says: “An existing being whose boundaries open out to 
nothingness, such an existing being - if you can call it existing - is but a figure of speech. 
Existing “between one nothingness and another” is scarcely existing!” *! Peace, for 
Sharafuddin, is in nothingness, not in existence. For, when existence came, peace 
disappeared. Then he gives an anecdote. A person fell sick. A dear friend asked him 
about the cause of his sickness. He replied, “Existence!” 

Until a person has entirely died to self 

Proof of his non-existence has not been established. 

Believing in One is not incarnation: it is your non-existence: 

Apart from foolish talk, man does not become God.” 

3.5. Neo-Platonism: Love of Beauty in Sharafuddin’s Literature 

Greek philosophy is known for its love of beauty. As per platonic philosophy of 
the Ideal World or the World of Ideas, absolute love and beauty is a reality in the Ideal 
World, and the phenomenal world (i.e. this world) is merely a copy of that Ideal World. 
Similarly, in Sufi philosophy, Absolute Being is also Absolute beauty. Beauty tends 
towards manifestation. The phenomenal world is an emanation of the Absolute Being, 
wherein human beings are the only ones to share the divine essence of God, because they 
have souls. Thus a human being is a combination of body (natural element belongs to the 
phenomenal world) and soul (divine element belongs to the Absolute Being). Sufi 
philosophy is similar and at the same time dissimilar to Neo-Platonism. Sharafuddin’s 


poem “Growth in Love” brings out this idea: 


* Ibid., p. 223. 
** Ibid., p. 139. 
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If you were utterly in love with My beauty, 

One word alone would suffice - if you were known here. 

Clinging to self means ‘you’ - Me you cannot reach; 

To come to Me you must forsake your self”? 

This verse emits profound mystical wisdom beyond knowledge, with platonic 
contemplation attached to it. However, it seems more like an affair of the intellect rather 
than of a person’s entire being, wherein human will enters prominently into the picture. 
Further, Sharafuddin appears to be pan-entheistic when he sees divine beauty manifested 
in each and every particle: 

His beauty has been manifested in a hundred thousand faces; 

In each and every particle, something different can be seen. 

Inevitably every particle points to the Friend, for 

In its beauty can be discerned the face of Another. 

Since He is One, the whole series begins with Him: 

As long as you exist, you are the captive of Another!™" 

This pan-entheistic love of divine beauty is assimilated into Sharafuddin’s Islamic 
thought and we can see this amalgam in the following poem: 

Why should I not see Your beauty seen by a hundred worlds? 

Why should I not have news of You when many others have? 

Why should I not be united to You, O Hidden from every gaze? 


In paradise maidens and streams will be forever scattered!” 


> Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), The Way of the Sufi: Sharafuddin Maneri, \darah-i Adabiyat-i Delli, Delhi, 1987, 
p. 225. 
** Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, p. 176. 
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In the above poem. the first three lines are Platonic, whereas the last line depicts 
Islamic concept of paradise, thus an amalgam of Platonic-Islamic concepts. A review of 
both Sufism and Neo-Platonism reveals close similarities between the two with regard to 
the nature of God, the soul, the body. concepts such as goodness, evil and beauty, death 
and life, and creation. Moreover, the Neo-Platonic triad of the One, Reason and the Soul 
is apparent in the twelfth and thirteenth century Persian Sufi didactic poems, which also 
echoes in Sharafuddin: 

I said: “For whom are you beautifully adorned?” 

He replied: “For myself, since I am the One! 

] am Lover, Beloved and Love. 


| am the mirror, beauty and seeing!"** 
4. Gnosticism in Sharafuddin’s Literature 


Gnosticism is a thought and belief system of various cults, developed in ancient 
Syria and Persia during fifth century B.C.E., and was popular in late pre-Christian and 
early Christian centuries, which believed matter to be intrinsically evil, and emancipation 
could be attained through a deep, mystic, and divine gnosis. For, there is a divine spark in 
the human which is imprisoned in earthly matter or body. Gnosticism had its impact on 
every sphere of life, thus reflecting in literature, and it cast its spell on Sharafuddin too 
which are spelt out in his works. He says “the Lord has many secrets hidden in His 


creation and works.”*” In his letter to Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq Sharafuddin writes: 


> Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), In Quest of God: Maneri’s Second Collection of 150 Letters, Gujarat Sahitya 
Prakash, Anand, 2004, p. 271. 
*© paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, p. 181. 
37 . 

Ibid., p. 262. 
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...you, my brother, had desired that | should write something especially for you 
concerning the knowledge of the Sufis. Realize, my brother, that the knowledge 
of this group is extremely precious and exalted, and cannot be contained in letters 
and words... As for what cannot be contained in words and sentences, why, who 
has written such things that | can do so too? The reply can only be, One who has 
not tasted, cannot understand... He concludes by asserting that this knowledge 
can only be obtained by experience.** 
Calling Bayazid the king of the Gnostics, Sharafuddin quotes him: 

“When I went to the Holy Place and saw the beauty of the Kaaba, | said to myself: 
‘| have seen much better materials than those employed in the construction of this 
building!’ I desired the Lord of the house. | returned home. The following year 
when I reached the Holy Place, | opened the eyes of my conscience and saw not 
only the house but also the Lord of the house. I said: ‘In the divine world there is 
no room for anything except God, in the world of the divine Unity duality is 
excluded. The Beloved, the house, and I would be three. Anyone who perceived 
duality would be an unbeliever, and yet I see three: How can | avoid being a 
heretic?’ | returned home. The third year, when | reached the Holy Place, the 
divine favor swept me into my power of discernment; my heart was illumined 
with the flame of mystical knowledge. my being was inflamed by the lights of 
divine illumination; and this saying filled my head: “You have come to visit Me 
with an honest heart, and the One who is visited has the right to bless the one who 


visits Him!*” 


** paul Jackson SJ, The Way of the Sufi: Sharafuddin Maneri, \darah-i Adabiyat-i Delli, Delhi, 2009, p. 114. 
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When I opened my eyes, | saw the light of Your countenance; 

When | listened, | heard the sound of Your voice!” 

Gnosticism in the above passage is evident as it speaks of ‘duality’, ‘divine 
illumination’ (divine spark in Gnosticism) and ‘mystical knowledge’ (divine gnosis in 
Gnosticism). Moreover. when he says ‘I have seen much better materials than those 
employed in the construction of this building!’ he seems to be referring to Plato’s Ideal 
World or the Real World, of which, the phenomenal world is merely a photocopy. 
Further, Sharafuddin’s following couplet speaks of the necessity of divine gnosis to enter 
the divine realm: 

The Beloved instructed me: Sit at My door! 

Do not let anyone in till he has grasped My secret!"° 

Acknowledging the power of gnosis on the Sufis and also its non-revelation to 
some others, Sharafuddin says, “Much can be manifested to the righteous on account of 
the abundance of their devotion and the correctness of their discernment, and future 
events can become illuminated for them. Yet it also happens that these secrets are not 


revealed to some.” 


Divine gnosis, says Sharafuddin, is the spiritual nourishment in both 
worlds - the world of souls and the phenomenal world - which is evident in the following 
couplet: 


In the world of souls, the wine of divine gnosis forms our nourishment; 


For unlike you, we are not enamored of bread in either world!” 


°° paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, p. 134. 
° tbid., p. 214. 
* Ibid., p. 403. 
** Ibid., p. 226. 
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In the above couplet ‘we’ refers to ‘the chosen ones’ or the Sufis possessing 
divine gnosis, which is similar to the Gnostic freemasonry; ‘the world of souls’ resembles 
Plato’s World of Forms. The following excerpt brings out Sharafuddin’s views on the 
secret divine gnosis, which proves his assimilation of Gnostic ideas. For, he reiterates 
gnosis by attesting the secret prophetic gnosis down Islamic, rather Sufi memory lane. 

In short, every affair not conducted with knowledge is simply vain. Every 

austerity and mortification not in accordance with the Law is an error and belongs 

to the faith of Satan. All the doors of eternal bliss opening onto the truth of gnosis 
can be recognized only by knowledge. The secrets of those renowned in the faith 
and the kingdom, the pride of Islam, the dignity of the call of the prophets, the 
mystical perception of the divine blessings, the various ranks of holiness of those 
devoid of sin, the distinction of the grades of those near God, the secrets of 

Adam’s descendents, the secrets of those guilty of grave faults, the recompense of 

those of deep faith, the respect for ordinances, including the observance of what is 

commanded and the avoidance of what is prohibited - all of these can be 
recognized only by means of knowledge, and can be found only on its plain! Until 

a man emerges from the wilderness of his own ignorance and places his footsteps 

on the open plain of knowledge, these blessings of faith will not become manifest 

within him.”? 

The one who possesses gnosis is held with high esteem, for, he knows divine 
secret. The following poem reveals the surpassing value of one such: 

Let him be your guide: don’t go seeking the Way: 

Let him be our tongue: don’t engage in idle chatter. 


* Ibid., p. 373-74. 
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Consider his every word a profound secret: 

Whatever he does, consider it an act of God. 

An intermediary has arisen for this people: 

Whatever he says must surely be correct. 

Since you cannot see the Other, except in metaphor, 

Listen to all he says, then speak through him.”* 

As per the poem, the one possessing gnosis is an ‘intermediary’ between God and 
humans, a mouthpiece of God to people and vice versa. ‘His every word is a profound 
secret’ (Gnostic idea) which ‘must surely be correct’ because of its divine source, and his 
deed is ‘an act of God’ Himself. Further, through the following couplet Sharafuddin calls 
Sufis to learn the divine secret. 

Learn My secret, or you will remain far from My threshold: 

I slay My friends! You don’t know My secret.”° 

Like the inclusive Gnostic society concealing secrets from others, so does 
Sharafuddin’s poem calls Sufis to maintain secrets within the secret Sufi society: 

If secrets were revealed to you while you were at work, 

Keep these secrets hidden; they are meant to be concealed. 

Restrain heart from desiring and tongue from speaking: 


Consider that happiness itself lies in the erasing of self.*° 


“* paul Jackson SJ (trans.), In Quest of God: Maneri’s Second Collection of 150 Letters, Gujarat Sahitya 
Prakash, Anand, 2004, p. 42. 

* Ibid., p. 105. 

** Ibid., p. 208. 
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The divine gnosis is a secret within the Sufi circle which can never be revealed to 
strangers just like the Gnostic freemasonry. And so Sharafuddin says: 

I gaze on the rose: thornless, it would be better! 

So too if strangers were not to know the secret thoughts of friends.”” 

Sharafuddin says that only the devout can possess divine secrets, which is 
inaccessible to the common people - a synrectic Gnostic element - is brought out in the 
following poem: 

All this pain and happiness people experience 

Contains within itself a secret concerning God. 

Plumbing divine secrets is the work of the devout: 

How could common people know or grasp it?"® 

Asking the Sufis to maintain the secrecy of divine gnosis Sharafuddin’s following 
excerpt says: 

It is not fitting for scholars to speak out everything they know. Keep the 

concealed secrets which should not be divulged. Thus some theologians say, 

“There is a profound secret between God and His beloved.” In Quit ul-Qulub 

Imam Abu Talib Makki has stated that “knowledge is of three kinds: knowledge 

of what is manifest; knowledge of what is interior; and knowledge between God 

and His servant.” Knowledge of what is manifest should be shared with 


externalist scholars, whereas knowledge of what is interior should be shared with 


*’ paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Knwan-i Pur Ni‘Mat: A Table Laden with Good Things, \darah-i Adabiyat-i Delli, 
Delhi, 2009, p. 47. 

“8 paul Jackson SJ (trans.), In Quest of God: Maneri’s Second Collection of 150 Letters, Gujarat Sahitya 
Prakash, Anand, 2004, p. 270. 
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those who have an inner knowledge of man. The knowledge which exists between 
a servant and the Lord, however, should not be revealed to either group. 

There is a secret between You and me to which none is privy: 

Even if | lose my head. I'll not reveal Your secret to a soul.”” 

The above excerpt clearly brings out Sharafuddin’s idea of concealing secrets 
which he confirms by quoting Abu Talib Makki’s uf u/-Qulub - a syncretic Gnostic 
element. Sharafuddin opines, if someone says: “Reveal the divine secret”, it would be 
infidelity on his part, and “it is better to kill the person who speaks openly about divine 
oneness than allow him to live”: 

If anyone reveals His secret while intoxicated, 

His recompense along the Path would be the gallows.” 

Sharafuddin quotes a saying. “A seeker is a talker, but one who has found is 
dumb.” Thus, deaf, dumb and blind are the qualities of mystics. Further, he narrates the 
vision of Bayazid Bistami, the king of mystics, who, on seeing a skull with writing, 
“Deaf, dumb and blind” exclaimed, “This was the head of a mystic.” 

He listens to no knowledge, so we seal our lips: 

He does not value intellect, so we become mad. 

As far as possible, be a stranger to your intellect: 

Sally forth against your intellect: become a madman. 

Do you know why the pure ones are silent? 

In their innermost hearts they strive to erase all trace of self. 

They continually drink wine proffered by the Friend: 


** Ibid., pp. 208-9. 
*° Ibid., p. 209. 
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They play with their heads, yet hide the divine secret.! 

Quoting Ghazali’s Gnostic ideas Sharafuddin says, “Man’s exalted quality stems 
from this saying: ‘The reality of man is that he manifests the secrets of the divine 
essence.’””*” He exclaims, ‘That handful of clay was a box containing the secret of the 
heart.” 

At the time of union, if you gain admittance, 

You become holy and discover the pleasure of praise. 

Enter courageously the divine threshold: 

You will obtain strength to hide divine secrets. 

When your soul reached such a stage, 

You were exalted to the company of the pious.” 

There are Gnostic elements in the Qur’an. When the angels said, “Will You put 
there one who will do evil”, God Most Glorious and Exalted did not reply that they 
would not do evil but said, ‘! know what you do not know’. (Qur’an surah A/-Baqarah 
2:30) The Sufis fall back on this Gnostic Qur’anic verse, thus making their form Islamic 
even though the matter is Gnostic. 


5. Pantheism in Sharafuddin’s Mystical Literature 


Pantheism is a philosophic-religious belief that the spirit of God manifest in all 
things, and finite objects are at once both God and the manifestation of God. We have 
seen pantheistic elements in Sufi literature (cf. Pantheism in Sufi Literature, 8.5, p. 221). 
Sharafuddin says that the whole thrust of finding God in His creatures bears us to the 


pinnacle of love, the great unifier. For him, God Himself is all of it - the entire creation is 


*? Ibid. 
* Ibid., p. 222. 
** Ibid., p. 257. 
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of God, and He can be found and loved therein. He says that the Beloved should 
essentially be only one, but there is no harm if other things are loved because of their 
dependence on the real Beloved. This covers the entire creation, for every single creature 
is dependent on the real Beloved. He says: 
“If a man loves Almighty God. inevitably he will also love the prophets and his 
spiritual masters and teaches. It is also entirely reasonable that he will love all 
things associated with Him. The whole world is His masterpiece, His structure 
and His writing. Inevitably, He himself is all of it - if such a further determination 
can be made!’ 

Pantheism in Sharafuddin gets confirmed in the following passage wherein in says: 
Several writers have stated that “I have never seen anything in which God could 
not be perceived!” “Seeing God in things is a Way, a proof, going from the 
artifact to the Artisan, for everything that has been made bears witness to its 
Maker, and all activities prove that there is an Agent.>° 
Further, Sharafuddin’s following poem bears witness to the pantheistic element 

immanent in him 
Come, open your eyes, and see that each particle of dust, 

If you look carefully into it, contains a world-revealing cup. 
Whoever arrives at this stage, it is said, 


Cannot distinguish God’s splendor from His immanence.”° 


** Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), The Way of the Sufi: Sharafuddin Maneri, |\darah-i Adabiyat-i Delli, Delhi, 1987, 
p. 230. 


: Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, p. 179. 
Ibid., p. 179. 
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No doubt. the above literary pieces seem to be pantheistic to the naked eye. 
However, a deeper look might stir the reader whether Sharafuddin meant to be pantheistic 
or pan-entheistic, which is unclear. For, Islam is strictly not pantheistic. All the more, the 
mystics might - and there are cases - be luminal, and thus cross the boundaries. 


6. Syncretic Zoroastrian Elements in Sharafuddin’s Literature 


Although the term ‘fire-worshippers’ is primarily associated with Zoroastrians, 
the idea that Zoroastrians worship fire is originally from anti-Zoroastrian polemic. 
Instead, fire - even in a Fire Temple (means ‘house of fire’) - is considered to be an agent 
of purity, and a symbol of truth and righteousness. Sadeh and Chaharshanbe Suri are 
both fire-related festivals celebrated throughout Greater Iran which go back to 
Zoroastrianism when it was the predominant religion of the region. The concepts like 
angels and demons, light and darkness, God and adversary, stories about God, creation, a 
sacred time-line, duality of good and evil, end of the world, divine judgement, 
eschatology, along with the symbolism of fire, light and darkness, yazatas or intermediate 
spiritual beings enter the Sufi world, through Islam via Judaism and Christianity. Coming 
to its syncretic practice in Semitic religions, in Judeo-Christian Bible fire is an element 


of theophany in the burning bush (Exodus 3:1-12), pillar of fire (Exodus 13:17-22), and 


the eternal flame of the Menorah (Exodus 25:31-40; 37:17-24; Leviticus 24:1-4). The highest 
form of sacrifice was the Korban Olah, performed twice-daily, which was an animal 
sacrifice completely consumed by fire. In the New Testament, on the day of Pentecost 


the Holy Spirit was manifest in ‘tongues of fire’ (Acts of the Apostles 2:1-42). 
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Fire in Islam has little signification but symbolic, which is due to the syncretic 
influence of other religions, such as Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, etc. Taking the Qur’nic 
verse “We made a light for your soul...” (Qur’an surah Ash-Shura 42:52) Sharafuddin 
interprets it thus: “I have given the noble spirit of light to many great men, but not to 
others, so that by means of that light they might find the Way to the world of divine 
attributes.”°’ Sharafuddin quotes Abu Bakr, the Righteous one, “We recognized God by 
means of God, and other than God by the light of God.”** In Sharafuddin’s The Hundred 
Letters, the twelfth letter is on “Lights”, wherein he says that when the mirror of the heart 
is cleansed of the rust of human nature and selfish qualities, it reflects lights from the 
extrasensory world - a syncretic Zoroastrian influence. Once a disciple of Sheikh Abu 
Sa‘id Abul Khair, says Sharafuddin, entered the prayer place where as soon as he saw the 
light he shouted, “I have seen God!” - absolutely Zoroastrian. Sharafuddin says: 

If a person sees lights that are comparable to various types of chandeliers, that 

would mean that he has seen what was just stated. But if he sees them in the form 

of sublime lights, such as the stars, moon, or the sun, then they are generally held 
to be spiritual entities manifest in a pure form on the highest stratum of the soul.” 

Sharafuddin’s above idea, ‘lights’ as ‘spiritual entities’ is certainly Zoroastrian. 
The Zoroastrian influence on Sharafuddin is confirmed when he says: 

In the temple of fire worshipers while in a state of ecstasy, you may hear a voice 

from the fire telling you: “Even though we ourselves are being consumed, still we 


have the quality that we care not for this handful of graceless people!”™” 


*” Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, p. 60. 
** Ibid., p. 176. 

** Ibid., p. 56. 

* Ibid. pp. 216-17. 
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Sharafuddin says that if a pure heart reflects stars as though in a mirror, then the 
light of the soul appears like the star; if it reflects the full moon, it has been completely 
purified; when it attains perfection of purity, it reflects the sun, which is his very soul. It 
is due to the lights of divine attributes that the heart becomes illuminated which is sensed 
through inner bliss. Sharafuddin proves his point by quoting a Sufi: “I have not looked at 
anything without seeing the Lord in it; and when the light of God throws a reflection on 
the light of the soul, the vision is mixed with bliss.”°' The first part of the statement is 
pan-entheistic, whereas the second part is Zoroastrian. Furthermore, in the following 
couplet Sharafuddin compares mosque with paradise - divine presence, and fire-temple 
with hell - divine absence: 

With You, my heart is a mosque: without You, it is but a fire-temple: 

Without You, my heart is hell itself: with You, it becomes paradise!°* 

As we have already seen the Hebrew word Sa/an is originally Persian - a syncretic 
adaptation from Zoroastrianism into Islam via Judeo-Christian Bible. In the Bible 
(Numbers 22:22), Yahweh in the guise of mal'ak Yahweh, is ‘a Satan’ for Balaam and his 
donkey, which is also found reflected in Sharafuddin: 

“And do not forget the wiles of Satan and Balaam! The works of both were sinful 

from the very beginning and, at the end, both became unbelievers... Beware of 

not succumbing to Satan’s attempt to prevent you from repenting of your sins!... 


Know that such ideas are really the way Satan deceives people.”®’ 


* Ibid., p. 57. 
* thid., p. 250. 
* Ibid., p. 20. 
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Satan, says Sharafuddin, sprang from luminous fire, whom he dramatically personifies: 
One evening, Khwaja Junaid decided to go to the mosque. When he arrived at the 
door, he saw a glowering person in front of the door. He said, “Who are you, for 
my heart is set against you?” “I am Satan,” he replied, “you wanted to see me.” 
He said, “I have a question to ask you.” “Ask away!” He said: “Do you have any 
power over God's friends?” “No,” was the reply. “How is that?” I inquired. He 
said: “If want to snare them in this world, they fly to the next. If | want to catch 
them in the next world, they fly to the Lord Himself, where it is impossible for me 
to go.” Then he said: “O accursed one, who would believe that you could tell us 
about their secrets?” He replied, “True, but there is one occasion when I know 
what is manifested in them, and that is when, during a prayer-gathering, they fall 
into ecstasy.” Saying this, he disappeared. | 
The above dramatic narration cum its genre are similar to the conversation 

between God and Satan on Job in the Bible (Job 1:6-2:6), wherein both God and Satan 

are personified. 
The idea of angels comes to Islam from Zoroastrianism via Judeo-Christian Bible 

(cf. Ch 2. Syncretic Mystical Literature, 1.3.4.2. Angels or Subordinate Deities, p. 105). 

Sharafuddin’s following passage clearly brings out the concept of ‘angles’ and ‘Satan’: 

A person can attain the dignity of the archangels Gabriel or Michael in a flash, but 
he can just as suddenly appear to be like a dog or a pig! When there is knowledge 
and the illumination of wisdom, a man may become like an angel - “Lo, this is no 
man, but a blessed angel!” (Qur’an surah Yusuf 12:31)... But ifa person’s heart is 


completely under the influence of lust and his heart is in Satan’s nest, then he is 
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like a dog or a pig. “He is like a dog! Whether you attack it or ignore it, he still 

pants!” (Qur’an surah A/-An‘am 7:176).” 

Calling up spirits, both for good and for evil, was commonplace in the Kabbalah 
(cf. Ch 2. Syncretic Mystical Literature, 1.3.4.3. Spirits). This practice was a syncretic 
adaptation by the Kabbalah from Zoroastrianism, and then came into Sufism. 
Sharafuddin’s following anecdote elaborately brings out the role of spirits in Sufism: 

One day, Solomon emerged from his cell and stood outside. All the devils were 

busily engaged in their allotted tasks. He noticed that the Angel of Death arrived 

that moment with orders to the effect that he should take away his life. The 

Prophet Solomon said: ‘May I have a short respite?’ 

He replied: ‘No.’ 

He continued: ‘No even time enough to go to the women’s quarters and bid them 

farewell?’ 

“No.” 

‘May | sit down?’ 

“No.” 

The Prophet Solomon rested his blessed breast upon a staff and exclaimed, ‘God 

is Great.” The Angel of Death carried away his blessed soul. 

He continued: “The Prophet Solomon remained in this state for a whole year 

while the devils went about their own tasks and were engrossed in their own 

affairs. They thought that the Prophet Solomon was alive. All of them, out of awe 

of him, remained busily engaged but said to one another: ‘The prophet is spending 

a long time in worship.”” 


** Ibid, p. 77. 
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The Helpless One (i.e. Zain) enquired: “Weren't any of the bystanders or servants 
aware of this?” 
He replied: “Well, no. everybody thought that some divine revelation had been 
made manifest to the apostle of God and that he was engrossed in that. Afterwards 
white ants invaded the blessed staff, from bottom to the middle. It was no longer 
able to bear the weight of his blessed breast. The staff snapped. He tumbled to the 
ground. At that moment it was learned what the real situation was. After that, all 
the devils dispersed and loudly proclaimed that the prophet Solomon was dead.” 
Furthermore, the following anecdote tells the impact of the Zoroastrian Devil on 
Sharafuddin. From Zoroastrianism, the devil has made inroads into Sufism via Judeo- 
Christianity: 
In “Provisions for Souls” Wahb bin Munabbih® said: “In some earlier books | 
saw that the Devil had met Moses near Mount Sinai. Moses said to the Devil” 
‘What have you done by not prostrating before Adam?’ The Devil replied: ‘I did 
not want to disavow my claim. | would then become like you. | had claimed to 
love Him. That is why I prostrated before no one else. | was severely punished for 
this and accept the punishment. You claimed to love Him. He commanded you to 
look towards the mountain. If it stayed in its own place, then you would shortly 
see Him just as you saw it. If you were to lower your gaze from the mountain, 


then you would certainly see Him.”*’ 


°° paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Knwan-i Pur Ni‘Mat: A Table Laden with Good Things, \darah-i Adabiyat-i Delli, 
Delhi, 2009, pp. 3-4. 

®© Wahb bin Munabbih, as mentioned by Guillaume, was an early Muslim from Yemen who narrated the 
story of the origin of Christianity in that part of Arabia. 

*” Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), In Quest of God: Maneri’s Second Collection of 150 Letters, Gujarat Sahitya 
Prakash, Anand, 2004, p. 271. 
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Thus, Zoroastrian elements in Sharafuddin’s literature are evident. Besides fire, 
spiritual entities like angels, Satan, devil and spirits have been assimilated into 
Sharafuddin’s mystical literature. 


7. Syncretic Jewish Elements in Sharafuddin’s Literature 


Judaism, Christianity and Islam are three sisters of the one Semite family. Hence, 
there are a number of shared customs and traditions including literary genres. All the 
more, Judaism is the first among the rest, and so has greater influence on the other two 
than the contrary. Let us have a glance at some of the sycnretic literary elements found in 
Sharafuddin Maneri. To begin with, Jn Quest of God Sharafuddin writes: This sign was 
given: “He created Adam according to His image,” not by way of allegory or metaphor. 


“This is a great secret.”°* 


Adam, the first man created by God in His own image and 
likeness is a Judeo-Christian biblical figure (Genesis I-3), whom Islam incorporated into 
the Qur’an was later assimilated by Sufi literature. 
7.1. Covenant 

All the three Semitic religions, i.e. Judaism, Christianity and Islam, are known as 
covenantal religions - a covenant between God and man - which is found reflected in 
Sharafuddin’s literature as well. Islam calls these three Ah/e Hadith, i.e. People of the 
Book (Book of the Covenant.) The covenant concept has its origin in Judaism which has 
syncretically come into Sufism via Christianity. Covenant is the one central theme, to 


which Sharafuddin returns time and again, for, the Sufi this eternal covenant exists 


between God and the entire human race: 


* Ibid., pp. 222-223. 
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And (remember) when your Lord brought forth from the children of Adam, from 
their loins, their seed (or from Adam’s loin his offspring) and made them testify 
as to themselves (saying): “Am I not your Lord?” They said: “Yes, we bear 
witness.” (Qur'an, surah A/-A ‘raf 7:172) 

Commenting on the above passage Sharafuddin says that God asked ‘the seed’ of 
the children of Adam before their actual creation and made them testify of themselves. 
This covenantal Qur’anic verse is at the very heart of Sharafuddin’s conception of the 
Way to God, which became the leitmotif of his life, wherein the words ‘Am I not’ gave 
him so much pleasure that they were not erased through his entire lifetime. And so, he 
bursts into song: 

Your lovers have been intoxicated by “Am I not”! 

They have come, their heads swimming with “Am I not™! 

As they imbibe this wine and drink of its fragrance, 

“Am I not,” turns them into devotees of wine.” 

Sharafuddin says that the covenant is an expression of the paradox of the mystic’s 
life, wherein the pain involved is graphically expressed: 

“All the time the Beloved says, ‘Stay away, lest you be destroyed,’ but they say, 

‘we made an offering of our lives on the very first day. We have destroyed 

ourselves on the very first day. It would be better to die than to have to live 

without you. If we had to live without You, we would turn our faces towards 


: +370 
nothingness.” 


Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), The Way of the Sufi: Sharafuddin Maneri, \darah-i Adabiyat-i Delli, Delhi, 1987, 
pp. 204-5. 
” Ibid., p. 205. 
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In the above passage “we made an offering of our lives on the very first day’ 
refers to the first covenant. Thus, the Jewish concept of covenant is syncretically present 
in Sharafuddin’s literature as well. 

7.2. Monotheism (Tawhid) 

The word monotheism is derived from the Greek monos meaning ‘single’ and 
theos meaning ‘god.” Monotheism is the belief in the existence of one God or in the 
oneness of God. The English term was first used by Henry More (1614-87). Judaism is 
the first monotheistic religion with Christianity and Islam as its offshoots. Yahweh 
(Exodus 3:14, 6:3). the God of Judaism is strictly monotheistic. The very first 
commandment in the ‘Ten Commandments’ is a call to monotheism: 

And God spake all these words, saying, 

“Iam the LorD thy God, which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of 

the house of bondage. 

Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” (Exodus 20:1-3) 

The popular Jewish prayer “Shema Yisrael” states: Sh’ma Yisra'el Yahweh 
Eloheinu Yahweh Ehad, i.e. Hear O Israel, Yahweh is our God, Yahweh alone. 

Tawhid constitutes the first and foremost article of the Islamic profession of faith: 
“There is no god but God, and Mohammed is His Prophet.” The source of Tawhid is 
the Hebrew Bible, the Jewish scripture. Muslims believe that God is a single, indivisible 
being, with none being equal or related to him, which is reflected in Sharafuddin’s 
following lines: 

You agree it has been well said, “In the Essence 


Unity expels all attributions!” 
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Why should we join anything to Your Unity? 


You are both the Sought and the Seeker: what more can we say? 


Since you know and speak only of One, 


Why do you ask about two, three, and four? 

The letters 6 and f are on the same line as a 

Yet they combine to form “but” [idol], while a forms “Atlant”! 

The whole Islamic philosophy lies on five pillars - Shahada (profession of faith), 
Salat (prayer), Zakat (almsgiving), Sawm (fasting), and Hajj (pilgrimage to Mecca). 
However, Sharafuddin quotes one beloved of God who says if there is the first one 
(Tawhid), why other four?: 

Since there is only one God in both worlds, 

Why be occupied with four pillars? 

Pronounce One, desire One, and seek only One! 

See One, and speak of One and One alone!” 

Thus monotheism, staunchly a Jewish article of faith, syncretically became first of 
the five pillars of Islam, wherefrom into Sharafuddin’s mystical literature. 
7.3. Jewish Law (Halakhah) 

Halakhah is derived from the Hebrew root Hei-Lamed-Kaf, meaning ‘to go’, ‘to 
walk’ or ‘to travel.’ It is usually translated as ‘Jewish Law’ although literally it means 
‘the path that one walks.’ Judaism is not merely a set of beliefs about God, humans and 


the universe, but a comprehensive way of life, filled with rules and practices that affect 


™ Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, pp. 
170-71. 
” Ibid., p. 173. 
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every aspect of life. Halakhah contains 613 mitzvot, i.e. commandments that God gave to 

the Jews in the Torah, laws instituted by the rabbis, and customs. Hence, Judaism is 

known as the religion of law. 

In The Hundred Letters, in letter 25 “The Law and the Way” Sharafuddin says: 
At all times, according the exigencies of the particular people, prophets lay the 
foundation that governs and regulates that people, through the revelation of the 
Lord. The acceptance by the prophets of the divine utterances is called 
“revelation.” When they explain things on the basis of that revelation, it is called 
“invitation.” Those who listen to them and follow them form a “community.” The 
collection of commands and prohibitions, of principles and their institutionalized 
expressions comprise the “Law.” Following this path is called “submission.” 
Accepting the burden of all these matters is “Islam,” while showing constancy in 
all these matters is called “faith.” So, then, a Law is a path established and 
maintained by a prophet. The wide road is called a “Highway.” The Law should 
be a wide road, for many roads branch off from it; as the Prophet said, “My 
people will be divided into seventy-three different sects, among whom seventy- 


two will be deviations, and one the path to salvation.”” 


In the above passage, the terms ‘prophet’, ‘revelation’, ‘community’, ‘law’, 
‘commands and prohibitions’, etc. resemble the Jewish halakhah. Further, speaking about 
the Way (i.e. Sufi path) and the Law Sharafuddin says: 

The Way is a path that stems from the Law, which expounds divine Unity, purity, 

prayer, fasting, pilgrimage, the holy war, religious tax, together with other 


obligations and concerns, while the Way seeks the reality behind all these 


” Ibid., p. 101-102. 
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prescribed things... In short, everything that is connected with outward purity and 
sanctification pertains to the Law, while everything connected with inner 
purification and sanctification pertains to the Way... In general, the sbcanice of 
all that pertains to the senses comes under the ambit of the Law, while the 
observance of all that is concealed in the inner purity of the body has to do with 
the Way.” 

As halakhah is necessary for the Jewish way of life, so is Law for the Sufi Way, 
says Sharafuddin. According to him, the first task of the disciple is to follow the path of 
the Law. When he shows himself faithful in carrying out the conditions of the Law to its 
minutest prescriptions, and with utter fidelity, and also has spiritual resolve, then by 
virtue of his observance of the Law, and as a fruit of his high aspirations, the Way 
presents itself to him. This is the Way of the heart. Without the Law, no Way (i.e. Sufi 
Way) and Truth (divine Truth) will be revealed, says Sharafuddin in the following verse: 

Some there are who think that, without the Law or the Way, 

The whole path to Truth will be revealed to them. 

But, except through the Law, one cannot join the Way; 

Nor can truth be attained apart from the Way. 

All three are intimately bound to each other: 

No one can separate any from the others!”° 

As per Kashrut or Jewish dietary laws, the kosher animals, i.e. mammals and 
birds, to be eaten must be slaughtered in accordance with shechitah or ritual slaughtering 
(Deuteronomy 12:21). The Torah (Leviticus 7:26-27;17:10-14) prohibits consumption of 


”* Ibid., p. 102. 
” Ibid., p. 224. 
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blood, for, Judaism believes that the life of the animal is contained in the blood. Thus, it 
is necessary to remove all blood from the flesh of kosher animals. Similarly Sharafuddin 
says: “It has been related by certain sheikhs, and it is also the injunction of the Law, that 
if there is blood from east or west. then a believer would not taste of it. He would eat only 
what was lawful.””° 
Halakhic \iterature speaks about demons and in the age-old Jewish tradition, in 
Eastern Europe, dreams were regarded as a means to communicate with spiritual entities 
and with powers in the upper worlds, as well as with the dead. We can see such halakhic 
elements in Sharafuddin’s literature as well: 
It is related that the Commander of the Faithful, Ali, was one day passing along a 
road. The edge of one of his sandals landed on an ant, injuring it. The distress of 
that ant had an effect on the heart of Ali. He saw the ant writhing on the ground. 
Ali sat down in front of it, his heart filled with grief. A fit of trembling seized his 
limbs. He suddenly felt very weak. Somehow or other that wounded ant managed 
to retreat to its nest. Ali returned home with a grief-stricken heart. When night 
came, he saw Muhammad in a dream, crying out to him and saying, “O Ali, why 
do you not pay attention to what you are doing? Today the seven heavens were 
taken aback at your cruelty. That ant upon whom you trod was one of the 
righteous ones of the Lord. It experienced various kinds of joy in itself. From the 
very day it had been created the recitation of the rosary and praise of the Lord had 
never been omitted from its life, even for the twinkling of an eye, except at that 
moment when you placed your foot on it!” Ali related: “My heart was overcome 
by fear and trembling before the pride of the world! | said: “O Prophet, what 


”* Ibid., p. 269. 
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should | do? How should I go about this matter?” He replied: “O Ali, remain 

where you are! Calm down, for that very ant besought the Lord to pardon your 

fault, saying: ‘O God, You have placed great emphasis on a person’s intention in 

his actions, and Ali did not intend to hurt me as he strode along. Grant him 

peace!” The Prophet continued: “The ant interceded for you because you are an 

intrepid member of Our Court. You are tied to the saddle straps of its innate 

courtesy and thus were forgiven. O Ali, if the ant had not interceded on your 

behalf, then your self-respect, as far as this court is concerned, would have been 

lost. Do you know what this means? You can waive your own rights, but not 

those of your friends! Be on the alert, for there is no particle in creation upon 

which the pain of this saying has not alighted: 

Everything you see, whether black or white, 

Is busily at work in this great workshop. 

Just look at these particles, all astir, 

Praising Him by proclaiming His unity!”” 

Due to the great importance given to halakhah, Judaism was known as the 
‘Religion of Law.’ Sharafuddin gives similar importance to law, for, he says: 

The person who is both adorned with and tested by the commands of the Law, and 

who has given over the reins of his being into the hands of the Law, so that he 

turns in whatever direction the Law dictates to him, is the one who has brought 


his inclinations and desires under control.’® 


” Ibid., pp. 261-62. 
”* Ibid., p. 405. 
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7.4. External and Internal Purity 

Judaism observes strict purity norms: “For the Pharisees, and all the Jews, except 
they wash their hands oft, eat not, holding the tradition of the elders. And when they 
come from the market, except they wash, they eat not. And many other things there be, 
which they have received to hold, as the washing of cups, and pots, brasen vessels, and of 
tables.” (Mark 7:3-4) This purity has syncretically entered the Islamic world. For, the 
Qur’an says: “Islam is not the sort of religion that displays the beauty of its visage before 
every defiled and unwashed fellow, for none but the purified may touch.” (Qur’an surah 
Al-Wagi‘ah 56:79) Further, purity in Sufism plays an important role which Sharafuddin 
expresses thus: 

These two works are the foundation of this Way... The first task is to keep your 

external members clean of the stain of sin. The second is to keep your heart 

unsullied by the stain of blameworthy qualities. When you have acquired this 

external and internal purity, the secrets of the angelic realm will be revealed to 

you, like a refreshing draught. Just as Abraham saw angels in heaven and on 

earth, so will you have drunk the sherbet and donned the robe of, “God is good 

and accepts only the good.””” 

According to Sharafuddin, purity is of two kinds - external and internal. He says 
that just as prayer without purity of body cannot be correct, so too genuine mystical 
knowledge of the Lord without purity of heart is impossible. Just as clean water is 


required for purity of the body, so purity of heart is indispensible for true insight into the 


”? paul Jackson SJ (trans.), In Quest of God: Maneri’s Second Collection of 150 Letters, Gujarat Sahitya 
Prakash, Anand, 2004, p. 7. 
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Divine Unity.” “God loves those who repent. He loves the pure of heart.” (Qur’an surah 
Al-Baqarah 2:222): 

Knowing the divine Unity is not for dust and water; 

It requires something more: a clean heart and a pure soul!*° 

Sharafuddin confirms his strand on ‘purity’ by quoting Khwaja Bayazid: 
“Whenever any thought of the world enters my heart, | cleanse myself, and whenever 
thought about the world to come enters my heart, | take a bath.”*' Cleansing because the 
world is polluted and any thought about it is polluting. In the life to come there is carnal 
desire, and one must get relief from that ceremonial pollution. 
7.5. Predestination vs divine fore-knowledge 

Belief in predestination is one of the articles of Islamic faith. The Qur’an says: 
“He guides whom He will and leads astray whom He will.” (Qur’an surah Fatir 35:8) 
“Some are hindered from attaining any knowledge of the Almighty. God sealed their 
hearts.” (Qur’an surah Al-Bagarah 2:7) “The words of God cannot be changed.” (Qur’an 
surah Yunus 10:64) “Nothing befalls us except that which God has decreed for us.” 
(Qur’an surah At-Taubah 9:51). “And whosoever Allah wills to guide, He opens his 
breast to Islam; and whomsoever He wills to send astray, He makes his breast closed and 
constricted, as if he is climbing up to the sky. Thus Allah puts the wrath on those who 
believe not.” (Qur’an surah Al-An‘am 6:125) “The one who, from the beginning is 
fortunate has been blessed from his mother’s womb. Such a person is given the key to 
bliss, whereas the one who, from the beginning is unfortunate, has been born accursed... 
This is the decree of the great, wise God.” (Qur’an surah Fussilat 41:12). 


: Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, p. 117. 
Ibid., p. 118. 
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Islam believes that everything is preordained in the mothers’ womb itself. In 
letters 76 and 77 of The Hundred Letters, Sharafuddin deals with predestination: 
“If you have looked at yourself or at someone else, then it is said, ‘If you have 
made anyone an associate, all your works will be burnt up.’ And if you want to 
have a little profit in your heart, it is said: ‘Undoubtedly at every moment a 
protector has been assigned to you.’ If you desire any rank in your heart, it is said, 
‘He knows the hidden secrets of the heart.’ If he flees and hides somewhere, it is 
said: ‘There is no place he can escape to.’ If he still flees, calamity befalls him, 
‘All have to return in His direction.’ If he abandons everything and sits helplessly, 
he hears, ‘I will show those who have striven for My sake My own Way.’ If he 
tries to exert himself, he hears: ‘He distributes His mercy to whomsoever He 
chooses.’ If anyone despairs, it is said, ‘Don’t despair of God’s mercy.’ If, on 
becoming filled with hope, you grow fearless, it is said, “Are those people 
protected from God’s ordering?’ And if he cries out, it is said, “It can’t be asked 
why He did such and such!" 
Syncretically assimilating the story of the First Fall of Adam from the Torah into his 
literary ambit, Sharafuddin develops it further, giving it the colour and flavor of Islamic 
predestination: 
It is related that Moses said: “O Adam, a cloth filled with delicacies was 
presented to you. Why did you stretch out your hand to the wheat?” Adam 
replied: “You must have read in the Torah that before I was created, this had 
already been written about me. How can you blame me?” Moses replied: “Then 


*? paul Jackson SJ (trans.), The Way of the Sufi: Sharafuddin Maneri, \darah-i Adabiyat-i Delli, Delhi, 1987, 
p. 214. 
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why did you explain, ‘My lord, | am guilty of oppression?’” “My enemy had 
routed me,” he explained, “and had proofs; my only approach to the threshold was 
to confess, ‘My Lord, I am guilty of oppression,’ for nobody can approach Him 
by means of arguments.” Someone said to a beloved one: “First He ordains sin for 
me and then sends His punishment upon me.” “Yes,” replied the other, “that’s 
what it’s like! One cannot even find time to draw breadth!”"** 

Further, through an anecdote Sharafuddin proves his point: One day the messenger 
Adam saw the Devil and said: “O accursed one, what is this you have done to me?” He 
replied: “O Adam, who did to me what I did to you?” it has been well put thus: 

The Eternal Fowler who placed the grain in the snare 

Caught a bird, and gave its name as ‘Adam.” 

All good or evil which occurs in the world 

He himself does, yet pretends people have done it 

Sharafuddin quotes a Sufi: “It was the question of fate and predestination that 
killed us!”*° 

If someone is raised to the heights of heaven, it happens apart from any action or 

work; and if anyone is dragged down to the depths of hell, it happens apart from 

any offence or sin. Muhammad, the Apostle of God, was lifted to the heights of 

heaven quite apart from any action or work of devotion on his part, even before he 

came into existence. Abu Jahl®° was banished to the depths of hell quite apart 


from any offence or crime on his part, even before he came into existence. Umar 


®3 paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, p. 338. 
* paul Jackson SJ (trans.), In Quest of God: Maneri’s Second Collection of 150 Letters, Gujarat Sahitya 
Prakash, Anand, 2004, p. 27. 

85 paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, p. 167. 
*° Abu Jahl was a Meccan leader opposed to Mohammed. He was killed in the battle of Badr in 624. 
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was accepted by God while in an idol-temple, while Abi ibn Sulul, a hypocrite 

living in a mosque, was rejected.*’ 

Explaining the above passage Sharafuddin says that when a scribe writes ‘b’ on 
his paper, it cannot become a ‘q° or an ‘f. If the creation of an Abu Jah! has been 
decreed, he cannot become an Abu Yazid.** 

Situations can never prove fruitful for a person of ill-fortune: 

It is not possible to display states to one and all. 

If the circling heavens have sown sorrow for us, 

In no state will happiness be reached.*” 

Sharafuddin narrates a tale from Ibrahim Adham”’: 
Someone said to Khwaja Ibrahim Adham: “I want to hear something from you 
about knowledge of the path.” He replied: “My son, for a long time I have been 
lamenting over my own condition.” He was asked the reason for this. He 
answered: “Because when the angel who fashioned me in my mother’s womb 
completed his task he enquired of God if he should write a happy or wretched end 
for me. | don’t know what reply he received. When the Angel of Death inquired 
of God whether he should snatch away my soul to felicity or wretchedness, | 


don’t know what the answer was. On the Day of Resurrection, when the angel 


*” paul Jackson SJ (trans.), In Quest of God: Maneri’s Second Collection of 150 Letters, Gujarat Sahitya 
Prakash, Anand, 2004, p. 160. 

= Bayazid Bistami, the famous Sufi. 

*° Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), In Quest of God: Maneri’s Second Collection of 150 Letters, Gujarat Sahitya 
Prakash, Anand, 2004, p. 237. 

*» Ibrahim Ibn Adham (d. 790 or so) was reputed to have been a prince of Balkh who renounced his royal 
inheritance and became an eminent Sufi. He became the subject of many pious tales. 
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will ask God whether he will lead me off to paradise or to hell, | don’t know what 
the answer will be.””| 
Sharafuddin confirms predestination theory by narrating yet another Sufi tale: 

A certain people was in search of Him day and night. The reply they received was 

this: “Your seeking has been rejected; the road has been closed!” Another group 

turned their face away from the path and walked heedlessly, according to their 
own desires. A voice came from the Unseen: “God invites them to the abode of 

peace!” (Qur’an surah Yunus 10:25)” 

Sharafuddin’s idea of predestination is clearly spelt out in the following verse: 

At times You lend forth a friend from an idol-temple: 

At times You turn a stranger into a friend. 

At times from a house producing veritable jewels 

You produce an Abu Talib, given over to stones.”? 

Judaism doesn’t believe in predestination. But Psalm 139 “God’s Omnipresence 
and Omniscience™ has overtones which suggest divine fore-knowledge rather than 
predestination: 

O LORD, thou hast searched me, and known me. 

Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising: 

thou understandest my thought afar off. 


Thou compassest my path and my lying down, 


** paul Jackson SJ (trans.), In Quest of God: Maneri’s Second Collection of 150 Letters, Gujarat Sahitya 
Prakash, Anand, 2004, p. 101. 


” Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, p. 245. 
* Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), In Quest of God: Maneri’s Second Collection of 150 Letters, Gujarat Sahitya 
Prakash, Anand, 2004, p. 161. One ‘friend ‘ alluded to is Abraham, and the distinguished ‘house’ is that of 
Mohammed, whose uncle was Abu Talib. He was the guardian, but he did not become a Muslim. 
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and art acquainted with all my ways. 

For there is not a word in my tongue, 

but, lo, O LORD, thou knowest it altogether. 
Thou hast beset me behind and before. 

and laid thine hand upon me. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for me: 

it is high, | cannot attain unto it. 

Whither shall 1 go from thy Spirit? 

Or whither shall | flee from thy presence? 
If | ascend up into heaven, thou art there: 

if | make my bed in hel. behold. thou art there. 
If | take the wings of the morning, 

and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea: 
even there shall thy hand lead me. 

and thy right hand shall hold me. 

Is I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me: 
even the night shall be light about me. 

Yea. the darkness hideth not from thee: 

but the night shineth as the day: 

the darkness and the light are both alike to thee. 
For thou hast possessed my reins: 

thou hast covered me in my mother’s womb. 


| will praise thee: for | am fearfully and wonderfully made: 
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marvelous are they works: 
and that my soul knoweth right well. 
My substance was not hid from thee 
when I was made in secret. 
and curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth. 
Thine eyes did see my substance, yet being unperfect: 
and in thy book all my members were written. 
which in continuance were fashioned. 
when as yet there was none of them. 
How precious also are thy thoughts unto me, O God! 
How great is the sum of them! 
If | should count them. they are more in number than the sand: 
when | awake. | am stil] with thee. 
Sharafuddin quotes the story of Joseph, the Jewish biblical character, viewing it in 
the light of predestination: 
~ Consider the story of the messenger Joseph. While still a mere lad and sinless he 
was thrown into a well by his brothers. The old father of the messenger was sorely 
distressed at this separation, nor merited by any offence. He was then lifted out of 
the well and sold into slavery. Then Zulaikha sent him on his way. He was then 
taken away and ended up as a servant of the king, while his brothers, after that sin 
of theirs, ended up in the exalted position of having the crown of prophethood 


placed on their heads. How can this be fully comprehended?... O brother, 
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whenever a scribe writes the letter gaf on a piece of paper it doesn’t turn out as 

kaf. Similarly, when he writes kaf it certainly doesn’t become gaf.”* 

Sharafuddin explains predestination through an anecdote related to Solomon - the 
son of King David, the famous Jewish king. This anecdote too isn’t in the Jewish Nebiim 
(Jewish Prophetic Literature) but an extended development by Sharafuddin to suit his 
mystical literary purpose: 

Once the angel of death had been sent to the court of Solomon. He sat close by a 
man and stared fixedly at him. The man grew frightened. When the angel 
disappeared, the man begged Solomon that he would command the wind to carry 
him off to the west. Solomon bade the wind do so. Then the angel of death 
reappeared in the court. Solomon asked him why he had gazed so pointedly at the 
poor man. “I was commanded to take his life in an hour, in the west,” replied the 
angel. “I saw him here and was astonished. How could this be? The command had 
been to take him in the west, but only an hour was left to him, so | came and 
gazed at him in order that he might take fright and request you to have the wind 
bear him off.” That action, therefore, was not without purpose!” 

Through another Sufi anecdote on Balaam - a Jewish biblical character (Numbers 22- 
24) - which too isn’t in Jewish literature but an extended development by Sharafuddin - 
he confirms his strand on predestination. He says that Balaam, son of Beor was seated on 
his prayer mat for four hundred years, yet he was finally commanded to be removed from 
the Royal Presence. He had been rejected. Sharafuddin says that it is God who gives 
grace to whom He wills. For, God has required that there will be a group that goes to hell. 


94. 
ibid., p. 167. 
*° paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, p. 76. 
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He restrains them from doing good deeds and puts into their heart the idea that works are 
not necessary, and that bliss and misery have been ordained from the beginning.” Misery 
exists because it was thus construed at the very beginning. 

From the flock the wolf takes the sheep he wants; 

The wilderness puts each shepherd to the test.”” 

Sharafuddin doesn’t fully approve of the Islamic predestination theory, wherein 
man is just a pawn! However, he accepts Jewish theory of divine fore-knowledge 
acknowledging God’s surpassing greatness, which to him, is of supreme importance. He 
sums up: “The one who does all this is merciful and compassionate!””* He further says 
that in some mysterious way man’s free-will is both affirmed as existing and yet 
subsumed by the divine will. Mystery, not contradiction, forms the heart of his teaching. 
All the more, being a Muslim he also subsists the Islamic predestination theory, for he 
says, “Look, the verdict has already been written down and the unseen Judge has signed 
it!’ He quotes Prophet Mohammed’s advice to the companions: 

“...1f eternal bliss has been allotted to you, then good works also have been 
decreed!” The meaning of this statement is that fortune and misfortune are related 
to devotion and sin, just as good health and death are related to eating well and 


starving. All those who were ordained, from the very beginning, to die of hunger 


simply do not find enough food to eat, whereas those destined for plenty become 


*° The inherent tension between Sharafuddin’s exposition of Asharite theological views on predestination 
and his own experience of God as the Merciful and Compassionate One, echoed repeatedly in his citation 
of the Quranic verse: “Don’t despair of God’s mercy” (Qur’an surah Az-Zumar 39:53) 

*” Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, p. 118. 
°° paul Jackson SJ (trans.), The Way of the Sufi: Sharafuddin Maneri, |\darah-i Adabiyat-i Delli, Delhi, 1987, 
p. 214. 

*° Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, p. 37. 
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landlords and traders. Those destined to die in the west will find the way to the 

east closed to them. They will not be able to proceed in any other direction.'”” 
7.6. Transmigration of souls or Metempsychosis in Sharafuddin’s Literature 

As we have seen “Book of Brightness”, a major twelfth century Kabbalah text, for 
the first time introduced metempsychosis into Judaism, i.e. the passing of souls into 
successive bodily forms. or the belief that the souls of the deceased return to this world 
reincarnating in different forms - in human body, in animals, or in inanimate objects (cf. 
Transmigration of souls or Metempsychosis, p. 123). Further, dybbuk, i.e. connection 
between two worlds - present and hereafter - magical trait was emerged in Hasidism (cf. 
Transmigration or Reincarnation and Exorcism in Hasidism or Hasidic Judaism, p. 141), 
wherein the evil spirit of a deceased person is believed to have taken possession of 
another human body and communicate through it. 

As in Judaism, metempsychosis is not only alien, but also antithetical to Islam. 
All the more, as the Jewish mystical schools Kabbalah and Hasidism have assimilated it, 
so has it sycnretically made inroads into Sufism, wherefrom into Sharafuddin. In The 
Hundred Letters he narrates the conversations with the dead: 

It is also related that a group of the sons of Israel was passing by a cemetery. They 

prayed to God Almighty that He might revive one of the dead so that they might 

question him. Lo, one dead man rose up from his grave and, between his eyes, 

was the mark of his repeated prostrations. He said, “O men, what do you want of 

me? It is fifty years now since I tasted death, but its bitterness has not yet departed 

from my heart!” Imam Auza’‘i has related this: “I was told that a dead man is 

afflicted by death till the moment he is raised from the grave”... It is also related 
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that when the soul of the prophet Moses reached the Divine Presence, God asked: 
“Moses, how did you find death?” He asked this question, even though He is fully 
aware of what it is like. Moses replied: “I found my soul was like a sparrow, and 
in such a state as though it had been fried in a pan but did not receive the relief of 
101 


death, nor was it released so that it might fly away. 


Further, through anecdotes Sharafuddin communicates that a mystic is bestowed 


with special grace by which he can see the invisible lower soul taking different forms - 


human and animal: 
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It is related that Sheikh Abu Ali Siyah said: “I once saw my lower soul in the 
form of a pig. Someone snatched a hair from it and gave it to me. | bound it to a 
tree and resolved to destroy it. ‘O Abu Ali.’ it called out to me, ‘do not kill me, 
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for | am a soldier of God. You cannot destroy me.’” Khwaja Muhammad Nuri 
said: “One day | saw my lower soul in the form of a baby fox that came out of my 
mouth. I understood that this was my lower soul. | flung it beneath my feet and, 
the more I stomped on it, the bigger and stronger it grew. I said: ‘All things are 
destroyed by wounds and affliction, yet you thrive on them.’ It replied: ‘this is 
because | am made differently. What is affliction for another is comfort for me!’” 
Sheikh Abu Abbas said: “One day | entered my house and saw a yellow dog. 
When | tried to chase it out, it ran under my skirt and disappeared.” Sheikh Abul 
Qasim Gurgani said: “I saw it in the form of a serpent.” Another dervish said: “I 
saw my lower soul in the form of a mouse. | asked: ‘Who are you?’ It replied: ‘1 


am the destruction of the heedless and the salvation of the friends. If | were not 


with the latter - realize that my existence is a trial for them - they would grow 


Ibid., pp. 409-10. 
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proud of their own purity and boast of their deeds when they see the extent of 
their sanctity, comprehension of secrets, and stability in devotion! Pride and spirit 
of self-sufficiency would begin to appear in them. When, however, they see me at 
either side, then they are washed clean of all such temptations!”"! 
Sharafuddin quotes a verse which clearly states the impact of reincarnation on Sufism: 

The treasure is in the hold, the ship is the talisman, 

Finally, the talisman of the body will be destroyed. 

You will find the treasure when the talisman has passed away: 

You will come to life when your body is no more. 

After that, your life will have a different talisman, 

When your life as ceased, you will acquire another body. 

Sew up your lips! Do not inquire about footstool and throne! 

Even if you want to ask but a little about them - do not! 

No one knows completely even a particle of creation: 

A little you ask, a little you say; then your life is over!'"’ 

Mount Sinai plays a significant role in the Jewish religious cum literary tradition. 
For, on that mountain God made a covenant with the Israelites (or Jews) and gave Ten 
Commandments to Moses. Being mystical, Sharafuddin speaks metaphorically of Mount 


Sinai and Moses - a direct spell of the syncretic Jewish mystical literature on 


Sharafuddin: Do you think there is only one Mount Sinai in the world? Or only one 


”? Ibid., p. 332. 
»°? Ibid., p. 331. 
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Moses? Your body is Mount Sinai. Your heart is Moses! The strength of both lies in this: 


“Surely | am God!”'™ 
8. Syncretic Christian Elements in Sharafuddin’s Literature 


As we have seen, Sufism grew out of Christian monastic mysticism (cf. Christian 
Influence on Sufi Literature, p. 230), which has cast immense impact on its literature, and 
Sharafuddin is no exception. There are myriad conceptual ideas inherent in Sharafuddin’s 
literature incorporated from Christian religious-cum-mystical treasures. 

8.1. Qur’anic Exegesis 

As the word Qur’an means ‘recite’, it was understood to be recited and so wasn’t 
open for exegesis. Biblical exegesis is a Christian methodology to interpret the Bible, 
which is quite a late entry into Islam. While discussing with his teacher Abu Tau’ama on 
‘whether we can see God in this life’. Sharafuddin recalls: 

I had heard so in Bengal, from Amir Fazil Balkhi. The Balkhis are quite capable 

exegetes and traditionalists, and they handle Quranic exegesis with particular 

skill. Once Amir Fazil Balkhi was explaining some verses of the Quran when he 
came to the verse dealing with the vision of God. This very point - whether we 
can see God or not - arose. He said, “No, for the reason that the world is the abode 
of transitoriness, whereas vision leads to immortality and any passing away 
becomes impossible, for ‘Everything in this world is transitory.” Hence, there is 


no vision here, and that concludes the matter.'”° 
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Moreover, ‘passing away” (fana’) found in the above excerpt is a Christian concept by 
origin and nature (cf. ‘Passing away” [Fana’] and ‘Survival’ [Baga’], p. 243), which has 
entered Sharafuddin via Sufi literature. 
8.2. Theophany (Tajally) in Sharafuddin’s Literature 
Theophany is the divine voice representing God’s manifestation - a part of the 
apocalyptic genre of literature with its roots in the Judeo-Christian Bible - which has 
come into Sharafuddin through Sufi literature (cf. Theophany (Tajally) in Sufi Literature, 
p. 241). Sharafuddin deployed this literary genre in his writings which is clearly spelt out 
in the following literary piece: 
“Abu Ali Siyah said: ‘One day, according to the sacred tradition, | was shaving 
my pubic hair.’ I said to myself: ‘O Ali, this is the member which is the root of all 
lust, and has thrown you into so many calamities. Get rid of it, so that you might 
acquire release from its wickedness!” I heard a voice which said: ‘O Ali, you are 
encroaching on My domain. One member is not of greater dignity than another in 
My estimation. If you yourself get rid of it, | can place in every hair of your body 
what I have placed in only one member.”'° 
Not only the theophanic genre, but also the above idea - ‘one member is not of 
greater dignity than another’ - is the biblical adaptation from the First Letter of St Paul to 
Corinthians 12:12-26 “Unity and diversity in one body”: 
For as the body is one and has many members, but all the members of that one 
body, being many, are one body, so also is Christ. For by one Spirit ue were all 
baptized into one body - whether Jews or Greeks, whether slaves or free - and 
have all been made to drink into one Spirit. For in fact the body is not one 
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member but many. If the foot should say. “Because | am not a hand, I am not of 
the body,” is it therefore not of the body? And if the ear should say, “Because | 
am not an eye, | am not of the body,” is it therefore not of the body? If the whole 
body were an eye, where would be the hearing? If the whole were hearing, 
where would be the smelling? But now God has set the members, each one of 
them, in the body just as He pleased. And if they were all one member, 
where would the body be? But now indeed there are many members, yet one 
body. And the eye cannot say to the hand, “I have no need of you”; nor again the 
head to the feet, “I have no need of you.” No, much rather, those members of the 
body which seem to be weaker are necessary. And those members of the body 
which we think to be less honorable, on these we bestow greater honor; and our 
unpresentable parts have greater modesty, but our presentable parts have no need. 
But God composed the body, having given greater honor to that part which lacks 
it, that there should be no schism in the body, but hat the members should have 
the same care for one another. And if one member suffers, all the members suffer 
with if; or if one member is honored, all the members rejoice with it. 
The above idea is further elaborated in Sharafuddin’s following passage: 

“The form and mould which you see with limbs and joints contains no dangers. It 
is a mount which bears the burdens of the commands of religion... it should not 
be troubled at all. If, however, it decides to wander off the road of religion, then 
rain the whip of self-struggle upon it, so that it might return to the road. The limit 
of the form is this: if someone pricks himself in one of his bodily members with 


the point of a needle and says, ‘I am punishing my lower self,’ it would be a sin in 
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the eyes of God Almighty. This fault is a result of great ignorance but, in his 
foolishness, the ascetic thinks it is a wonderful work. One should be careful not to 
go beyond the limits prescribed by sound knowledge, for your mount is 
precious.” ("7 

The mortification of flesh in the above passage - ‘punishing one’s lower self by 
pricking oneself in one of his bodily members with the point of a needle’ - is an 
adaptation from the Christian practice of monastic ‘discipline’ like using foot-chains 
pricking the flesh, wearing metal waist-belt, self-flagellation, sleeping on bed of nails, 
eating ash-mixed food, etc. (cf. Christian Influence on Sufi Literature, p. 230). Though 
Sharafuddin opposes ‘discipline’ or mortification of the flesh, the passage indicates that 
such a practice was prevalent among ascetics. 

Coming to theophany, Sharafuddin says that an earnest effort to master one’s 
carnal soul is a necessary precondition for divine manifestations. According to him, self- 
struggle is not an end in itself, but it opens the way to divine illuminations. Sufis who 
sought God through ascetical practices were granted divine manifestations. One cannot 
be filled with God as long as he is filled with self. Sharafuddin’s “The Perfect Formula” 
says that ‘to have union with God one has to pass beyond the confines of his human 
nature.’ For, God has to be disclosed to the inner vision, which is beyond the physical 
vision, and indeed, beyond his natural intellectual vision as well. Of course, this is the 
Christian mystical theology with Platonic overtones, which Sharafuddin has assimilated 
into his mystical literature, and it gets confirmed when he quotes: When Khwaja Bayazid 


inquired, in intimate converse with God, “My God, what is the way to thee?” a voice 
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from heaven gave this reply: “Pass by your selfish soul and come!” '°* Further, 
Sharafuddin quotes Abu Bakr Furak, who, when decided to go all by himself and give 
himself up wholly to devotion in some mountainous region, heard a voice: “O Abu Bakr, 
since you have been enlightened by God Almighty about so many matters of advantage to 
people, why have you abandoned God’s slaves?” He returned and once again began to 
reside among people. '” In The Hundred Letters, the second letter written on 
“Repentance” Sharafuddin says: 

He then heard a voice within him say, “You submitted yourself to Me and | 

forgave you your sins. Again you were unfaithful and spurned Me. Now I have 


; . , : : walt 
given you time to repent. If you wish to return, | shall receive you in peace.”!!° 


Sharafuddin gives an anecdote which confirms his belief in the divine voice or 
theophany: 
Someone was in a wilderness, perishing from thirst and saying: “There are so 
many oceans of water, and here am I perishing with thirst!” A voice from the 
Unknown was heard to say: “I have thrown so many prophets and saints into a 
destructive wilderness and, at My own good pleasure, have destroyed them, 
showing My power by having some crows pick their eyes out of their sockets! If 
anyone wishes to raise his voice to object, then | shall place this seal of 


punishment on his tongue: ‘He cannot be questioned about what He does’ (Qur’an 


*°8 Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), In Quest of God: Maneri’s Second Collection of 150 Letters, Gujarat Sahitya 


Prakash, Anand, 2004, p. 30. 
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surah Al-Anbiya’ 21:23). “All crows belong to Me! AIl righteous men are Mine 

too! Who can interfere with Us?"!" 

All the above theophanies include one-way communication - from the divine to 
the human. But Sharafuddin’s following anecdotes have a two-way communication, 
which is a ‘conversation’ between the divine and the human: 

A man asked God for a son. A hermaphrodite was born to him. He said: ““O God, | 

asked You for a son, but You have given me a hermaphrodite.” He heard a voice: 

“I know how to give, but you do not know how to ask!”...Once Khwaja Junaid 

had a fever. He prayed: “O God, restore me to health!” A voice was heard: “Why 

do you impose yourself between you and Me? Do you think I do not know what 
should be done on your behalf? This worry is for others, not for you!!! 

The theophanic conversation is apparent in Sharafuddin’s narration of Shibli’s 
experience: 

The voice of God came: “What is it that you desire? And who is your beloved?” 

A cry arose: “You are our Beloved!” There was a voice from heaven that said, 

“Undoubtedly it is you who are My loved ones and My friends!” 8 

Usually, in Christianity and also in Sharafuddin, theophany is between the two 
worlds - celestial and terrestrial. However, at times it takes place within the celestial 
world itself, i.e. between God, angels and so on, which is clearly brought out in the 
following creation account: 


There was an uproar in the kingdom when the turn of the richly endowed Adam 


came. The angels said: “What has happened, that so many thousands of years of 
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our praising and glorifying God have been thrown to the wind, whereas this 
creature of clay has been exalted and raised above us?” A voice said: “Do not 
look at his form of clay! Look rather at the sacred trust given to him! ‘He loves 
them, and they love Him*” (Quran surah A/l-Ma‘idah 5:54). The fire of love has 
been enkindled within their hearts and a voice came, saying, “Might and victory 
belong to God!” Thereupon all hearts were consumed by fire; everyone melted in 
the intensity of love. What is this? Just as He is not restricted, neither is His 
work!!!4 


Further, Sharafuddin’s following passage vividly brings out theophany in the 


celestial world between the spiritual entities: 


When the Devil fell, Gabriel and Michael wept for some time. A voice came: 
“What is the matter with you that you are weeping so profusely? He himself 
knows what is happening.” They said: “O Lord, we cannot be saved from Your 
deception.” A reply came: “You should both be wise! Don’t feel safe from My 
deception!” Behold the One who has no need!''° 


Still, here is an extra-Qur’anic literary piece by Sharafuddin having triangular 


theophany - God, Archangel Gabriel and the human devotee: 
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One auspicious evening an order reached the Archangel Gabriel, “Go down to the 
world tonight and have a look around!” He went and found everyone sound 
asleep, except for an old man who was an idol worshiper. He was sitting in front 
of an idol, lost in worship, with his head bowed low. With great devotion he was 


soliciting the idol for things he needed. Gabriel wanted the divine command to 
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destroy this man and thus wipe his defiling presence from the face of the earth. “O 
Gabriel,” said a heavenly voice, “even if he does not recognize Me as his Lord, 
still | consider him one of my slaves!” On another auspicious evening an address 
came to Gabriel, “Go tonight also and see who is asleep and who is awake.” 
Gabriel went and saw, standing on one leg, in the niche of a mosque, and plying 
the Lord with a hundred petitions, the same old man, “Do you recognize him?” 
asked the voice. “He is the one who was lost in prayer before the idol. Today, a 
stranger has become a friend, and one ignorant of Me has become filled with 
knowledge of Me.”!'® 

Thus, as in Christianity, Sharafuddin too deploys various theophanic literary 
genres to communicate divine manifestations cum illuminations to the humans, which, 
the critics perceive to be a means to impose human precepts with divine sanctions - a 
syncretic mystical literary phenomenon. 
8.3. ‘Passing away’ (Fana’) and ‘Survival’ (Baga’) 
In Sufism fana’ is ‘passing away’ or ‘dissolution’ or ‘annihilation’ of the human 
attributes (sifat), which dwell in the Ego, so that one is alive only in God. The essence of 
Jana’ is that the Sufi possesses nothing, nor is himself possessed by anything. ‘Die to self 
and rise in Christ’ is the popular Christian saying wherein one must die to one’s natural 
self, thus rise in the Spirit. The concepts of fana' and baqa’ have syncretically come into 
Sharafuddin from Christianity via Sufi literature, which is evident when he says: 

The Prophet has said: “I recognized my Lord by means of my Lord.” Jesus the 

Prophet also said: “A man cannot be reckoned among the host of angels in heaven 
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and on earth, that is, those who have attained divine illumination, unless he be 

born again!”! "7 

‘Being born again’ is nothing but dying to one’s self (fana’), thus live or have 
‘survival’ (baga’) in the Spirit. Sharafuddin’s above passage syncretically reflects the 
biblical episode of Jesus and Nicodemus: 

Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, verily. | say unto thee, except a man be 

born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. Nicodemus saith unto him, How 

can a man be born when he is old? Can he enter the second time into his mother’s 
womb, and be born? Jesus answered, Verily, verily, | say unto thee, except a man 
be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. 

(John 3:3-6) 

Sharafuddin says that those who ‘pass away’ (fana’) from their natural self and 
‘survive’ (baga’) in the Spirit are saints who are recognized only by God: “The saints 
dwell under My domes. Except for Me, no one can recognize them.” 

Those who travel along this Way live by the life of Another; 

The birds flying in His air come from the nest of Another. 

Do not look at them with your earthly eye, since they 


Belong neither to this world nor the next but Another.''® 
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Having influenced by Greek philosophy Christian theology said. ‘die to self and 


rise in Christ.” Accordingly Sharafuddin said, ‘to reach the ultimate destiny one has to 


destroy one’s ‘self””: 


Long ago it was said: “This Way is such that you cannot reach your destination 
unless you destroy yourself.” The resting place, as far as the faith is concerned, is 
the destruction of one’s animal soul. First destroy yourself, then set out along this 
road! Otherwise, take your troubles and get out of the way of those who are 
119 


heading toward God, that the manly might enter 


In the following verse Sharafuddin calls the mystics on the Way to abandon their 


self, i.e. destroy one’s self: 


. Abandon yourself; then set out along the Way of faith! 
This infidel soul is an idol; fling it on the ground! 

Set out on the road, if you are a man of the Way! 

Having set out, sacrifice yourself on His Way! 

If you are told, “Risk your head along this Way of Mine!” 
Then rejoice, and fling the sash off your turbaned head! '*° 


Sharafuddin says that the Sufi who dies to self (fana’) and obtains a new form of 


existence (baqa’) is absorbed in and affirmed by God Himself: 


At every moment that a Sufi dies, only to obtain a new form of existence, coming 
further under the control of desire of self-effacement and absorption in God. From 
that effacement one goes for a different type of stroll in the Divine World, under 


the influence of a strong yearning. “God effaces or establishes whatever He 
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pleases” (Qur'an surah Ar-Ra‘d 13:39). At every step absorption and affirmation 
are obtained, so that the Sufi celebrates two feasts there: one that of absorption, 
and the other a feast of affirmation. At this stage, it is fitting that he should be 
called “the Spirit of God™ or “the Word of God”; such a title will become like a 
robe that fits him perfectly. '*' 

Sharafuddin’s following couplet expresses that through the destruction of ‘self 
one can achieve absorption and affirmation: 

In one breathe the Sufis celebrate two feasts, 

While spiders tear flies to pieces!'”” 

Sharafuddin confirms fana’ and baga’ by quoting Abraham, who is the father of 
faith for all the three Semitic religions - Judaism, Christianity and Islam - which are also 
called as Abrahamic religions: “This is what Abraham, the Friend of God, meant when he 
said: Look at me! I cannot take any rest except with You; nor do | see anything but You; 
nor do I hope in anyone except You: nor do I fear anyone except You!”!”? Further, 
Sharafuddin quotes Prophet Mohammed thus: 

The Messenger said: “There is no rest for the believer, except in the vision of 

God. Deprived of this he will die!” The condition imposed on the traveler is that 

he should not rest content till he attains the One Known. Nor should he rest 

content in such knowledge! Though he might know much, he should seek after 
more. Having drunk deeply of the wine of knowledge from the cup of love, he 


still wants more: His drinking merely whets his thirst. 


If | saw You a thousand times a day, 
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| would still want yet another glimpse! '~* 

Actually, the Judeo-Christian Bible doesn’t have the above words of Abraham at 
all. For, the Qur’an has incorporated a plethora of passages from the Judeo-Christian 
Bible, however, with some manipulations here and there to suit the purpose - old wine in 
new wineskins. | am of the opinion that this is Sharafuddin’s mystical reading of 
Abraham. The words are rather attributed to St Augustine (354-430 A.D.), who had said 
in his Confessions (Lib 1,1-2,2.5.5: CSEL 33, 1-5): "You have made us for yourself, O 
Lord, and our heart is restless until it rests in you.” Thus, it is the syncretic assimilation 
by Sharafuddin from St Augustine into his mystical literature. For he says, “Anyone who 


'25 Also “Rest is forbidden for the hearts of 


loves Me cannot be at peace with any other!” 
God’s friends.”!*° The following verse brings it out succinctly: 
Everyone who seeks the realm of solitude, 
And he who desires the abode of Unity, 
Should not find repose within himself, 
Nor should he acquire embellishment without! 
If revelation, for you. becomes confined to the body, 
Then make of such revelation a shoe, and beat yourself on the head! 
A cringing dog goes in search of bones. 
he 


While the tiger cub seeks living prey 


Further, Sharafuddin’s couplet also expresses the same idea beautifully: 
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Until the Friend displayed His beauty, 
My poor heart found not a moment’s peace! sa 
‘Passing away” (fana’) and ‘survival’ (baga’) for Sharafuddin is not in body but 
in Spirit. That is, when one ‘passes away’ to one’s self, he ‘survives’ (baga’) to his 
spiritual self, which, for Sharafuddin is the true self. He confirms it by quoting the 
Qur’an: Concerning the friends of God, it has been said, “Those who are killed along the 
Way to God - do not number them among the dead, for they live through their Lord!” 
(surah A/ ‘Imran 3:169). Sharafuddin says that the sons of the world to come have all 
been killed - they remain bodily in this world, though their hearts are in the next. This is a 
mystical concept adapted from Christoplatonism (cf. Christoplatonism, p. 151), which ts 
clearly spelt out in Sharafuddin’s following excerpt as well: 
Anybody who has come to terms with himself and accepted his self is dead, even 
though he appears to be alive. Whoever lives in God, however, even though he 
appears to be dead, is really alive. Death is not the death of the body! Just as there 
is an apparent death, there is also a real one. Men are sunk in the sea of human 
nature. The prophets come along and, through their assistance, men are extricated 
from their plight. They then become submerged in the ocean of Unity, till not a 
trace from even one of them is left behind! '”” 
Existence, for Sharafuddin, is nowhere but in God alone which he expresses in 


this couplet: 


Since, apart from Him, no one exists in either world, 


Who, apart from Him, can be the object of love and desire.'*° 
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The change caused by fana’ and haga’ is of the qualities and not of the essence, 
says Sharafuddin in the following passage: 

It is the nonexistence of qualities rather than essence, for it is not the essence that 

changes but the qualities. It is not the creature that changes but its disposition! If 

the sun shines on water, it makes it warm. It is a quality of the water that has been 
altered, not its very substance. The substance of the sun produces a change in the 
qualities of the water but not in its essence! In this there is no coincidence of 
opposites. God Himself has said about his enemies: “They are dead, not alive, nor 

do they know when they will be raised up.” (Qur'an surah An-Nahl 16:21)"' 

The ‘essence’ and ‘qualities’ in the above passage are the Greco-Christian 
elements reflecting in Sharafuddin’s literature. Thus ‘passing away’ (fana’) from the 
‘self one has ‘survival’ (baga’) in God - a Christian mystical concept sycnretically made 
inroads into Sahrafuddin’s mystical literature. 

8.4. Dual Bodies - physical and spiritual 

The Qur'an and the Islamic philosophy never speak of physical and spiritual 
substances, but body and soul. However Sharafuddin says, “Understand the truth and 
know for certain that man is composed of two different substances, one heavenly and one 
earthly. Just as this earthly body is susceptible to disease, so too is the heavenly one.” 
It is a syncretic assimilation from the Bible wherein St Paul says, “It is sown a natural 
body; it is raised a spiritual body. There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body.” 


(1 Corinthians 15:44), 


1 Ibid., pp. 353-54. 
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8.5. Philosophical interpretation of Idolatry 
Idolatry is the worship of idols. In Islam, idolatry is shirk or sin, i.e. the 
deification or worship of anyone or anything other than God, hence, it is strictly 
prohibited. For, it goes against the Islamic tenet of Tawheed (monotheism) - the first and 
the foremost pillar of the Islamic credo. Sharafuddin said that anything should be 
considered as an idol, whether it be profitable or harmful, if fear or hope is associated 
with it, even though, in and of itself, it is not an idol: 
The Sufis have this to say about idols. The idolatry of trying the sacred thread or 
prostrating oneself before some idol is not an issue here, but that of coveting 
something other than God. It could also refer to fearing something other than 
God, or relying on something other than God.'** 
Sharafuddin’s above philosophical interpretation of idolatry syncretically flows 
from the Bible: 
For many walk, of whom I have told you often, and now tell you even weeping, 
that they are the enemies of the cross of Christ: Whose end is destruction, whose 
God is their belly, and whose glory is in their shame, who mind earthly things. 
(Philippians 3:18-19) 
8.6. Predominance of spiritual wealth over material 
Speaking on ‘the reality of faith’ Haris had claimed by declaring that he had 
ceased to derive profit or loss as from any source other than God. Acknowledging Haris, 


Sharafuddin quotes him: As far as we are concerned, all gold, silver, and jewels are 
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equivalent to pieces of broken earthenware...” The Prophet said to him: “Stand firm in 
what you have found!”'** In the following verse Sharafuddin sums up Haris: 
As long as people remain in the world of goods, 
They are enveloped in darkness, and dream. 
Abandoning arrangements is the commencement of Unity: 
By ceasing to make plans, one attains genuine solitude! we 
Here, both Haris and Sharafuddin syncretically reflect the Pauline words in the Bible: 
But what things were gain to me, those | counted loss for Christ. Yea doubtless, 
and | count all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
my Lord: for whom | have suffered the loss of all things, and do count them but 
dung, that | may win Christ. (Philippians 3:7-8) 
The Pauline syncretic influence seems to be also on the poet whom Sharafuddin 
quotes in his The Hundred Letters: 
Whatever we have written is fit to be wiped away; 
Whatever we have raised on high is fit only to be thrown down. 
Everything we have thought has proved to be useless; 
What a pity we have passed our lives in such foolishness! en 
Further, speaking of the spiritual over the material Sharafuddin says: 
You and | are caught up with, “What shall we eat?” and “What shall we wear?” 


At any rate, “God has created some people for clothes, some for drink, and some 


for food...” Manly people follow one path, while hermaphrodites follow 
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another... Giving oneself to idleness and frivolity, and to eating and drinking just 
like animals, does not befit an intelligent and perceptive person.!>7 
Obviously, the above words of Sharafuddin resemble the Biblical words of Jesus: 

Therefore | say unto you, Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what 

ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more 

than meat, and the body than raiment? (Mathew 6:25) 

Sharafuddin is convinced of the predominance of the spiritual wealth over the 
material. For, the former is eternal whereas the latter is transient. We can see the 
evolution of this thought in Sharafuddin’s following poem: 

Men in search of pearls return to the ocean: 

Real men are wholly devoted to what lies above. 

Filled with desire. they sail off in boats: 

The ocean depths is where they search for pearls'** 

The above poem contains biblical concepts, such as “lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven” (Mathew 6:20), and “set your minds on things above” (Colossians 
3:2a). As Christianity firmly holds that spiritual wealth is sublimely superior to the 
material, so does Sharafuddin and his mystical thought - a syncretic mystical literary 
convention. 

8.7. Sin, Repentance and Forgiveness 


All the three Abrahamic religions - Judaism, Christianity and Islam - believe that 


sin is disobedience to God. In The Hundred Letters, Sharafuddin speaks about sin: “O 


7 paul Jackson SJ (trans.), In Quest of God: Maneri’s Second Collection of 150 Letters, Gujarat Sahitya 
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brother, the slave of sin faces a veritable calamity.”'°’ These words syncretically reflect 
Jesus’ saying in the Bible, “Verily, verily, | say unto you, Whosoever committeth sin is 
the slave of sin.” (John 8:34) 

Sharafuddin shows the gravity of sin and its effects through an anecdote on David 
- a Judeo-Christian biblical figure (I Samuel 16-30) who has been syncretically integrated 
into the Qur'an: 

Have you not heard the story of David? When he committed a fault, for forty 

days, night and day, his head was bowed in prostration. The result was that the 

abundance of tears that he shed caused so much grass to sprout that it concealed 

him and he was lost to view. Still, no news of divine forgiveness reached him. In 

his pain, he afflicted himself so that all the grass withered from his sighing. He 

placed both hands over his eyes and went on weeping until both palms became 

covered with blood. He raised his hands to heaven and said: “O God, even if You 

do not pardon me, at least show compassion for my tears!” “O David,” came the 

reply, “do you remember your tears, but forget your fault?” You must know that 

because the faults of the great are more serious, they will be dealt with more 

severely, as the poet has attested: 

Those killed by the Beloved’s bloodthirsty lips 

Remain till Resurrection Day with bloodstained shrouds! = 

The Bible says on repentance: “] say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons, which need 


no repentance.” (Luke 15:7) Sharafuddin speaks on similar lines: Alas! Thus it is that “all 
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the sons of Adam are sinful. but the best of sinners are those who repent.”'*! For 
Sharafuddin, a repentant sinner is the holiest in the sight of God. 
Khwaja Fuzail lyaz was asked. on the evening of the vigil at Mt. Arafat, how he 
saw the states of men. He replied: “They would all be forgiven if | were not in 
their midst. In other words, | am the worst of all men. If they are not forgiven, it is 
because of my lack of generosity.” It is also related that a revelation descended 
upon Moses saying: “Seek out from among your people the holiest of all the sons 
of Israel!” He chose a certain man, who was adorned with austerities and 
devotion. The command came: “Tell him that he is to go in search of the worst of 
all the sons of Israel!’ The man asked for three days’ grace. On the fourth day he 
bound a rope around his neck, came to Moses, and said: “I have brought before 
you the worst of the sons of Israel.” Moses said: “You are the most devoted 
ascetic from among them all. How can you of all the people say such a thing?” He 
replied: “Because | am certain about my own sins, but in doubt about those of 
others. And anyone who is certain about his own sins is certainly worse than 
anyone whose sins are doubtful.” A pronouncement appeared: “O Moses, this 
man is really the best of all the sons of Israel, not so much because of his great 
devotion, but because he considers himself to be the worst of all creatures...” 
Khwaja Sari Saqati said: “I don’t wish to die in a place where the people know 
me, out of fear that the earth might not receive my body, and that | might thus 


°° 


become infamous.” The reason for this doubt about himself was that he 
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considered himself to be the worst of men, otherwise he would not have thought 

of himself that way. The secret of this has been put thus: 

Out of the pain of faith, all those long on the Way 

Have dyed their beards with the blood of their hearts! 

Because of this difficulty, all men of real faith 

Have livers that are parched, and hearts that have been roasted. '“? 

It is human to sin. However, being embodied souls it is spiritually necessary that 
one does not languish in sin but rises to forgiveness through repentance: 

If you are a sinner, the door of repentance lies open: 

Repent, for the door will never be shut! 

If you approach this door but once, in righteousness, 

A hundred victories will come rushing forward together! '"? 

Considering oneself to be the worst of all men, worse so, even creatures, is the 
remorseful declaration of a repentant sinner, which Sharafuddin’s following verse 
succinctly expresses: 

There is none in the city worse than I, 

No mother ever bore a son more lowly than I. 

| am caught within the circle of creaturely claims, 

Yet there is another place outside this circle, closer to Him! 

A Magian priest speaks more truthfully to his people than I, 

And a dog is more faithful to its fellows than I. 


Thanksgiving is proper, for where God’s glory shines, 
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The most forlorn of men has been renewed with hope!'™’ 

Sharafuddin’s above lines sycnretically resemble the biblical words St Paul who 
said: “Here is a trustworthy saying that deserves full acceptance: Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners--of whom I| am the worst.” (Timothy 1:15) 

Sharafuddin and the Sufis say that no sound is closer to the Lord than that of a 
person wailing over his sinfulness! Christianity says that human person is sinful by 
nature. However, God’s mercy is far abounding. Although one is firmly rooted in the sins 
and offences one has committed, a penitent doesn’t look at them but at the mercy of God 
and enriched by Him, loyalty and reverence can be expected: 

Look at your own mercy, not at my sins! 

| am filled with sins, from head to toe nai!!!” 

The very same idea is reflected in Sharafuddin’s following couplet as well: 

A sin resulting in repentance is far better 

Than that worship which gives rise to pride! !"° 

Sharafuddin says that the Apostle (i.e. Prophet Mohammed) used to seek 
forgiveness seventy times each day. When this verse was revealed, “Seek forgiveness for 
your sin and for the believers” (Qur'an surah Muhammad 47:19), he increased it from 
seventy to a hundred times. One of the sheikhs had told him: “By the mercy of God I 
repented seventy times and each time | fell again, but after | begged pardon for the 
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seventy-first time, I fell no more.”'"’ Repentance leading to forgiveness is evident in 


Sharafuddin’s following couplet: 
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Come back at last, for | have opened the door: 

I stand ready to forgive you the moment you repent! '** 

In the above passage, ‘seventy’ is a Judeo-Christian biblical number which 
theologically means ‘innumerable times.’ However, Sharafuddin seems to have taken it 
literally, for, he says “seventy-first time’, which is a literal extension of the biblical 
seventy. 

According to Sharafuddin, it is the nature of a mortal with flesh and blood to sin. 
However, a sinner must not rot in sin, but rise to seek forgiveness: 

The Lord of the Law issued this decree: “If anyone is guilty of many sins he 

should earnestly seek forgiveness. This is because the Holy One who sent me with 

the truth forgives sins in the very same way that a fire consumes wood.” He also 
said: “Whoever seeks forgiveness will not persevere in sin, even though he sins 
seventy times in a day.” Dear friend, remaining unsullied by sin from the first 
moment of their creation to the last pertains to angels, and remaining 
contaminated by sin from the first moment of their creation to the last pertains to 
devils. Falling into sin, however, and rising out of sin, pertains to Adam and his 
progeny. When man sinned, he fell, and when he repented, he emerged from sin. 
When this happened he received this robe: “The sinner who repents is like a 
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True forgiveness results in metanoia (i.e. change of heart), says Sharafuddin, 
wherein the sinner would be changed into a sparkling gem and his defects into assets: 

It is proper for You to forgive and bestow favors, 

Falling down and trembling belong to me! 

Show my lost heart the way! 

Make me sparkle like a gem in the sight of men! 

When You accepted me, my defects were changed to assets, 

But when You abandoned me, my virtues became vices. 

Bind me to Yourself! Remove me from dreams! 

Make me athirst for You! Do not give me water!'*° 

According to the Commentary of Imam Zahid, says Sharafuddin, two graces were 
bestowed upon the community, in which, one was taken away while the other remains. 
Here, the former is Mohammed, the Apostle of God, and the latter is forgiveness. 

Sinners sought Your comprehensive forgiveness: 

This is why I took hold of sinners’ square. 

When I saw Your work of veiling sins, 

With my own hands | tore away my own veil. 

Since the colour of the blanket I received was black, 


O Gracious One, make it as white as my hair!!! 
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Speaking on making truce Sharafuddin says, “As far as possible, make your peace 
with anyone who has a legitimate grudge against you.”' This is a syncretic borrowing 
from the Bible: “Agree with thine adversary quickly, whiles thou art in the way with 
him” (Mathew 5:25). Further, Sharafuddin quotes the Prophet: “Associate with one who 
shuns you. Forgive the one who oppresses you. Give to the one who gives you 
nothing.” '°? This too syncretically resembles the biblical words of Jesus and St Paul 
successively: 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: But 

1 say unto you, that ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 

cheek, turn to him the other also. And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take 

away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. And whosoever shall compel thee to 
go a mile, go with him twain. Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn not thou away. Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you, and persecute you... (Mathew 5:38-44) Bless 

them which persecute you: bless, and curse not... (Romans 12:14) 

Feeling remorse for one’s sins, followed by repentance and forgiveness is a 
common mystical practice, which Sharafuddin speaks by quoting Rabia’s oft used words, 
“It is for my dereliction in calling upon the name of God that 1 am obliged to seek 


forgiveness!” Sharafuddin enumerates these words into a poem: 
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Since the Lord has promised forgiveness, 

Why should | experience fear on account of sins? 

I do not lack hope in Your presence, 

Even though my sins be many. 

Since it is Your forgiveness and mercy 

Which now and in the world to come are my refuge!!™* 
The proverb goes: “To err is human; to forgive is divine.” Sharafuddin confirms it 

saying ‘to forgive one must put on God-self and view with His eyes’: 
Nobility of mind obliges a person to forgive! “Asking pardon, however 
tentatively, is the price of sin, no matter how great it may be.” Shah bin Suja said: 
“Whoever looks at people with his own eyes will experience an increase of 
enmity, while whoever looks at people with God's eyes, no matter what state they 
be in. will find them worthy of forgiveness.”'* 

Sharafuddin weaves his thoughts on forgiveness in a verse: 
If | bring a whole world of devotion as a present, 
You remain independent, even of independence. 
If all my possessions were a world full of sin, 
You are content with that, O King. 
Even if my unbelief amounts to no more than my sin, 
For Your forgiveness, all | need to do is beg pardon. 
Show me the Way: put my record right: 
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And wash both worlds from the slate of my soul'”° 

Sharafuddin says that the generosity of the Bountiful One does not bypass the 
master or slave, rich or poor. He is like the sun that rises from its resting place. Even if 
worldly people gird up their loins in search of this sun, they will not be able to catch hold 
of even a single particle of light. The sun, however, in its own generosity, bestows its 
warming rays on the huts of beggars and the grief-stricken corners of the poor, as well as 
on the palaces of kings and the mansions of nobles. These words of Sharaduffin are 
syncretically adapted from the biblical words of Jesus: 

But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 

them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you, and persecute 

you; That ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven: for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 

unjust. (Mathew 5:45) 

Repentance and forgiveness for sins isn’t much stressed in Islam. Whereas, it is 
given great importance in Christianity and more so in Christian mysticism, and 
reconciliation is one of the seven sacraments in Christianity. It is probable that this has 
syncretically entered into Sufism and wherefrom into Sharafuddin’s mystical literature. 
8.8. Clarity of Purpose and Purity of Intention 

According to Sharafuddin, the powerful deeds and actions of a disciple draw their 
strength from the purity of intention with which they are performed. In other words, what 
we profess in words should be directed entirely towards God without any admixture of 
self-interest, then all our actions bear us closer to the brink of fiiion: On the other hand, 
actions or deeds bereft of a pure intention are utterly useless. In fact, they are dead. 
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intention is related to deeds and actions as the soul is related to the body, or light to the 

eye. He asks: “Can you imagine a body without a soul! or an eye without light?” The 

truth of one’s intention is evident from its sincerity, like rays from the sun or flames from 
the fire. There is no escaping the importance attributed to being able to discern the real 
intention of one’s heart, for each person will be judged by his purity of intention: 

When the dust settles you will quickly discover 

Whether you are astride a horse or an ass!'*’ 

The couplet says that it is only on the Day of Resurrection, when the veil is lifted, 
that a person’s real worth will become known. Sharafuddin confirms his strand through 
the Qur’anic words: “The gardens of paradise are for those who have faith and do good 
works.” (surah A/-kahf 18:107). Further, he says: 

“The one desirous of union with God performs good actions, and does not 

associate anything with God.” Thus pious deeds, together with the absence of 

associating anything with God, constitute the condition for union... It is 
impossible to attain one’s goal without action.'** 

Undoubtedly, the above idea is directly borrowed from the Bible wherein St James says: 
What doth it profit, my brethren, though a man say he hath faith, and have not 
works? Can faith save him? If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of daily 
food, and one of you say unto them, depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled; 
notwithstanding ye give them not those things which are needful to the body; 


what doth it profit? Even so faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being alone. But 
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wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith without works is dead? Was not Abraham 
our father justified by works. when he had offered Isaac his son upon the altar? 
Seest thou how faith wrought with his works, and by works was faith made 
perfect? Ye see then how that by works a man is justified, and not by faith only. 
For as the body without the spirit is dead, so faith without works is dead also. 
(The Epistle of St James 2:14-17, 20-22, 24, 26) 
Accordingly Sharafuddin says, “God’s curse be upon such a faith! The external, 
bereft of the internal, is hypocrisy: while the internal, if it lacks external expression is 
mere wishful thinking! The outer is joined to the inner at its very roots and cannot be 


”'? Until a person becomes pure both inwardly and outwardly, he 


separated by anyone. 
cannot gain intimate knowledge of the secrets of the Qur’an. “None will see Him except 
the pure.”'™ Sharafuddin expresses it in a poem: 

How long will you worship God only with your tongue? 

That amounts to worshiping the air! 

Until you become a Muslim inwardly, 

How can you be a Muslim outwardly?'®! 

Through the above poem Sharafuddin explains that the lame-ass of conventional 
faith and empty utterances that we possess cannot come along the Way, nor can it bear 
the burden or cut through the engulfing wilderness; nor can it taste the divine sweetness. 
He says that it would be like a mosquito trying to carry the load of an elephant! He quotes 


a poet thus: 
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Not everyone knows how to deal with wealth; 
Not every ass can carry the Messiah’s weight!!° 

Here the ‘ass’ and the ‘the Messiah’ is a syncretic reference to ‘Jesus’ Triumphal 
Entry into Jerusalem’: “Tell ye the daughter of Sion, Behold, thy King cometh unto thee, 
meek, and sitting upon an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass.” (Mathew 21:5) 

Sharafuddin attributes this ‘clarity of purpose and purity of intention’ to the 
mystics: “These are the audacious ones, whose feet are planted on earth, but whose gaze 
is beyond the next world.”!°? The above words resemble the biblical words of St Paul: 
“Set your affection on things above, not on things on the earth.” (Colossians 3:2) 

As we have seen, there is a plethora of sycnretic resemblance between 
Sharafuddin’s mystical literature with that of Christianity, which is prevalent due to the 
internal borrowing - a syncretic mystical literary character. 

8.9. Trust in the Divine Providence 

Sharafuddin speaks of people, who have had genuine, indubitable experience of 
the divine and His manifestation, who in turn are looked after perfectly by the Lord 
Himself. Here, any inner anxiety springing from different ways and means is destroyed. 
Whoever finds oneself in this state would be relying wholly upon the Lord. Sharafuddin 
quotes: 

Khwaja Bayazid Bistami was told: “We do not see you engaged in any 


preoccupation. Where does your sustenance come from?” He said: “My Lord 
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provides dogs and pigs with their daily needs, so why will He not feed Abu Yazid 


as well?”!™ 


The above passage bears some syncretic resemblances to the Bible wherein Jesus says: 


Therefore | say unto you, take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what 
ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more 
than meat, and the body than raiment? Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better than they? Which of you by taking thought can add 
one cubit unto his stature? And why take ye thought for raiment? Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: And yet I say 
unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to day is, and to morrow 
is cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith? Therefore take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall we 
drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? (For after all these ihuas do the 
Gentiles seek) for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things. But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you. (Mathew 6:25-33) 


Sharafuddin quotes yet another example of a mystic who had deep trust in the 


divine providence: 
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One of the wise said: “A truly poor man is the one who does not even depend on 
the Lord!” This means that he has so much righteousness and trust that he knows 
that God will give him his daily needs even if he does not ask for it. 
The gifts God provides for your needs will not be lost. 
Do God's work! Do not worry about daily needs!' 
Of course, Sharafuddin’s idea of the divine providence stems from the Bible. 
Moreover, a deeper study would reveal that even the experiences of the mystics 
would bear resemblance to that of the Christian mystics, especially the Desert 
Fathers (Patristics), wherefrom Sufism derived its initial resources. 
8.10. The Way 
The Way of the Sufi!? A plethora of questions were posed regarding what, where 
and how of it. Sharafuddin replied quoting the Qur’an: “And in yourselves. Can you not 
see?” (surah Adh-Dhariyat 51:21) 
Channel your energies into discovering how you can remove this infidel soul from 
obstructing your Path. The consensus of opinion among those well versed in the 
Path is that the Way to God does not lie in heaven or on earth; nor is it found in 
the east or the west. It is not in the divine throne or footstool, nor in the heaventy 
tablet or pen. No, the way to the Glorious, Exalted God is found within you.'”° 
Again in another place he repeats - a confirmation of the first one: 
Whatever exists does not do so outside of you. Whatever you seek must be sought 
within yourself. This is confirmed in the Qur’an: “And in yourselves. Do you not 


see?” (Qur’an surah Adh-Dharivat 51:21) Pay attention to those who say that the 
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Path to God is not in heaven or on earth, nor in the east or the west: it is within 
you. 
Be careful! At first Adam hastened towards whatever exists: 
Until he found the way to himself, he did not find the Way.'°’ 
How to find the Way? One can decipher it from Sharafuddin’s following verse: 
O you who are always in the world, 
How does this wandering benefit you? Tell me! 
What you are seeking - as a sign of Him - is you: 
- He is wholly within you, yet you seek Him elsewhere! 
Sharafuddin explains the Way, which has become a different name to different people: 
And that Way which is within you, by means of which you emerge from the veil 
and reach God, is called by philosophers a rational soul. Jurisconsults call it a 


jie? 


spirit, while Sufis call it a spirit, a selfish sou or a heart. It is called by 


different names, but the meaning is the same. It is the reality of human nature, 
which is a manifestation and a mirror of the secret of the reality of the 
Godhead.'”° 

Furthermore, Sharafuddin’s mystical concept that ‘the Way to God is the heart’ 


has a progression wherein he calls the heart ‘the house of God’: 


187 Ihid., p. 246. 
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It has been said: “The heart is the house of God.” In other words, the Way to the 
Glorious and Exalted God is not in heaven, or on the earth, nor is it in the west or 
the east: the Way to God is within you, in what people call the ‘heart’. '7! 

The progression of the mystical concept grows further and more condense, 
wherein Sharafuddin calls the heart the sanctum sanctorum or the throne of God: 

You must have heard, “The heart of a believer is the throne of God.” Since the 

heart of a believer is the throne of the Lord, “The Merciful is established on the 

throne” (Quran surah 7a-Ha 20:5) has been granted to him and this wealth has 

been bestowed upon him.!” 

The above mystical concepts are syncretically adapted from the Judeo-Christian 
Bible which is evident in the following: 

For this commandment which I command thee this day, it is not hidden from thee, 

neither is it far off. It is not in heaven, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go up 

for us to heaven, and bring it unto us, that we may hear it, and do it? Neither is it 

beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go over the sea for us, and 

bring it unto us, that we may hear it, and do it? But the word is very nigh unto 

thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it. (Deuteronomy 30:1 1- 

14) 

It is clear in the above passage that the commandment of God is to be sought 
neither up in heaven nor beyond the farthest seas, but within one’s heart. Furthermore, in 


the New Testament Jesus says: 


“1 Ibid., p. 250. 
” Ibid., p. 268. 
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And when he was demanded of the Pharisees, when the kingdom of God should 
come, he answered them and said, the kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation: Neither shall they say, Lo here! or, lo there! for, behold, the kingdom 

of God is within you. (Luke 17:20-21) 

No doubt, Sharafuddin’s mystical concept centering around the ‘heart’ 
syncretically bears biblical overtones in its origin. However, the progression of it - calling 
the ‘heart’ ‘the house of God’ and then ‘the throne of God’ - is Sharafuddin’s extended 
development of the borrowed concept. 

8.11. Sufferings for Purification 

There is no Way bereft of trials and troubles: 

There is no comet without a tail.'”° 

The Qur’an says: “Whoever purifies himself, purifies himself for the good of his 
own soul. (surah Fatir 35:18) and “whoever does any good work, it is to his own gain.” 
(surah Fussilat 41:46) Sharafuddin is certain that a Sufi has problems galore, but it is a 
sign of God’s love. For him, love for God, coupled with laborious trials and tribulations, 
indicates God’s desire of personal purification. This idea is syncretically taken from the 
Christian Bible cum from the Christian mystics, wherein the image of pruning a vine in 
order to produce better fruit is familiar: 

I am the true vine, and My Father is the vinedresser. Every branch in Me that does 

not bear fruit He takes away; and every branch that bears fruit He prunes, that it 

may bear more fruit. You are already clean because of the word which I have 

spoken to you. (John 15:1-3) 
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Sharafuddin quotes Shibli: “A person who is preoccupied with this world and the 


next has not been sufficiently purified to be able to enter Our assembly!” ’* He confirms 


it by quoting a poet: 


O son, justice would mean that you bear yourself 

Beyond the boundaries of whatever created: 

Then it might be that, aided by your Lord, 

You would be borne to the Seat of Righteousness itself?!” 


For Sharafuddin sufferings are an inherent part of human life, even for a good 


man, who becomes more purified, especially through unmerited sufferings. 
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The Prophet has said: “When God Almighty befriends someone, He rains 
calamities upon him, and when someone displays diligence in his love for Him, 
He puts him to test.” The Prophet, when asked what this testing might be, replied: 
“He does not spare a man’s property, wife, or children.” A sign of God’s love for 
His servant is that He makes him shy away from anything other than God. The 
Prophet Jesus was asked: “Why do you not buy an ass for your journeys?” He 
replied: “I am more precious to God Almighty than to vex my soul over an ass!” 
... The tradition attests: “When God Almighty loves someone in a special way, He 
rains calamities upon his head. If the person bears this patiently, then God grants 
him the grace of ‘selection.’ If he pleases God, then he is raised to purity... A 
religious scholar has said: “When you yourself observe that you love and see 
Him, and note that He has ordered calamities for you, then know that He desires 


your purification.” ...A disciple said to his spiritual guide: “He gave me an 
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indication of His love.” “Son,” he replied, “for you the Friend is to be found in 
calamities, and yet you prefer love to the Beloved!” The disciple denied this 
charge. “Do not desire friendship,” replied the guide, “for He does not confer His 
friendship on a servant until such time as He also ordains calamities for him!” The 
very process of purification is a form of mutual friendship, as has been said: 
Night and day I am engaged in Your work, 
No matter what You do, I remain a wrinkle on your beauty!'”° 

The running theme in the above passage, ‘sufferings for purification” syncretically 
reflects Job, a Judeo-Christian biblical character (cf. The Book of Job), whom Satan tried 
and tested in innumerable ways, and of course, with divine consent in order to make him 
more purified. The following poem of Sharafuddin also brings out the said theme clearly: 

Here am I accepting grief suffered for Your sake as happiness, 

Crying out as | endure oppression for Your sake. 

Despite all this, were | to become dust on Your path, 

1 would still not be worthy of being touched by Your feet.'’” 

Sharafuddin contraposes the worldly power, glory and honour with the heavenly, 
drawing a comparison between the kings of the world with the Glorious King: 

Kings of this world, when they want to honor their servants, confer a turban and a 

robe of honor upon them, as well as territories. When a God honors anyone, He 


begins by removing his turban and robe of honor! Then he makes him hungry and 
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strips him naked. This is to reveal the meaning of the tradition that “there is no 
return for anyone who has turned toward Him till he is slain!”!” 

The above concept of two kings - worldly and heavenly - is prevalent in the 
Christian mysticism as well. Further, through an anecdote Sharafuddin narrates the mark 
of suffering: 

A certain dervish had traversed the Way, spending his entire life in grief and 

wandering hither and thither. Right up till his last day he lived in this fashion. 

Then he died. People saw, written in his heart, these words: “Here is one slain out 

of love of God!"!”” 

Sharafuddin brings out the rigour of suffering in the following poem: 

If you seek Me, you will have to surrender your body to sorrow; 

Like lovers, you must lose your heart in the world. 

Fill your heart with grief; place it before your eyes, 

And then watch while you make of your very life a sacrifice! '*° 

For Judeo-Christianity, and even orthodox Islam, hell is a state of the damned for 
eternity, who have to suffer fiery torments forever and ever. However, Sharafuddin holds 
slightly a different view with regard to the purpose of hell, which for him is a place for 
purification for the Pure Presence: 

...heaven and what is contained therein can lead to boasting, while hell and what 

it contains can lead to renunciation! Hell can, therefore, be a cause of blessing and 

purification to some. This is why they have been created, not for the sake of 


unhappiness or to put people at a distance. “God wishes to make things easy for 
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you, not difficult” (Qur'an surah A/-Bagarah 2:185)... Do you not see that gold is 

thrown into the fire not to harm it but to purify it and make it perfect? In the same 

sense, a sinner is taken to hell in order to be purified for the Pure Presence.'®' 

This is a very compassionate view of hell, which qualifies its permanence without 
diminishing its horror! His following poem shows his compassionate heart for the sinner: 

Do not despair, O hapless sinner, 

For, when the sun’s rays come forth, 

They fall not only on the king’s palace, 

But also on the beggar’s nook'® 

Thus, sufferings for purification, a Judeo-Christian concept which was prevalent 
in Christian mysticism has syncretically come into Sharafuddin and his mystical writings. 
For, Christians saw the mystery of the cross with new light - suffering for victory. Fulton 
J. Sheen said: The cross of Christ was a tragedy for the Jews, comedy for the Greek, but 
remedy for those who believe. 
8.12. Pietistic Literature 

Pietistic literature plays a significant role in Christian mysticism. A lot of pietistic 
devotions, ceremonies, rites and rituals, which were an inherent part of the mystical life, 
are reflected in the literature of the time. Sharafuddin’s following passage reflects such 
Christian practices: 

The Kaaba made its appearance. It was the very first religious sanctuary. Before 

that time, there had been no such thing. It appeared in the time of Adam. All that 


the prophet Noah required of the world was a blanket. The prophet Moses himself 
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always wore the blanket that the prophet Shu’aib had conferred on him the first 
day that he entered his [Shu’aib’s] service. And this is a very important condition 
in the Way, that there should be a spiritual guide who clothes the novice with the 
Sufi garb. Jesus always used to wear a woolen garment. Similarly, both Moses 
and Jesus themselves built Jerusalem as a place of spiritual trust. Then, in every 
country and region Sufis built meeting places for themselves, and made fixed 
abodes for periods of solitude where they could practice inner converse with God. 
Fellow travelers could also come there and recount the traditions of the exalted, 
divine secrets. When the time for the foremost of the prophets and the King of the 
saints, the blessed Muhammad arrived, he himself donned such a blanket. “It was 
the practice of your father, Abraham” (Qur’an surah A/-Hajj 22:78) ...from his 
companions he selected a group of about seventy people who were travelers on 
the Path.'*? 


Here the citation of the biblical figures and incidents is to edify Sharafuddin’s 


correspondent, and not to conform to canons of historical criticism. Nonetheless, it ought 


to be noted that some stories, e.g. the connection of Shu’aib to Moses, have a firm place 


in Islamic pietistic literature long before their inclusion in The Hundred Letters. The 


investiture ceremony of the novice (murid) by the Sufi master (pir) is a Christian practice 


syncretically assimilated by Sufism. In Christian mysticism, when a novice is formally 


inducted into the novitiate, the novice master adorns the novice with the religious habit or 


cassock, unique to the mystical life. Further, Mohammed ‘from his companions selected 


a group of about seventy people who were travelers on the Path’ sycretically reflects 


Jesus sending the seventy in the Bible: “After this the Lord appointed seventy others and 
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sent them on ahead of him in pairs to every town and place where he himself intended to 
go” (Luke 10:1) 
8.13. The Carnal Soul 
Basically, carnal soul is a Platonic concept which has come into Sharafuddin’s 
Sufi literature via Christianity. For. when it was incorporated into Christianity, it 
underwent some nuances from the original Platonic, and Sufism has adapted this nuanced 
concept from Christianity into its corpus. Kitab at-Ta‘arruf (The Book on Seeking 
Knowledge) says that spirit, heart, the lower soul, and the world are the four things that 
God Almighty has mentioned by name in His own book. Speaking about the carnal soul. 
Sharafuddin quotes Khwaja Ibrahim Khass: 
Khwaja Ibrahim Khass says: “I heard there was a monk among the Christians 
who, in accordance with his vocation, had passed several years in solitude. | said: 
‘This is astonishing, for the vow to live the life of a hermit does not extend 
beyond forty years. Why did he spend seventy years as a hermit?* | decided to 
visit him. When I arrived at his place, he opened a window and said: ‘O Ibrahim! 
I know why you have come! | am not sitting here simply to play the hermit! | 
have a dog maddened with many desires, which I have chained up. I am keeping 
guard over this dog in order to prevent its wickedness from reaching ordinary 
people. Indeed, | am not what you look me to be!” 
Whoever succeeds in chaining this dog with heavy fetters 


Has dust worth more than the blood of others!!®* 
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At his death-bed “Sharafuddin told the bystanders that Satan had made a last- 
minute attempt to make him waver in his faith, but to no avail.”!® 

In The Hundred Letters, letter eighty-five which speaks of “Liberation from one’s 
carnal soul” reflects the above passage, wherein he suggests the path of austerity to 
overcome the desires of the lower self. He says that the carnal soul could be brought 
under control by austerities, but its essence remains. The aim should be to master it, not 
destroy it. For, the more one tries to destroy it, the bigger and stronger it will grow. The 
murid must pass his time night and day in opposing the pull of his carnal soul, which 
originates in the senses. “The path of austerity means that a novice should busy himself in 
opposing the desires of his lower self, for giving in to the natural impulses of one’s 
bestial nature is at the root of all misfortunes.”'*° 

Your lower soul, covered with robe and turban, will say: “I am your lesser 

provider!” Thus your lower soul begins to act as Pharaoh’s did, but Pharaoh’s 

soul displayed itself as it was, whereas your lower soul tries to sell itself to you in 

the garb of a Muslim, and you drink the sherbet of its pride!'®” 
Sharafuddin quotes Attar’s verse thus: 

The soul had loftiness, but the earth-formed body, lowliness: 

There occurred a meeting of lowly dust and pure soul. 

When the exalted and the lowly became friends, 

Then man emerged as a secret, filled with wonder. 


But nobody was acquainted with His secret; 
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Nor could a single beggar’s work be compared to His! 
You are able to say only so much. No path remains but silence, 
Who is there who can even dare to utter a sign?'** 

One of the fundamental aims of mysticism, both in Christianity and Sufism, is to 
overcome concupiscence and inordinate desires of the carnal soul. Though the concept of 
the carnal soul is Platonic by origin, as it came into Christianity it has undergone a 
catalytic effect, wherein without the term being affected, it has developed new layers of 
meaning. Sufism and Sharafuddin has adapted this developed term from Christianity into 
their literature, and not the original Platonic per se. 

Whoever has chained this dog through his bravery 

Can catch a lion with his lasso in either world.'*” 

8.14. The Concepts of Heaven (Jannat), Hell (Jahannam) and Limbo (A ‘raf) 

As we have seen, the Islamic concept of heaven and hell is from Zoroastrianism 
via Christianity. Speaking about heaven and hell, Sharafuddin quotes Prophet 
Mohammed: “Heaven is attained only after undergoing many trials and tribulations, 
while one arrives in hell after treading an easy path and having pandered to one’s 
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lusts.” This idea of heaven and hell syncretically reflects the biblical concept which 


goes: “Enter ye in at the strait gate: for wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth 
to destruction, and many there be which go in thereat: Because strait is the gate, and 
narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.” (Mathew 7:13- 


14) 
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Further, in Christian theology ‘Limbo’ (Latin /imbus meaning edge or boundary, 
referring to the edge of hell) is a speculative idea about the afterlife condition of those 
who die in Original Sin without being assigned to hell. The word was coined by medieval 
Christian theologians, the main being St Augustine (354-430 A.D.). Sharafuddin borrows 
this word to explain the afterlife disputations occurred in his mystical theology: 

When asked, “There is a controversy about the children of the polytheists 

(Mushrikan). Where will they go? Some say there is a place called Limbo (A ‘raf), 

situated between Paradise (Jannat) and hell. That is there the children of the 

infidels, who have died before attaining puberty, must be. Sharafuddin said, 

“Those who opt for Limbo have a good argument, namely that faith is required 

for entering Paradise, but they have never possessed faith. Also, infidelity is 

needed for banishment to hell, but they had not acquired that either. Hence they 
must go to Limbo, where neither the soul of Paradise nor the torments of hell are 
found.”"”! 

Here it is fascinating to notice the exact parallelism between this argument for 
a‘raf and that of medieval Christian theologians for Limbo. All the more, Limbo being 
neither in heaven nor in hell but somewhere in the middle settled both the disputations. 

As Sufism has embodied Christian elements into its mystical corpus, so does 
Sharafuddin and his mystical literature. It is natural wisdom that nothing falls on the 
platter directly from heaven, but comes through different agencies - animate or inanimate. 
Similarly, religions assimilate from other religions, cultures, philosophies, et. al. For, it is 


the Way of the world. 
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9. Syncretic Indian Philosophy in Sharafuddin’s Literature 


O Brahmin, you have erased my Islam, so let me in! 

Or is there no place for a lost one like me, even before an idol?'”” 

We have seen the influence of the Indian philosophical systems on Sufi literature 
(cf. Indian Influence on Sufi Literature, p. 250). Sharafuddin is.no exception to this. The 
Indian context of Sharafuddin’s works is oblique and inferential rather than direct and 
anecdotal. We hear nothing about individual encounters between Sharafuddin and yogin 
adepts, nor attempts at conversion, nor public debates, and yet in literary allusions to the 
Brahmin’s thread and to idol worship Sharafuddin seems to be providing his readers with 
implicit guidance in their conduct vis-a-vis their fellow countrymen. In Managib ul- 
Asfiya, the biographical work of Sharafuddin Maneri his biographer writes thus: 

I have heard that, by the time he reached maturity, he was engrossed in religious 

studies and had acquired mastery over the religious sciences. At that time the 

great renown, eminence and learning of Maulana Sharafuddin (i.e. Tau’ama) had 

spread not only throughout the length and breadth of India, but also in Arabia and 

Persia. He had complete mastery over all branches of learning, including 

chemistry, enchantments and fortune-telling. He was one of the most outstanding 

religious scholars. Common people and the nobility, lords and kings, all were 

devoted, obedient and submissive to him. He used to show astonishing things to 


the people from his knowledge of fortune-telling. (Munagib p.131)'” 
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The biographer, writing in the early decades of the fifteenth century says that 
Sharafuddin had acquired mastery over the religious sciences (‘ulum-i din bekamal hasil 
kard) by the time he reached adolescence (chun bebalaghat rasid). ‘Enchantments’, an 
Indo-Persian element made inroads into Sufism. ‘Fortune-telling’, an Indian element in 
heart and soul, though alien to Islam, had its spell on Sharafuddin Maneri, thus 
sycnretically entered into Sufi literature. Fortune-telling is not only alien, but also looked 
at with contempt by orthodox Islam. Being syncretic, Sufism incorporates other religio- 
cultural elements into its fold, un-Islamic though. 

Ta‘arruf says on asceticism: “A holy man was asked what asceticism was. He 
replied: ‘When a man has no fear of the influence of the world, whether he be a believer 
or an infidel.’”'°* Commenting on the above Sharafuddin said: 

“As far as the soul is concerned, the asceticism of a believer or of an infidel is one 

and the same, for it is mentioned in many places that monks, through practicing 

asceticism, gain great luster.” (Ma ‘dan 23, p. 203) And again: Righteousness will 

guide you in your quest for friendship, Whether you be wearing a turban or a 

thread. After this, he said: ‘Results depend upon righteousness,” (sadq). There is a 

story written somewhere that a holy man was once asked how it was that, when 

one of the infidel ascetics or devotees is burned, this must be present as a 

necessary condition. Also, other infidels consider their ashes as a blessed relic. 

They take them away to be used in time of sickness and infirmity and find them 

very helpful. The holy man said: ‘This is the effect of righteousness. Even if the 


work they do ts vain, nevertheless they are righteous. Wherever this sort of good 
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effect is seen in some vain work, it can be realized what boundless effects 
righteousness in God’s religion must have! (Mukhkh 18, p. 37)'” 

Here Sharafuddin asserts that genuine asceticism, in spite of one’s religion, will 
liberate the soul. What is of supreme interest for us at the moment is the assertion that 
this liberty can be acquired either by a believer (i.e. a Muslim) or an infidel (i.e. Hindu). 
The image of the sacred thread clearly indicates that Sharafuddin has Hindu ascetics in 
mind. For him, righteousness pertains to the heart, not religion, i.e. ‘righteousness in 
God’s religion’. This inclusive attitude of profound theological implications indicates the 
fruit of his association with Hindu ascetics, which resulted in his own conviction of the 
genuineness of their righteousness and love. According to Paul Jackson, “Without this 
personal experience, it is not possible to imagine how he could have said what he has on 
the topic. Even if one were to spend many long years perusing works penned in Mecca or 
Cairo, it is difficult to imagine any such acknowledgement of the profound love and 
indisputable righteousness of ‘infidel, idol-worshipping Hindus’ ever coming to light.”!"° 

Sharafuddin was influenced by the practices of Hindu ascetics, which the 
following passage enumerates: 

“Qazi Ashrafuddin asked how many times the Prophet had prayed upside down. 

The Revered Master replied, ‘Once’.” (Khwan 3, p.7) or again, the Master’s son 

(i.e. Zakiuddin) - may God increase his knowledge - was going through siraj ul- 

‘Arifin. He came to the following words: “A man was standing upside down, with 


the crown of his head on the ground and his feet in the air, reciting the Quran.” 


The Venerable Master said: “This is called kachak, while the jogis call it kiyari.” 
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Afterwards he added: “This can’t be done all of a sudden. Only very slowly and 
gradually does it become easy. One begins by forming the habit of reciting one 
verse, then two, then three. slowly increasing the number of verses recited until 
one can recite many at a time. (Ma‘dan 12. p. | 185 a 

Paul Jackson is of the opinion that Sharafuddin’s words arouse the suspicion that 
he may have tried this himself in his days of solitude. Further, there are other examples of 
Sharafuddin’s yogic practices. However, in the field of doctrine no such accommodation 
has been noticed. For. Sharafuddin staunchly adhered to orthodox Islamic doctrine. 
9.1. Syncretic Advaitic Elements in Sharafuddin’s Literature 

In Shankara’s Advaita Vedanta, when enlightenment dawns on the advaitin, at 
once he gets the jnana (knowledge) of his being, and in ecstasy exclaims: Ahm 
Brahmasmi, i.e. | am Brahman. According to the advaitic philosophy, it means that the 
divine is A-dvaita or there is ‘non-dualism’ in the divine, i.e. there is no duality between 
the human soul and the divine. In other words, apparently they were distinct at the level 
of existence, but one in essence. Hence the advaitin says: Tattvamasi, i.e. Thou art That. 
Sharafuddin quotes a couplet from al-Hallaj which has advaitic elements: 

A lover disclosed the secret of the Absolute... 

And quivered as he proclaimed: “I am the Truth.”!”* 

al-Hallaj had said “I am the Truth” - and he was executed for saying so - for, it 
goes against the Islamic dogma. In mystical union the mystic gets lost in the divine at the 


affective level wherein he becomes liminal crossing the man-made religious boundaries 


into the ‘religion of God*, and such experience is beyond the grasp of human language. 
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Ecstatic utterances like “I am Reality” of al-Hallaj, or “Praise be to me” of Bistami occur 
frequently in Sharafuddin’s literature, with special emphasis placed on the former. While 
Sharafuddin acknowledges the personal sanctity of al-Hallaj, he sides with Junaid’s 
opinion of his execution, affirming that he should have kept the divine secret to himself. 
For, such enigmatic utterances are beyond the comprehension of an ordinary mind. All 
the more, Sharafuddin acknowledges the ‘secret’ and defends al-Hallaj thus: 

Uttering “Il am” in the state of ecstasy 

Is not a fault in such a condition. 

It happens when one is overwhelmed 

And one’s soul witnesses naught but God.'” 
Sharafuddin elucidates the above verse saying: 

When the traveler reaches this verse, “everything is perishable except God 

Almighty,” and when this becomes manifest, then the second part, “One without 

partner” displays itself to him. Tell me, what else can come except “I am?” 

Sharafuddin himself had such an ecstatic experience which is beyond human 
linguistic comprehension: 

No matter how much you try, you will never describe that union. 

It is beyond the reach of the tongue or the power of utterance.””! 

Though beyond expression, in that ecstatic experience no other thought but of 


God alone comes to the mystic, and his gaze at the divine makes the mystic, a slave, free: 


*° Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), The Way of the Sufi: Sharafuddin Maneri, \darah-i Adabiyat-i Delli, Delhi, 1987, 
p. 141. 

°° Ihid., p. 141. 

*°* Baul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, p. 51. 
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When | fell into the abyss of Your Unity. 
The thought of no other came to me, 
Neither of men nor angels, in Your Unity: 
I, a slave, gazed on You and became free!”” 

No doubt, Sharafuddin had advaitic experiences - a co-mingling of the human 
with the divine into One. His following couplet emits advaitic overtones: 

Here there is no we or | or that: 

He remains, He remains, He remains!””° 

In the above couplet, Sharafuddin the mystic expresses his mystical experiences. 
The couplet says that when the mystic is in union with the divine, ‘there is no we or I or 
that’ but only ‘He remains.’ That is, the individual gets totally merged with the divine, 
like salt in water, after which solely the divine exists. In Indian philosophical system, it is 
termed as advaitic union. Sharafuddin’s following couplet clearly brings out such an 
advaitic union, wherein the chosen mystic - and not everyone - ‘who gets lost in God 
becomes God’: 

Do not delude yourself, instead remember, 

Not everyone who gets lost in God becomes God!*™ 

‘Humans becoming God’ is not only alien but totally opposed to Islamic dogma. 
No doubt, it is the Hindu advaitic philosophy syncretically entered Sharafuddin’s Sufi 


mind, wherefrom to his literature. Both the couplets are antithetic to Islamic theology, 


which believes human soul and the divine are two different entities, both existentially and 
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essentially. However, we can see crystal clear advaitic philosophy syncretically making 
inroads into Sharafuddin’s Islamology. However, it isn’t totally advaitic, but an 
admixture of both - Islam and advaita. For, “it is not true that a person becomes god - for 
God is infinitely greater than any man - nor has the person really ceased to exist, for 
ceasing to exist is one thing, and becoming lost to view is quite another.”’° Further, as in 
advaita ‘everything is nothing’ but only ‘He’ exists, so is Sharafuddin’s mystical 
experience which he expresses thus: 

Before your Unique Being, there is neither old nor new: 

Everything is nothing, nothing at all! Yet He is what He is. 

How then can we remain separate from You??”° 

When “I” and the “You” have passed away, God alone will remain!*”” Here, 
‘everything perishes except his essence.” (Qur’an surah A/-Qasas 28:88) According to 
Sharafuddin, it is like when one looks into a mirror, attention is riveted on one’s own 
beautiful/handsome reflection, wherein the mirror doesn’t cease to exist; neither it has 
become beautiful, nor beauty: has become a mirror. Similarly we can see God’s power in 
the whole creation, without any distinction. In western philosophy, this state is known as 
pan-entheism, whereas in the Sufi parlance it is ‘being entirely lost to oneself in 


contemplation of the Unique Being.’ A Sufi on attaining this state exclaims: “His very 


brilliance blinds me to whatever descends!” 


*° This statement, carefully elaborated in the introductory letter, recurs from time to time in subsequent 


letters. Coupled with the whole tone of Sharafuddin’s instruction, especially his insistence on divine grace, 
such a statement makes it difficult to imagine how anyone could classify Sharafuddin as a monist or 
pantheist in Islamic garb. 

*°6 paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, p. 13. 
lbid., p. 13. 
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When you lose yourself in God, you proclaim the divine Unity. 
Lost the sense of “being lost” - that is complete detachment!?"* 

The above couplet says that when a mystic loses oneself in God, he’s lost the very 
sense of ‘being lost’ - a total detachment from one’s self; therein, he proclaims divine 
Unity like al-Hallaj who had said, “I am Reality” - a syncretic advaitic element. 
Sharafuddin confirms his strand by quoting one, whom he calls ‘a mature Sufi’: 

When my soul had almost expired out of love for the Beloved, 

I said, “Do not settle for union with yourself, My Guest.” 

He replied, “If you want to be fit for union with Me, 

Do not allow a ‘you’ in yourself! There should only remain an ‘1°17? 

The poem states that the prerequisite for divine union is to lose the ‘self 
completely in the divine ‘I’ - an advaitic union. Sharafuddin quotes Bayazid’s mystical, 
advaitic declaration: 

I flew quickly! I became a bird and ascended into the atmosphere of the Divine, 

until | was on an elevated, limitless plain, where I saw the stage of ‘Origins’! 

When | observed that I was all that, | exclaimed, ‘O Mighty Lord God! As long as 

1 am filled with egoism, there is no path from me to Thee! What is more, | cannot 

pass beyond my own self-consciousness.”'” 

In the above mystical literary piece, by taking the form of a bird Bayazid 
ascended to the Divine where he saw the stage of *Origins.” He says that as long as there 
is egoism, there is no Way to Him. To see the dawn of faith, says Sharafuddin, the mystic 


has to sacrifice one’s life, rather die: 


°°? Ibid., p. 14. 


Ibid., p. 55. 
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Pass beyond the soul and intellect for but a moment, 

In order to heed the commandment of God but once! 

Experiencing the love and rhythm of that World 

Is impossible - unless you sacrifice your life! 

You cannot maintain faith as an adjunct to life: 

The night you die will see the dawn of real faith! 

Any desire that supersedes this 

Call it mere custom or habit; it is not faith!?!' 

Sharafuddin says, “It sometimes happens that the essence of the soul, which is the 
vicar of God on earth, becomes manifest and claims, “I am God!” It isn’t divine 
illumination but illumination from the soul, which causes pride and self-esteem, 
haughtiness and preoccupation with self, decrease in quest, fear and supplication for God. 
Further, he quotes Jesus’ words in the Qur’an on creative power, “And if you, by My 
command, make birds of clay and breathe into them, they will fly away by My 
command” (surah A/-Ma ‘idah 5:110). To this effect, Sharafuddin quotes a poem which is 
both pantheistic and advaitic: 

In Your presence there is no room for duality: 

All the worlds are but You and Your power! 

The whole created order is but a shadow in Your presence: 


All things are the result of Your majestic handicraft!” 


* Ibid., p. 84. 
*”* Ibid., p. 275. 
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Though un-Islamic, rather anti-Islamic, advaitic elements are quite strong in 
Sharafuddin. His advaitic experience of the divine flows into and spells out in his 
literature. It is because the mystical experience per se is a-religious. For, the divine is 
beyond religion (here religion refers to a socio-cultural system), and the mystic who 
ascends to the divine also crosses over religious boundaries, thus having a syncretic 
mystical experience. 

9.2. The Experience of Jivan Mukta 

In the Indian philosophical system, the term Jivan Mukta refers to those people, 
who attain salvation while living in this world itself. In his The Hundred Letters 
Sharafuddin says that there are people, who, without any discernible rhyme or reason, are 
granted in a moment the light of divine guidance, and the door of knowledge is opened 
wide for them. “He follows a light from his Lord.” (Qur’an surah 4z-Zumar 39:22) About 
such Sufis Sharafuddin says: 

Then there occurs revelation upon revelation, vision upon vision. In a short time 

he sees himself in the desert of yearning, toppled upon the plains of love. From 

there he proceeds toward the garden of paradise and arrives at the meadow of 
intimacy, where he is given robes of honor and miraculous powers from the 
gracious and bounteous Lord. His state is now such that, although his body 
remains in this world, his heart has gone to the next, just as in praise of Sufis it 
has been said: “Their bodies are in this world, while their hearts are in the 
next.”7)3 
Sharafuddin narrates the mystical experience of such a jivan mukta type of a Sufi: 


71 Ibid., p. 143. 
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When he is taken from this transitory abode to the presence of the everlasting 
Lord and sees, in the garden of paradise. his own poor, insignificant, weak soul in 
the midst of a great country and a mighty kingdom, he experiences a reward and 
blessing beyond description. What bliss! What wealth! What a blessed servant he 
214 


is! What a pleasing work he has done 


How long does a mystic take to arrive at this stage? Sharafuddin quotes Sufis for 


the answer: 


*14 Ibid. 
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A number of venerable Sufis have said: “There are two steps on the way to God, 
and they are quite distinct. It might take someone seventy years to traverse the 
difficulties of the Way. Another might spend twenty years in overcoming these 
difficulties. Another might take ten years to do so. Someone might pass beyond 
them in a year. It is also possible that someone might do so in a month, or even in 
a week, or in only an hour. Finally, it might happen that, by a special grace of 
God, all difficulties of the Way are traversed in a single moment...” “Realize that 
the real state of affairs is that this Way, with respect to its length or shortness, is 
not like an ordinary road that one can travel on foot. No, one travels this road with 
one’s heart, on the foundation of one’s basic religious tenets and insights. It is 
rooted in the light of heaven, and the glance of God falls upon the heart of a 
servant, enabling him to see that the work of angels, as well as the angelic state, is 
fixed by that glance. This light is such that a servant could seek it for a hundred 
years but not find it; or he could search for ten years before finding it; or for only 


one day, or even a mere hour. or a fleeting moment.”*'° 


Ibid., pp, 166, 168. 
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The above jivan mukta type of mystical experience is never to be found anywhere 
in Islamic theology. There are mystical experiences wherein the mystic has a foretaste of 
the divine and a vision of the celestial spheres. However, they aren’t the jivan mukta type 
as narrated above. No doubt, it is due to the syncretic Hindu influence on Sharafuddin, 
resulting into his mystical experience wherefrom into his literature. 

9.3. Trimargas - Jnana Marga, Karma Marga and Bhakti Marga 

Hinduism prescribes three different margas or paths to self-realization. There is 
karma-yoga or action. In contrast to Buddhism, Jainism, and Samkhya philosophy, 
Krishna says that it is not the acts themselves that bind but the selfish intentions with 
which they are performed. He advises people to perform duties as per the dictates of the 
dharma or prescribed tasks but without any desire for the fruits of the acts. On the other 
hand, he does not deny the relevance of jnana-yoga or knowledge, in which one seeks 
release in a yogic or ascetic course of withdrawal and concentration. Then Krishna 
reveals himself as the supreme God and grants Arjuna a vision of himself, which is 
bhakti-yoga or devotion - a third way of release wherein the self humbly worships the 
loving God and hopes for an eternal vision of God. These frimargas are present in 
Sharafuddin’s mystical literature as well, however, with different degrees of importance: 

Worship requires knowledge, which serves as its axis and pivot... Indeed, it is by 

reason of them that scriptures were revealed and messengers sent... Khwaja 

Hasan Basri said: “The seeking of this knowledge is valuable, for it explains 

worship; conversely, one should pay attention to worship, since it clarifies 

knowledge...” The Prophet has said: “Knowledge directs action, and action 


follows knowledge... God inspires the fortunate ones with knowledge, while He 
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deprives the unfortunate ones of it.’ The misfortune of the latter seems from the 

fact that they had not gained knowledge, and had acted in ignorance. For such 

activity there will be no reward in the life to come... If a man of God worships 

Him with the devotion of the angels of the seven heavens and of the earth, but 

lacks knowledge, he will gain absolutely nothing.”"° 

The passage says that knowledge (jnana), worship (bhakti) and action (karma) are 
coterminous. For he says, ‘knowledge explains worship and worship clarifies 
knowledge’; and, ‘knowledge directs action, and action follows knowledge.’ All three are 
necessary for and dependent on each other. Sharafuddin’s following poem expresses the 
co-dependence of knowledge and action: 

Knowledge is like the male, and action, the female: 

Religion and wealth come from both. 

Work without knowledge brings forth nothing: 

An egg without a sperm can produce no fruit.”'” 

Knowledge is life and ignorance is death, or, the former is salvation and the latter 
is destruction. Sharafuddin says: “Knowledge is the origin of all felicity, while ignorance 
is the origin of all evils. All salvation comes from knowledge and all destruction is born 
of ignorance. Heavenly ranks and holy powers are acquired through knowledge.”*'* 
Sharafuddin’s following couplet says that pre-eternity or the life in the world is not to 
prepare oneself for heaven, but to be firmly rooted and grounded in knowledge and 


action: 
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Pre-eternity is not for the sake of heaven: 

Fix the scaling ladder firmly against knowledge and action.”"” 

Further, speaking on ‘knowledge and action’ Sharafuddin pours his heart out in 
this poem: 

If acquiring knowledge is for you a game, 

Make of it an instrument and place of work. 

Knowledge bears you towards the divine threshold, 

Not towards your selfish soul, goods or rank. 

Knowledge acquired for palace and garden 

Would be like a lamp for a thief. 

Much self-struggle and asceticism will not lead you 

As far as a day’s companionship with this group can. 

A poor ant wanted to visit the Ka‘ba: 

It clung to the leg of a pigeon and suddenly was there.””” 

In the above poem, Sharafuddin says that ‘knowledge leads one to the divine 
threshold’ and doesn’t follow the carnal soul which is after worldly power, honour, 
wealth and glory. Moreover, ‘knowledge acquired with the desire to achieve paradise (in 
the Islamic parlance paradise is described in terms of ‘palace and garden’) is like ‘a lamp 
for a thief to sneak in. Here, a syncretic view enables us to see Sharafuddin’s trimargas 
having resemblances in Indian philosophical system. However, he has enrobed them with 


' Sufi attire, giving them fitting Islamic colour and taste - a true sycretic mystical character. 


279 Ibid. 
22 Ibid. 
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9.4. Karma in Sharafuddin’s Literature 
In Indian philosophy, karma is the cycle of death and rebirth resulted by the 
actions (karma) committed in the previous life. A being is reborn into different forms - 
human or animal - depending on one’s previous karma, until the attainment moksa or 
liberation. The doctrine is present in the Kabbalah and in Hasidism as well. (cf. Kabbalah 
Syncretic Roots of the Transmigration of souls, p. 125; Transmigration or Reincarnation 
and Exorcism in Hasidism, p. 141). The concept is not only alien but also opposed to 
Islam’s dogmatic theology. All the more, it is inherent in Sharafuddin’s mystical 
literature - possibly, due to his knowledge of Jewish mysticism or an impact of his 
association with the Hindu ascetics. For, asceticism in Hinduism is to liberate one’s soul 
from the cycle of karma. Sharafuddin says: 
There are, in man, animal-like qualities that correspond to the various beasts of 
prey, wild animals, and brute beasts. Whatever quality becomes predominant in 
this life will be the one in accordance with which the order will be given 
tomorrow that he be raised in that form, rather than in his present human form. 
For example, the person who is overcome by rage in this life will be raised on the 
Day of Resurrection in the form of a dog. The man who succumbs to lustful 
desires will be raised as a pig. Whoever is overcome by pride will be raised as a 
leopard. If anyone indulges in sly behavior now, he will be raised as a fox, and so 


on for other similar qualities... Azar*”' 


had changed in form from a man to a 
hyena, for this was in keeping with his disposition while on earth. Abraham was 


told: “What relationship do you have with this hyena? How can you have any 


721 azar was the father of Abraham. 
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affinity with him?” By contrast. the dog of the Companions of the Cave,’** on 
account of its good qualities, had its form changed and was brought forward as a 
man for, although it had the form of a dog, it had the qualities of a man; while 
Azar had the appearance of a man, but the qualities of a hyena. In the same way, 
O brother. there are many today with the appearance of men whom you will see 
tomorrow raised up in the form of beasts of prey and wild animals, while at the 
same time, many beasts of prey and wild animals of today will be brought 
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forward as men of the Day of Resurrection. 


The dog of the Companions of the Cave. in but a few days, 
Followed the footsteps of good men, and became a man!*™" 

Obviously, Sharafuddin’s above passage is writ large with karmic elements, 
wherein he says that a being will be reborn as per the dominant qualities inherent in one’s 
present life, such as, rage-dog, lust-pig. pride-leopard, sly-fox, etc. He confirms it further 
with a few additions: 

The animal soul of man is very cunning and treacherous! If he is on the lookout 

for dispensations from the Law and interpretations favorable to himself, this 

means that he is still acting according to his own desires and inclinations and, to 


the extent, is still held captive by them! If he is a slave to anger, he is a dog in the 


form of a man. If he is a slave to his appetite, he is a wild beast. If he is the 


222 The story of the young men who, together with their dog, fell asleep in a cave and didn’t stir for 


hundreds of years, is narrated in surah 18 in the Qur'an. 

*23 Baul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, pp. 
297-98. 

*°4 Ibid., p. 320. 
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captive of lust, he is a pig. If he is a slave to convention in dress and is 

preoccupied with his personal adornment, he is a woman dressed up as a man.””° 

In his In Quest of God idolizing the Day of Resurrection, Sharafuddin says that 
the Judgement will be imparted based on one’s inherent qualities - human or animal - and 
not on outward appearances, and accordingly he will be raised: 

There are many today who have the form of men but tomorrow you will see them 

raised up in the form of lions and beasts of prey. On the other hand, many that 

you see today in the form of lions and other wild beasts will be led forward 

tomorrow in human form.’”° 

Acknowledging the karma theory, Sharafuddin quotes a poem which clearly 
expresses the karmic elements inherent in Sufi literature: 

The treasure is in the hold, the ship is the talisman; 

Finally, the talisman of the body will be destroyed. 

You will find the treasure when the talisman has passed away: 

You will come to life when your body is no more. 

After that, your life will have a different talisman, 

When your life has ceased, you will acquire another body. 

Sew up your lips! Do not inquire about footstool and throne! 

Even if you want to ask but a little about them - do not! 


No one knows completely even a particle of creation: 
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A little you ask, a little you say: then your life is over!?”’ 


The whole poem, and especially the line, “When your life has ceased, you will 
acquire another body” strongly indicates the karmic elements. This throws light how 
karma spread its syncretic roots in Sharafuddin’s mystical literature. 

The application of karma is different to different philosophical systems - Advaita, 
Dvaita, Visistadvaita, Jainism, Buddhism, etc. Let us have as glance at Sharafuddin’s 
following passage wherein the application of karma is extended beyond the human and 
the animal form: 

Holy men have said that the mountain of Uhud - concerning which the Apostle 

had said, “The mountain of Uhud loves me and | am fond of it” - will shed its 

rocky skirt tomorrow and will stand in human form in the ranks of the righteous, 
for the quality of righteousness predominates in it. Inevitably it will be endowed 
with its form.778 

Unlike the earlier Hindu application of the karma theory - rebirth as human or 
animal - the above passage extends it to inanimate object - the mountain of Uhud. It is 
because of the application of the Jain karma theory, according to which, the cycle of 
death and rebirth resulted by the actions (karma) committed in the previous life causes a 
being to be reborn as human or animal or even inanimate beings - depending on one’s 
previous karma, until the attainment of nirvana or liberation. For, Jainism believes that 
every object - animate or inanimate - contains souls, however, in varying degrees. Hence, 


Sharafuddin seems to be influenced not only by Hindu but also Jain asceticism and their 


27 Baul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, p. 


331. 
**8 Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), in Quest of God: Maneri’s Second Collection of 150 Letters, Gujarat Sahitya 
Prakash, Anand, 2004, p. 63. 
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respective philosophies. Khusrau’s couplet beautifully summarizes the influence of 
Indian philosophy on Sufi literature: 
People say: “Idol-worshipper, go and don a sacred-thread!” 


Which vein in Khusrau’s body is not a sacred thread?°”’ 


10. A Bird’s Eye View of Sharafuddin’s Syncretic Mystical Literature 


As each Sufi sect is unique, so does its literature. And so is Sharafuddin’s 
literature with its own sui generis. For, he has assimilated from multifarious other literary 
nies. such as Arabic, Persian, Urdu, English, besides literary traditions from 
Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity, Indian and other religio-philosophical systems. Let 
us see the uniqueness in his literature. 

10.1. Sharafuddin’s Legends 

There are legends associated with both Sharafuddin’s birth and early childhood. 
This is to be expected, for popular imagination to be fertile. Thus for example, Khwaja 
Khizr, Islam’s most revered legendary figure, is seen rocking the babe’s cradle.”*” Sheikh 
Sharafuddin Panipati insisted Sharafuddin Maneri to meet Khwaja Najibuddin Firdausi. 
Here is the meeting: 

Khwaja Najibuddin honoured him with discipleship. He brought out the 

certificate of authorization which he had written twelve years before his coming 

and had kept safely for him. He hououred him with it. Sheikh Sharafuddin said: “I 

have not yet performed any service for you, nor have | learnt from you how to 

travel along the Way. How can | do what you are authorizing me to?” Sheikh 


Najibuddin said: “I wrote this certificate at the command of the Prophet. He will 
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attend to your training. You will also need some from spiritual guides, but don’t 

worry about this work.” After giving him some training in the Path, he bade him 

goodbye, saying: “If you hear anything along the way, don’t turn back.” After 
travelling one or two stages, he heard that Khwaja Najibuddin Firdausi has passed 
from the temporal abode to the everlasting threshold ... He did not return. 

(Munagib, p. 132).?*' 

The above story of certification of authorization is legendary. The certificate was 
written twelve years before the actual honouring, and that too at the command of the 
Prophet, who had lived seven centuries before Najibuddin Firdausi. Further, as 
Sharafuddin set out from Rajgir to Maner, he arrived in Bihia, wherein he heard the call 
of a peacock and was overcome by ecstasy. He secluded himself in the jungle of Bihia 
being intimate with God. People who hadn’t the faintest notion of this intimacy attempted 
to reveal the secrets of this period of intimate seclusion with stories of the following 
caliber: 

I have heard that once Qazi Zahid, a learned man and traveler along the way, who 

had a firm belief in the Master of the World, said: “Master, | have heard that you 

didn’t eat anything for thirty years, and that your natural functions ceased. How 
could this be explained?” Sharafuddin replied: “I had not eaten a cooked meal for 
thirty years. As the need arose, I used to eat something from the jungle. After my 
natural functions ceased for some years, | had a nocturnal emission. It was 
extremely cold weather. | went to the water-side. The thought came to me that | 
would perform my ablutions with sand and then perform my prayers. Afterwards | 
thought: ‘My carnal soul is seeking refuge in the Law!’ Immediately I rushed into 
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the water and fell unconscious. When the sun rose, | came to my senses. The 

result was that | missed my morning prayer that day.” (Manaqib, p. 136)? 

In the above narration, not eating a cooked food for thirty years and eating 
something from the jungle is quite tolerable. But the ceasing of the natural functions for 
some years seems to be far from truth. Further, the dream was a conventional narrative 
frame that was widely used in the Middle Ages and is still employed on occasion. The 
narrator falls asleep and while sleeping dreams a dream that is the actual story told in the 
dream frame. In the Middle Ages the device was used for allegory. Among the major 
dream allegories are: The Romance of the Rose, Dante’s Divina Commedia, Chaucer's 
The Book of the Duchess, The Hose of Fame, The Pearl, and The Vision of Piers 
Plowman. The dream allegory forms the narrative frame for Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress, Keats’s The Fall of Hyperion, and (by adaptation of something like science 
fiction) Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward. Let us have a glance at some of the 
‘dream legends.” 

“Tt read in The Discourses of Sheikh Nizamuddin that he had said: ‘I find one 

thing quite difficult to discover, namely, whether the vision of God occurs before 

entry into paradise. In other words. does it occur in the grave or not? That 
evening, | saw Maulana Weis~> in a dream. I asked him if the vision of God was 
granted after death but before entering paradise, or not. He started questioning 
me, asking me ‘when’ and ‘for whom’. | wasn’t satisfied by that dream. Next time 
1 saw my adopted sister, Gulchin, whom | also questioned. She replied, ‘Yes, it 


does occur, and | have acquired it once or twice.” Afterwards the Sheikh 
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exclaimed, ‘Praise be to God! Weis hasn’t seen God, but Gulchin has!’” The 
venerable Master said: Sheikh Nizamuddin’s position was above that of having 
recourse to dreams in order to seek answers to his intellectual difficulties. That 
would be to put one’s conscious, waking state on the same level as that of 
dreaming, whereas the former is superior to the latter. This is according to the 
divine pleasure.” (Ma ‘dan 51, pp. 404-5)" 
In The Hundred Letters, Sharafuddin narrates a story on Mohammed - an extra- 
Qura’nic source: 
We have heard in a story that when a pulpit was erected, the tree against which 
Muhammad used to lean while preaching began to cry out due to the pain of its 
separation from the Prophet. A command came: “Take this tree to one side, for 
the weeping of the grief-stricken and exiles has great power in this Way.” 
Sharafuddin’s recurrent reference to “the dog of the Companions of the Cave” 
harks back to Qur’an 18:18, where mention is made of “their dog [which] stretched out 
his paws at the entrance.” Many names and legends have been linked to this dog in the 
magical and mystical literature of Islam. The most popular name is Qitmir, the most 
widespread legend, that he became a man as reward for his fidelity. ase Further, 


Sharafuddin narrates stories on Sheikh Luqman Sarkhasi and Khwaja Zu’l Nun Misri, 


which, by any human reason, don’t fall short of a legend: 
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It is related about Sheikh Luqman Sarkhasi that once, while listening to music, 
one of the dervishes began to fly like a bird and alighted on a tree. He said: “O 
Luqman, come here so that we may fly off together!” “O man of peace,” replied 
Luqman, “How can our hearts be contained by any world, for when we take to 
flight, we head beyond both worlds!” Any mean denier will not be able to hear 
this Tradition. Or if he does hear it, he will not believe it... Khwaja Zu’! Nun 
Misri said: “I saw a man flying through the air. | asked him how he had acquired 
that stage. He told me he had trampled desire underfoot and thus could fly 
49237 


through the air. 


Sharafuddin narrates the stories on Solomon, David and Moses - all three are the 


Judeo-Christian biblical figures: 
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When he heard the cry of an ant, Solomon ordered the wind to bring his throne 
and place it there and, for forty days, sat down beside the ant in order to hear 
divine secrets from it, for God has hidden, within His creatures, many secrets of 
which nobody has any knowledge... It is related that David was in the sanctuary. 
An ant passed in front of hifi He lifted his hand with the intention of throwing 
the ant away from the place of prostration. “O David,” the ant protested, “what 
wantonness is this that you intend to inflict upon me? It is scarcely your task to 
lay hands upon me in God’s own house!” David was grief-stricken and said: “O 
God, how should | deal with Your creatures?” A voice was heard: “Make it your 
habit to act out of fear of God so that none has to suffer on your account! Do not 


locate the true source of creatures in their bodies! Look rather at the mystery of 
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their creation! If We were to order an ant to come out of its black robe, so many 
indications of the divine Unity would radiate from its breast that the monotheists 
of the whole world would be put to shame. The secret of this is indicated in the 
saying of the Apostle, who used to pray: “show me Your creatures as they really 


ie 


are!” Moses once enjoyed such a warmth of consolation one night while 
immersed in prayer that the effect endured till the following day. The thought 
occurred to him that no other creature could have been vouchsafed an experience 
similar to what he had enjoyed the previous night. In a moment Gabriel arrived 
and said: “O Moses, there is a person in this forest who is able to cure whatever 


'? 


ails the hearts of the righteous!” When Moses arrived at the spot, he saw a frog. It 
was croaking away in the water. On seeing Moses, it said, “O Moses, | have been 
waiting for you for a long time, in order to uproot the shoot of pride of your heart! 
You should on no account claim anything unique yourself, for every gift that was 
bestowed upon you last night from the divine Presence was first of all granted to 
me, and only afterwards to you! Be careful not to make such a claim for yourself 
in the future!’ When Moses saw the loving concern of the frog, he understood 
that it was an agent of God. He flung his turban on the ground and exclaimed: “O 
agent of God, grant me a share in the fellowship of your largeheartedness, and 
present the story of my pain and grief to God!”?*® 
Though all the three human characters in the above stories - Solomon, David and 
Moses - are from the Judeo-Christian biblical tradition, the Bible doesn’t mention the 
above stories at all. No doubt, it is a later Sufi development around these characters in 
order to make them legendary figures. Further, the ‘Assumption of Mary’ is a Christian 


*°8 Ibid., p. 369-70. 
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dogma which has sycretically entered into Sharafuddin’s mystical literature. However, 

Sharafuddin extends it farther: 
A discussion arose about those who were already in heaven. Who were they? The 
Venerable Master said: There are three people bodily in heaven at the moment, 
two men and one woman. The first is the prophet Idris (Enoch); the second is the 
Beloved Carpenter (Jesus); but there is some disagreement as to who the woman 
is. Some say that it is Asiya, the wife of Pharaoh. Others have said that it is the 
Chaste Mary (mother of Jesus), but it is more correct to say that it is Asiya.” After 
that he said, in great astonishment: “Glory be to God! To think that today, 
Pharaoh’s wife is bodily in heaven! What intellect or knowledge could reach this 
stage! So many thousands of prophets and saints have been reduced to dust while 
Pharaoh’s wife has attained the distinction of being bodily in heaven.” The 
Helpless One asked whether Asiya has any son or not. The Venerable Master 
replied: “No, Pharaoh did not even have intercourse with her. God Most High 
preserved her in her virginal chastity. Whenever Pharaoh came for intercourse 
with her and thus fulfil his desire for her, God used to create a fairy that looked 
like her. Pharaoh used to think that he had achieved his purpose concerning her. 
In this way, God preserved her chastity.”?°” 
God creating a fairy in order to preserve the virginal chastity of Asiya is nothing 

less than a legend created around her. Sharafuddin’s Jn Quest of God narrates yet another 


story: 
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A dervish, in intimate converse with God, prayed thus: “O God, be pleased with 
my love. If this does not please You, be pleased with my dog-like devotion!” The 
following morning he was walking along the road. A dog, in a trance, addressed 
him: “O dervish, you have ranked yourself pretty high by wanting to be one of us! 
What impertinence, since not a single hair of ours has ever been raised in 
opposition to Him.” The dervish threw dust on his head.*"° 

As in Sufism, so in Sharafuddin, legends are created in order to make the natural 
supernatural, and the secular, spiritual. Though far from truth, legends try to 
communicate a hidden message, which requires a mystical, extra-sensory faculty. 
10.2. Sharafuddin’s Love Poetry | 

Mystical love-verse is intimate to the heart of a Sufi, who envisions God as the 
Lover and the Sufi as His beloved. Sharafuddin is a seasoned hand in this divine-human- 
love, in whom we see a blend, an amalgam of love and faith. With great intensity he says: 
“Everything about them, visible and hidden, entirely and in the very totality of their 
spiritual powers, becomes so absorbed in the Friend that nothing remains in them except 
Him.”**' In his verse, Sharafuddin speaks of a feeling of bliss which arises like a flame 
from within, reassuring the Sufi that the source of his experience is the divine, not any 
other. Bliss is diffused throughout a person’s entire being, which cannot be 
compartmentalized and confined to the intellect. Love for Sharafuddin, originates in the 


Friend and proceeds to the beloved. Sharafuddin’s teaching and experience is “When 


God takes possession of a person’s heart, thoughts of wife, children, this world or the 


>“ Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), In Quest of God: Maneri’s Second Collection of 150 Letters, Gujarat Sahitya 
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next no longer find a lodging-place there. Although his being is still in the world, his 
heart is with God. It is God’s love, not any human activity that produces the peace, 
serenity and happiness of the genuine Sufi?” 

According to Sharafuddin, growth in love is a deeper dimension to mystical 
knowledge, for, mystical knowledge is the seed of love. Love of God sprouts from the 
seed of knowledge. He says: “Everyone who would penetrate further into the world of 
mystical knowledge will be more inflamed by the fire of love and will receive great 
delight and preeminence from the face of the Beloved and the sight of the Desired One. 
He is the Beloved of souls and the Desired of hearts! The souls of the lovers are melting 


in the fire of longing.”*? 


A further penetration into mystical knowledge produces these 
effects of love. The mystic has become a lover, totally inflamed and melting in the fire of 
longing, a longing for a union so intimate as to enable him to melt into God himself! He 
quotes the Qur’anic verse: “He loved them, and they loved Him.” (surah A/-Maidah 5:54) 
It is by producing the fruits of love, not by laying claim to love, that a person is known as 
a lover. According to Sharafuddin, a senses love for God should be such that he never rests 
except in his Beloved, even if he is conversing with others. This is a syncretic reflection of the 
mystical thought of St Augustine, who said, “You have made us, O° Lord, for Yourself, and our 
heart is restless, until it rests in You” (Confessions, Lib 1,1-2,2.5,5: CSEL 33, 1-5). 
Sharafuddin has a poem to this effect: 
The hearts of all are stirred 


In expectation of seeing Your face! 


Our bodies, out of fear of separation, 
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Cry out in the midst of pleasure and comfort. 
Without Your beauty, flowers of desire 


Turn to thorns in my hope-enkindled eyes!?"4 


Envisioning a life with the Beloved for eternity Sharafuddin prompts people not 
to dread death, for, after death, it is all ‘life filled with LIFE!’ Sharafuddin’s letter on 
“Genealogy” notes the words coming straight from the heart of the Beloved, expressing 
one’s love for creatures: 

My love for Laila makes me love the countryside of Nejd: 

Apart from my love for her, | would have no interest in it! 

One reaches the stage of loving one’s enemies! 

Because they are closely united to God! 

The reproaches of men are welcome because of my love for You! 

For those who rebuke me also recall Your love to mind!**° 

Sharafuddin says that when God’s servants submit to the Prophet and, moving 
ahead, find that they get lost in the resplendent qualities of His beauty and His majesty, 
then they reach the stage described in the tradition: “When I make him my friend, | 
become his ears, eyes, hands, and tongue.”*“° The following poem is delicate as an 
allusion, both literary and theological, wherein Sharafuddin wants to suggest that God 
Himself is the only true “idol”, i.e. He is no idol at all but the Beloved. 

May it never happen, O dearest “idol” of mine, 


That love of You should depart my heart, or thought of You, my mind! 


24 Ibid., p. 233. 
* Ibid., pp. 229-30. 
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Even if you seek my death there will remain 


That taste for You in my rotting bones. 


God forbid that my heart should ever become separated from You, 

Or that it should grow intimate with anyone other than You. 

Diverted from love of You, whom would it love? 

If it were to quit your lane, where would it gor"? 

Basically, a mystic is a lover of God. and so, Sharafuddin sees God: “He is 
merciful and compassionate toward ordinary slaves; but with lovers He is a King who 
accomplishes whatever He wants!"*"® One beloved of God has said that before the Rock 
of Jerusalem or the Ka‘aba came into existence, the direction for the prayer of lovers was 
the One without beginning! 

The prayer of lovers is not a matter of inclinations and prostrations; 


The very same pain afflicts Muslim, Christian, and Jew. 


When the only direction for prayer is the beauty of the Beloved, 

Love comes and abolishes all other loci of prayer.””” 

Further, Sharafuddin draws a comparison between the lover and the drunkard who 
frequents taverns - both are intoxicated, one with love and the other with wine: An 
imbiber of wine came to the door of the tavern and asked foe a little wine. He was told 


that the tavern was out of wine. “Take my hand and place it upon the mouth of the 
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vessel”, he replied, “so that | might smell its aroma. This will make me as intoxicated as 
others become after drinking a hundred glasses of wine!”?°° 

It was love for You that made me a frequenter of taverns! 

Otherwise, | would be confident and secure in my possessions! 

So intoxicated am | with the heady wine of His love that, 

If | take one more gulp of it, | shall expire straightaway!?*! 

The lover in love reaches such a state that he is totally obedient to the one he 
loves - a slavish obedience - says Sharafuddin’s following couplet: 

When your love proves to be true, then you will obey it, 

For the one who loves is obedient to the One Whom he loves!?”” 

Sharafuddin quotes Khwaja Bayazid Bistami, who, explaining the meaning of 
“The love of anything renders a man both blind and dumb!” says: 

“It is no matter for surprise that | love You, for there is no shortage of lovers of 

One so beautiful and perfect in every way! The astonishing thing is that You love 

me, full of helplessness and defects from head to toe, a mere child of dust! Hence 

you should know how it is that the tree of love could sprout from your dust, and 

that the cup-bearer of the delight of this wine could be so generous with His gift 

of ‘He loves them and they love Him!’” (Qur’an surah A/-Ma ‘idah 5:54)? 

The above words sycnretically resemble the biblical words of St Paul: “For when 
we were yet without strength, in due time Christ died for the ungodly. For scarcely for a 


righteous man will one die: yet peradventure for a good man some would even dare to 
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die. But God commendeth his love toward us. in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.” (Romans 5:6-8) Sharafuddin’s following poem strongly captures the above 
idea: 

Who am I along Your Way that in my abode 

Flowers should sprout in my soil from Your glance? 

And beyond even this, | have received, from Your bounty, 

The abandonment of Your love upon my heart!?™! 

“Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also” says the Bible (Mathew 
6:21). For a lover, his sole possession - more than his life - is his love, says Sharafuddin 
in the following couplet: 

Even if I were to have nothing in this world or the next, 

By having You, I do have everything! There is no need for anything else!?>>’ 
Sharafuddin’s following poem speaks about the status of the lover: 

There is no other way for a lover but to become nothing. 

That his very existence might come from the divine court. 

Can you not see that, in the profession of faith, 

The “not™ precedes the affirmation “but God!?*° 

In the above poem, the lover in love is reduced to ‘nothing’ - ‘the state of 
nothingness’ in Greek philosophy or Sunvata in Eastern philosophy. Then he 
symbiotically connects that lover to the Islamic credo, “There is no god but God.” i.e. 
Nothing exists but God. Further, what is God's response to such a lover? Sharafuddin 


quotes Prophet Mohammed: 
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“God will not punish lovers, no matter what they do.” They will not be caught for 
anything they do, for a lover is without a heart, and also without choice. What he 
sees comes into existence without his intending it, and proceeds without choosing. 
“Love is a divine madness.””*’ 

In A Midsummer Night's Dream Shakespeare says: “The lunatic, the lover and the 
poet are of imagination all compact: One sees more devils than vast hell can hold. That is, 
the madman: the lover, all as frantic, sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt: The poet's 
eye, in fine frenzy rolling, doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven.” The 
poet-lover Sharafuddin beautifully spells out the love of a mad lover in this following 
verse: 

The work of a lover involves compulsion: 

It results from an abundance of friendship. 

Undoubtedly, even if a madman is at fault, 

Whatever he says flows from freedom, 


Whatever is done by one who is mad 


Is swiftly pardoned, for he is mad. 


There can be no blame for a lover: 
Not for him to burn on Judgement Day! 
If you become mature in the station of love, 


You will be free of everlasting punishment.?** 


*°7 Baul Jackson SJ (trans.), In Quest of God: Maneri’s Second Collection of 150 Letters, Gujarat Sahitya 
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Christianity, in particular Christian mysticism holds that one must love God, not 
out of fear of hell, nor reward for heaven, but for God’s own sake. ‘Love God for God’s 
own sake’ is the basic premise in Christian spiritual theology. Rabi’a assimilated this 
concept into Sufism and has expressed her ‘love for God for His own sake’ in couplets 
(cf. Syncretic Evolution of Sufism, p. 197) Sharafuddin too is under the shadow of this 
Christian influence, for, he says: “Whatever you do should be done first and foremost for 
His sake, not out of the hope of heaven, nor the fear of hell!’ His couplet succinctly 
expresses this idea: 

They are neither disturbed by hell nor excited by paradise- 

Such is the nature of the people belonging to this group”” 

He confirms the above idea through an anecdote on Jesus, which is a creation by 
Sharafuddin himself. For, it is nowhere to be found in the Bible: 

It is related that Jesus, during his journeys, arrived among a certain people. He 

inquired of some of them about the purpose of the worship they were engaged in. 

They replied: “We are afraid of hell and hope to go to paradise.” He replied: “You 

are afraid of a creature and also place your hope in a creature.” He reached 

another people. He again inquired about the purpose of their worship. They 
replied: “To love and glorify God.” He said to them: “You really are God’s 


friends! It behoves me to stay with you." 
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Sharafuddin explains the above anecdote in his own words: “Whoever worships 
God because he desires heaven is a slave of his own desire. Whoever worships Him out 
of a fear of hell is a slave of hell, for anyone who is afraid of anything is a slave of that 
thing. By the same token, whoever puts his hope in anything is a slave of that thing. Your 
true reality is within your breast. A man is where his heart is!”**! For Sharafuddin, the 
real desire is for God Himself. Moreover, he is convinced that anybody who seeks the 
Lord of both worlds himself gains honour in both. The following couplet brings out the 
pith and substance of his thought: 

I experience neither aversion to hell nor desire for heaven: 

Remove the veil from Your countenance, for it is You I long to see!?™ 

Such a deep desire for God Himself is found in many mystics, especially Rabia of 
Basra. It is a true love for God, not out of fear of hell, or hope for reward in paradise, but 
for God’s own sake, which Sharafuddin expresses in this poem: 

As long as heaven and hell clutter your mind. 

How can your soul become aware of this secret? 

When you have been liberated from both these places, 

Will this wealth burst forth like down from the shades of evening?”” 

A lover must have single-minded devotion who doesn’t see anybody or anything 
else but only his beloved. To prove this, Sharafuddin narrates a story by Ismi: 

“I saw a really beautiful girl, and lost my heart to her. I said to her: ‘My whole 

being is completely taken up with you.” She said: “If this is true, | too will lavish 
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myself entirely upon you. Yet | must tell you that | have a sister. Once you see her 
face you will completely forget me.’ I said, ‘Where is she?’ ‘Right behind you! I 
turned and looked behind me. She sprang up and hit me on the back, saying: ‘O 
deceiver, if your being had been completely engrossed in mine, how could you 
possibly look at another?” °™ 

De facto, Sharafuddin’s love verse is spiritually enriching and intellectually 
amusing. He is romantic in his love, but a spiritual romance. Love for him is for God’s 
own sake and nothing else. 

10.3. Parables in Sharafuddin’s Literature 

A parable is a story told to illustrate a moral of spiritual truth. Sharafuddin 
deploys this literary genre in his writings. He describes sexual appetite and anger through 
a parable of horse and dog. He says that a horse should be broken in and a dog should be 
kept under the hunter’s control, lest it pounce upon him! Without a horse, a hunter cannot 
hunt, yet if the horse is not broken in, it will throw its rider! Without these two, one 
cannot go hunting for eternal bliss, however, both have to be brought to heel. Else, they 
can break the man down. The whole purpose of austerities is to break the dominance of 
these two qualities and place them firmly under control. 

Sharafuddin says that faith limited to mere knowledge and words is skin-deep. It 
must go deeper and should reach the kernel, i.e. faith must be the centre of one’s being. 
And so he says: 

Anyone who lapses into his own knowledge and is content to remain there should 

realize that he has consigned himself to the veil of words, which is like someone 

who has an almond and looks only at its skin, not comprehending that its kernel is 
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hidden from his sight. The life is not in the skin, but in the kernel. The skin hides 
the meaning, lest it become apparent to the uninitiated.” 
Sharafuddin calls the mystic to place oneself on the divine anvil, who will melt 
and mould him into His own image, till he reflects the divine Himself: 
A church is able to be turned into a mosque, while a rubbish heap can become the 
site of a royal palace. The raw material for all this is like pieces of iron covered 
with rust: They can be made into mirrors in which objects can be reflected, but 
only after a craftsman has placed the whole in a furnace, purified it of its 
imperfections, and hammered it out on a hard anvil. The polisher is then ordered 
to rub off any surface rust. The first thing to be seen in it would be the beauty of 
the polisher! In a similar manner, the constituent elements of human nature should 
be thrown into the furnace of austerity and be hammered out on the anvil of 
struggle with self. The whole should be then entrusted to Love, the Polisher, who 
will rub off the rust of human qualities. Immediately the reflection of the World 
of Meaning will appear in it, and it will become a fitting place for the King to 
gaze upon His own beauty, as someone has said: 
We are simply mirrors while He is the one possessing beauty: 
It is only for the sake of His seeing that we seek Him!° 


Sharafuddin’s parables reflect the divine in them. The genre itself is a sycnretic 


adaptation from Greek rhetoric, especially the Bible, where it’s extensively used. 


°° Ibid., p. 158. 


Ibid., pp. 158-59. 
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10.4. Sharafuddin’s Apocalyptic (Revelation) Literature 
According to Sharafuddin, manifestation is ‘to come from behind a curtain.”°” 
Revelation for him is the acceptance of divine utterances infused into the hearts of 
prophets by the divine. The Qur'an says. “I lifted the veil from your sight” (surah Qaf 
50:22) in order that you might perceive what had been concealed until then. This 
Qur’anic explanation of ‘revelation’ is same as the biblical one. In this light Sharafuddin 
explains revelation thus: 
Beauty pertains to different worlds, such as this one and the one to come - 
whether it be eighteen thousand worlds, according to one Tradition, or eighty 
thousand, according to another. All are present in man’s constitution. With 
reference to each world, man has been given the special vision that will enable 
him to observe that world and the revelation occurring in it. All eighty thousand 
worlds can be summed up in two worlds. They comprise darkness and light, earth 
and heaven, the visible and the invisible, the physical and the spiritual, this world 
and the next. To summarize requires one sentence, but to explain, many words are 
necessary... then from behind each veil that is lifted - all eighty thousand of them 
- there is granted him a special vision... The very first special vision is that of the 
intellect. To the extent that the veil is lifted, a person understands the meaning of 
anything intelligible that has been revealed to him, and he becomes familiar with 
the secrets of the particular revealed world. This is called the “revelation of the 


intelligible world.”?°* 


°°? The central image exposited here, common to all Sufi speculative literature, is that of a veiled beauty 


tossing her veil back over her head and thus allowing people to catch a glimpse of her lovely countenance. 
268 baul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, pp. 
58-59. 
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Revelation, says Sharafuddin. is granted only to sincere Sufis or mystics, whereas 
the renowned philosophers are given only the knowledge of the intelligible world. Once 
passed beyond the revelation of the intelligible world, the Sufi is manifested revelation of 
the heart, called the revelation of perception, followed by the revelation of secrets, which 
is expressed thus: 

Grief for You have plundered my heart, 

And for You my heart has forsaken all. 

The secret unknown even to holy people, 

Your love whispered in the ear of my heart.” 

According to Sharafuddin, these are spiritual revelations, i.e. manifestation of the 
things of the Spirit. At this stage, heaven and hell appear, and angels converse with the 
mystic. Finally, when the soul is completely purified of all bodily defilements, the 
Infinite discloses Himself, wherein the Sufi gets the vision of the past, the present and the 
future and he gets transported into eternity. Here Shararafuddin quotes Harisa’s mystical 
expression: “When | look toward the blessed, | see them advancing; but when I look 
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toward the damned, I see them dying.”*” Further, he quotes Prophet Mohammed: “Just 


; rey 
as | can see from in front, so too can I see from behind. 


Finally, in the following lines 
Sharafuddin sums up his mystical revelatory experience: 
When | alight at the head of the street of Your love, 


The secret of both worlds becomes completely manifest in my heart. 


Having been welcomed at that threshold, my heart 


769 Ibid., p. 59. 
279 Ihid., p. 59. 
771 Ibid. 
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Obtains the desideratum of all the worlds. 

Sharafuddin believes that revelations and miracles occur at this stage, wherein the 
Sufi can read others mind, be aware of things happening at a distance, walk on water or 
fire, fly in the air, etc. He confirms his strand quoting an anecdote from Prophet 
Mohammed: 

Once Prophet Mohammed asked Ibn Saiyad, “What do you see?” Ibn Saiyad said, 

“I see the divine throne on water.” The Prophet said, “That is the throne of Satan. 

Beware! Similar things will also accompany the Antichrist.” There is a tradition 

that says, “The Antichrist will have the power to raise men from the dead.”””? 

In the above passage, ‘Antichrist’ is the final opponent of Christ and thus of God, 
which occurs in the Bible (1 John 2:18-29; 4:1-6; 2 John 1:7-I1) is one of the many 
proofs of the Christian syncretic elements in Sharafuddin’s literature. Further, speaking 
of the revelation of David, a biblical character (1 Samuel 16-30) who is also a prophet in 
Islam, Sharafuddin narrates the story of a bird that was placed in a narrow cage whose 
heart was as joyous as if it were in paradise. He says that the souls are also in the cage of 
the body, and every evening they put their heads through the window and sigh, thinking, 
“When can I fly off?” Sharafuddin connects this story to David. A revelation came to the 
Prophet David: “O David, be like the wary bird! Do not be trustful or contented! 
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Everything goes somewhere apart!*~"" Here Sharafuddin quotes a verse: 


For that one hidden behind Your veil 
There exists a height still loftier than this cell: 


The height of which I aspire is very high, 
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But perchance | will exceed even my own ambition!?”° 


Sharfuddin gives yet another revelation. A revelation came to the Prophet David: 
“O David, | remember those who remember Me! My paradise is for those who obey Me. 
I visit those who long for Me and My special favor is for those who love Me.”?”° 
Not everyone has a gullet like a falcon’s 
Nor is every belly capable of bearing the secret!?”” 

Revelation in Christianity is the result of divine grace which cannot be earned but 
divinely gifted. However holy or ascetical one may be, he cannot attain it through one’s 
own efforts but a divine favour. This has syncretically stirred the spirits of Sharafuddin, 
thus reflecting in his literature, which is evident from the following passage: 

A devoted person was engaged in devotion toward God in a forest for an extended 

period. He saw a bird that had made a nest. It had a very pleasant voice. He 

thought that he would make his cell under that tree so that he might be cheered by 
its singing. He put his plan into execution. In the meantime, a revelation came to 
the Prophet: “Tell that dervish: You have affection for a particular creature. 

Hence | shall cast you down from the rank you have acquired, and by no means 

will you be able to reach it again, no matter how much you rye 


Further, speaking on revelation as divine gift unknown to the human heart 


Sharafuddin says: 


275 Ibid. 
°7° Ibid., p. 263. 
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Is it possible that your discerning glance has not fallen upon this page: “I have 
prepared for my devout seekers what the eye has not seen, nor has the ear heard, 
nor has it entered into the heart of men?”’” 

The above words are taken from the Bible. St Paul addressing the Corinthians says: 

But as it is written, Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 

heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that love him. But God 

hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, 

the deep things of God. (1 Corinthians 2:9-10) 

While not ruling out the possibility of simultaneity, nevertheless it seems most 
likely that this, like a number of other sayings, has a Christian origin. Once it entered into 
the body of Islamic literature, however, its origin was quickly forgotten and it became 
part and parcel of the Islamic heritage, as we find it here, and is thought of and treated as 
such. It is an example of the symbiosis that is constantly taking place in all religious 
groups which are alive and responding to fresh stimuli. Hence, Sharafuddin’s revelatory 
(apocalyptic) literature is a Christian biblical literary genre, which (as in Christianity) is 
syncreticallly assimilated into his literature in order to communicate divine 
manifestations. 

10.5. Sharafuddin on Music (Sama’) 

Probably no issue more sharply divided Sufis and orthodox scholars in fourteenth- 
century India than that of the legality of assembling to listen to the singing of verses, 
often employing the very terms and imagery of profane love songs. Sharafuddin’s 


attitude to sama‘ could be deduced from the discourses of Husain Mu‘izz Balkhi. 


*79 Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), In Quest of God: Maneri’s Second Collection of 150 Letters, Gujarat Sahitya 
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A companion asked him (Husain): How did the Revered Sheikh (Sharafuddin) - 
may God preserve his secrets - conduct musical assemblies? Was there first 
Quranic recital and would the session commence after that?” He - may God 
preserve him - replied: “Yes, there was a Quranic reciter with a good voice 
present. He would begin by singing ten verses of the Quran, during which many 
tears would roll down the cheeks of the Revered Sheikh. After that, a singer 
would take up a couplet or a ghazal. When he saw the Revered Sheikh was 
overcome by ecstasy, he would set that particular couplet to music. When he 
came to his senses, he would exclaim, ‘God forgive me! God forgive me!’ 
Sometimes he renewed his ablutions... The Revered Sheikh said: ‘I am giving 
you a message in the language of song. It will convey something to you.’ He then 
recited this quatrain: 

A group of self-indulgent people listens to singing: 

I intend to say a word or two in the language of song. 

Let them trample underfoot whatever is foreign to song! 

The songs are your own, and you are in their grip.”*° 


Sharafuddin recommended the controversial sessions where people would gather 


together to Jisten to Persian verses sung by professional singers. He himself must have 


attended them while in Delhi, and such sessions became a regular feature of his own 


hospice in Bihar. Letter 93 in The Hundred Letters titled “Listening to Music” is devoted 


to this practice, wherein in the opening paragraph he makes two affirmations through 


apposite imagery. He says that hearts and minds are filled with precious meaning. 





289 paul Jackson SJ (trans.), The Way of the Sufi: Sharafuddin Maneri, \darah-i Adabiyat-i Delli, Delhi, 1987, 
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Listening to songs brings these secrets of the heart out into the open, just as striking 
brings for the fire which was previously hidden in the stone and iron. For, listening 
releases the fire within their breasts which would have otherwise remained hidden. If it 
were not for the practice of listening to songs. all of these would remain hidden. In fact, 
Sharafuddin presupposes that there is much within a person’s heart - love of God and a 
yearning to see Him. Listening to songs stimulates and strengthens love and yearning by 
bringing them out into the open. In an autobiographical note he says that a person’s 
whole essence is transformed by music. We get a glimpse of how his mind and heart 
were affected by studying a verse he quotes and then explains: 

I said, “I shall count the ring of tresses upon her head 

And thus remove all ignorance about her.” 

She laughed at me and, twisting sharply her billow of tresses 

Reduced to confusion all my careful calculations! 

“This should be taken to mean that, if anybody wishes, by means of his own 

powers, to understand even the tip of the hair of the wonders of the divinity, he 

will fall into such confusion that all his counting will be incorrect, and all his 

intellectual efforts utterly confounded.” 

There is one couplet which, together with its explanation, touches intimately the 

central contention of this work: 

If you measure out two thousand cups of wine, 


How can you relish it, unless you first taste it? 
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“It is understood to mean that religious matters cannot be correctly appreciated by 
hearing and by knowledge alone, but only by tasting them. If you speak a great 
deal about love, ardent desire, austerity. fear of God and so on and even compose 
books about them, there will be no profit at all until you yourself are changed by 
49281 


the particular virtue you extol. 


Uns narrates a genuine ecstatic state which occurred to Prophet Mohammed while 


listening to songs: 


I was near the Apostle when the great Gabriel appeared to him. He said: ‘O 
Apostle of God, here is some good news for you! The dervishes of your 
community will enter paradise five hundred years before the rich.’ The Apostle 
was filled with joy upon hearing this news and said, Is there anyone present who 
can recite a poem for the occasion? A man said, ‘Yes, | can, O apostle!’ He 
replied, ‘Then recite!’ This was the poem that all heard: 

The serpent of love has stung my heart: 

There is no physician, and none to administer a charm, 

Except that Beloved with whom | am enthralled. 

With Him is the charm and the antidote as well!?** 


In The Hundred Letters, Sharafuddin opposes both those who would ban all 


songs, and those who advocate a freedom which bordered on license. He says: 
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Listening to songs can be divided into three categories: lawful, forbidden and 
permissible... Listening to music is desirable for those devoted to God, 


permissible for those who vacillate, and improper for people given over to 


Ibid., pp. 194-95. 


Paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, p. 
389. 
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sensuality and pleasure! ... The Messenger of God listened to the recitals of verse, 
while the companions composed verse and also listened to recitals. In this whole 
matter a number of people are at fault. Some condemn the listening to all verse as 
forbidden by the Law - yet spend their days and nights backbiting their fellow 
Muslims! Another group proclaims that it is lawful for anybody to listen to any 
music that strikes his fancy, and act accordingly. They spend their whole time 
listening to frivolous songs and arguing with one another about them.7*° 
Though Persian was the formal language at the assemblies, Hindavi was the 
spoken language of the hoi polloi. But Sharafuddin discouraged people singing in 
Hindavi: 
Hindavi compositions are very forthright and frank in expression. In purely 
Persian verses, there is a judicious blend of allusion and what can be fittingly 
expressed, whereas Hindavi employs very frank expressions. There is no limit to 
what it explicitly reveals. It is very disturbing. It is extremely difficult for young 
men to bear such things. Without any delay, they would be upset. This is why 
there are difficulties involved in allowing young men to listen to such things. The 
members of this group, however, experience only one grief and pain. They 
consider all such things to be somewhat ridiculous. (Mukhkh 53, p. 154)°** 
Though Sharafuddin neither wrote in Hindavi, nor did he actively encourage 
others to do so, he did communicate with ordinary people in Hindavi, and his approval 


helped create the needed atmosphere wherein Mulla Daud wrote Chandain (7811/1379), a 


long poem with a beautiful love story of the Ahir tribe in Persian script, in the Hindavi of 
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his area, known as ‘Awadhi.’ In the fourteenth century, there was no language called 
‘Hindavi.” Wherever this appears in the Persian sources it applies to the local language, 
as opposed to Persian. The Hindavi of Bihar township was the form of Magahi current at 
that time. 

Though music is looked at with contempt in Islam, for Sufism it is a means to 
ecstatic experiences. As William Congreve in his The Mourning Bride (1697) says, 
“Music has charms to soothe the savage breast, to soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak”, 
so does Sharafuddin make use of music to reach the divine ecstatically by fighting the 
carnal soul. 

10.6. Sharafuddin on Dance of the Whirling Dervishes (Sama’ or Sema’) 

The dance of the whirling dervishes is yet another Sufi practice, which expresses 
the mystic’s love of God, purifies his soul, and thus a way of finding God. It reveals the 
mystic’s heart and soul, rather than merely generating emotions, which are in direct 
communion with the divine. Sharafuddin confirms his views on sama’ by narrating 
incidents from the life of Prophet Mohammed and his words of wisdom: 

The Prophet and also the companions were so enraptured that the Prophet’s cloak 

slipped off his shoulders. When this condition subsided, Mu’awiyya ibn Abu 

Sufyan exclaimed: “What a good game you are playing, O Apostle!” “Get far 

away, O Mu’awiyya!” retorted and Apostle. “No one who fails to rejoice when he 

hears the description of the Friend can possibly be favored!” The Prophet’s cloak 
was divided into four hundred pieces and distributed among those present. It is 
also related that the Prophet was once seized with such emotion and clapped his 


hands so vigorously on account of what he heard that drops of blood appeared on 
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his fingers. He is also reported to have said: “Whenever a dervish claps his hands 
while listening to music, he expels any sensuality within him; whenever he 
stamps his foot upon the ground, he ejects any lust inside him; and whenever he 
shouts out in praise of God, he drives away any desires remaining within him.” It 
is permissible to shout out in a musical gathering whenever one is inwardly 
overcome by ecstatic union, for one cannot help oneself in such a state. It is 
related that Moses was once saying something to the Israelites. Someone shouted 
out. Moses scolded him. When he was next in prayer, God said to him: “He was 
shouting out on account of his love for Me. You should not try to stop him or 
anybody else who weeps, cries out, or is comforted by being close to Mer”?8> 
Further, Sharafuddin quotes Ghazzali who cited three reasons for dancing: 
“The command about dancing refers to what moves a person to dance. If 
something praiseworthy stimulates a person to dance, and the dancing helps him 
grow, and strengthens him, then the dancing is also praiseworthy. If something 
despicable stimulates him to dance, then the dance also is despicable. But if it is 
something permissible that inspires him, then the dance also ts permissible.” He 
also declared: “It became customary for a group of the companions to dance for 
joy when anything wonderful happened.” There are, moreover, some good people 
who dance with a swaying motion even though they have not been overcome by 
the ecstasy of union; they simply move around in imitation of the dervishes.**° 


After quoting Prophet Mohammed and Ghazzali, Sharafuddin expresses his mind: 


285 baul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, p. 
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It is said that listening can be likened to the sun, which shines on all things, but 
the measure of its effect on each creature depends on its quality and what is 
imbibed. One is burnt up, another is made to shine. One is helped to flourish, 
while another melts away. If anyone were to ask how it could happen that 
someone who has no knowledge or awareness of himself nevertheless manages to 
dance according to the beat of the singer and recognizes the voice and melody of 
the singer, the answer would be that when a man is no longer shackled by the 
strength of his animal soul and has no attachment to his own opinions and ideas, | 
his heart becomes both more illuminated and strengthened. And when this 
weakening of the animal soul takes place, and the heart is illuminated, inevitably 
he will understand the beat of the music and the meaning of the singers.”*” 

Yet, Sharafuddin wasn’t in favour of dance. For he said: ‘What is all this wild 
activity and throwing of clothes in a bundle? What are you doing, stamping your feet?’ 
... The Venerable Sheik was not pleased with their behaviour during the musical session 
(Yakhfa 40, fols 61 a.b).78* Once in Sonargaon, when Maulana Zainuddin rendered a 
recital upon Maulana Taqiuddin Mahsavi, he became transported and flung off his outer 
garment, turban and shoes. The verses chosen were sung in a simple tune, but when the 
Master fell into an ecstasy, the singer would take up the particular couplet that had 
affected him and display his musical virtuosity by singing it to some novel tune - may be 
in the Persian. Sharafuddin said: “You know, of course, that some of the companions 


were unhappy to see the Apostle dancing. The reason is that they detested such behavior. 
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The culture of the Arabs is one thing. but that of the Persians is quite another!”*? 


Sharafuddin was rather strict in what he permitted during his musical sessions. He 
allowed the clapping of hands in order to keep in time, but there is no evidence which 
would indicate that he allowed any musical instruments to be played. He disapproved of 
dancing and the flinging off of one’s turban and so on. Here, apparently the reproach was 
that the dancing was not really inspired, for, it did not result from a genuine and 
uncontrollable divine seizure, and so he says: “Some good people, who dance with a 
swaying motion, do so without having been overcome by the ecstasy of union, they 
simply move around in imitation of the dervishes.”” 

Sharafuddin’s personal opinion was that it is not good to make a habit of dancing. 
On the other hand, whoever yearns to see the Lord, finds that listening to songs is a 
stimulant which excited one’s holy desire, and serves to further strengthen one’s love and 
ardent yearning, by bringing it out into the open, he may do so. Moreover, it was 
Sharafuddin’s desire to present Islam as attractively as possible to the people of Bihar. At 
the popular level, singing formed the very core and marrow of their gathering together to 
sing the praises of their particular deity. To attempt to impose a blanket ban on such a 
form of communal worship would be very foolish in Sharafuddin’s eyes. And so he said: 

It would be an ill-conceived move to interfere in the traditional ways in which a 

people are accustomed to doing things. The injunction of the law is, “Deal with 


the people according to their particular behviour and disposition,” for people will 


789 paul Jackson SJ (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, Paulist Press, New York, 1980, p. 
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be happy with what agrees with their behaviour, but will be scared away by 

anything which goes against it.””| 

Here we can decipher how Sharafuddin allows ‘singing’ - a local tradition - to 
continue, though against his traditional thinking. It is a religious-cum-cultural practice 
syncretically transported from one religious tradition into another. On the other hand, he 
is against ‘dancing’ - a Persian mystical tradition, not Indian. 
10.7. Local Traditions in Sharafuddin 

Tradition forms the habit, and the habit gets integrated into the system. We can 
witness this happening in Sharafuddin: 

Previously | had shown my disapproval, asking what basis there was for the 

practice. Afterwards a tradition concerning it was found. For example, it is 

common for women not to burn garlic or onion peelings in the house. Previously 

this seemed strange to me. What was the reason for their not doing so? At last, 

among the things from which poverty arises, | noticed that burning garlic and 

onion peelings induces poverty. I also used to hear that one should not sit in ie 

doorway. This too seemed strange to me. Where did it come from? Finally | 

noticed it too among the list of things that result in poverty. I also used to hear 

that people should not sweep their houses at night. This also cropped up in a list 

of things that result in poverty.7”” 

It is interesting to notice how Sharafuddin has been forced to adapt himself to the 
prevalence of practices he himself could not observe - ‘Previously | had shown 


disapproval’ - ending up by ‘noticing’ that these forbidden practices were supposed to 
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result in poverty. These very same practices are still observed in a number of Muslim 


households in Bihar. What about marriage in the next world? Sharafuddin says: 


When Qazi Khan enquired what would happen in the next world to girls who died 
young (i.e. before marriage), Sharafuddin said, “The instruction concerning them 
is that, in the next world, God Almighty will give them to whosoever He wants. 
Some women have died without getting married, just as have some men. God 
Almighty will choose which of them will be for whom.” When asked about the 
mother of a man’s child, Sharafuddin replied, “In the next world, if the mother is 
a slave-girl, whatever command pertains to slave-girls will apply to her children.” 
When enquired if there was any difference between youths and sons, Sharafuddin 
replied, “Yes, there is. Sons are those whom God Almighty has created also in 
heaven for the sake of serving the believers; whereas youths are the sons of the 
infidels who have died before reaching adolescence. According to one saying, 
9293 


they will be bequeathed to the believers as their servants. 


Here the assumption is that the hierarchical structure of fourteenth-century Indian 


society would be mirrored by that in heaven indicates its taken-for-grantedness in 


medieval India. Thus, it is proven beyond doubt the innumerable trans-religious and 


trans-cultural elements, making inroads into Sharafuddin’s mystical literature, resulting 


into a literary mélange, an amalgam - a syncretic mystical characteristic trait. 
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Chapter 5 
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An Evaluation 


Religious syncretism often takes place when foreign elements are broached into 
an indigenous belief system which exhibits blending of two or more religious belief 
systems into a new one, or the incorporation into a religious tradition of beliefs from 
unrelated traditions, thus emerging into a blended theosophy. The new, heterogeneous 
religion then takes a shape of its own, which resultantly gets reflected in its literature 
known as eclecticism. Syncretism occurs for myriad reasons, and it is a commonplace in 
situations where multiple religious traditions exist in proximity and function actively in 
the culture; or, when a culture is conquered, and the conquerors bring their religious 
beliefs with them, but do not succeed in entirely eradicating the old beliefs or, especially, 
practices. Religions, especially mystical systems, have syncretic elements embodied over 
history, which gradually get rooted, thus becoming the very fiber of the religio-mystical 
life reflecting in its literature. 

The religious literature, especially mystical literature, is geared towards having 
the experience of the divine. Literature, like language, is just a sign, a pointer towards 
that benevolent religious cum mystical experience, which results into literary expression. 
The religio-mystical experience per se is trans-religious, trans-linguistic and thus beyond 
expression. Hence, the mystic takes the aid of literature, wherein language turns to be 
symbolic to communicate the deep mystical experiences with apt figurative expressions. 


Furthermore, mystical experience in itself is a-religious. Religion is sociological and 
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comprises of creed, code. cult and community. Whereas, mystical experience is spiritual, 
i.e. at the realm of the Spirit - a trans-religious state. And so, as the mystic seeks the aid 
of literature, so also he syncretically adapts and/or assimilates other religious and literary 
elements, to serve the purpose of mystical communication. For religious mysticism, that 
too at the initial stages - Sharafuddin founded the Fidausi mystical order - is limited in 
terms of verbal expression. Hence. mystical schools syncretically assimilate language 
from other religious cum mystical systems. Sharafuddin’s mystical literature too falls 
under such syncretic sphere. 

We have seen syncretism looming large in Sharafuddin’s mystical literature. He 
has gleaned his literary material from many a diverse source, such as Greek, Zoroastrian, 
Jewish, Christian, etc. to name a few. In my brief search, | have made an attempt to bring 
to light the clandestine syncretic mystical portrait of Sharafuddin from the material 
gleaned from his literary sources. His literature has to be classified as work of spirituality, 
not about spirituality; for, only a work of the former category is capable of reaching 
beyond minds and touching hearts. Interestingly enough the human heart, considered as 
the seat of experience and divine wisdom, is the most frequently occurring term after the 
divine name in Sharafuddin’s The Hundred Letters. Time and again Sharafuddin harks 
back to the human heart as the place par excellence of the divine-human exchange. 
Moreover, this is also an unconscious testimony we can decipher from his mystical texts 
that he had experienced this human-divine exchange within the depths of his own heart, 
and he speaks from his own heart to other hearts. Like all giants of the human spirit 


Sharafuddin transcends the limits of his own religious boundaries without in any way 
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repudiating it, and syncretically assimilates other mystical cum literary traditions into his 
own new found one. 

To evaluate the value of a mystical work and to trace the syncretism prevailing 
therein, we have to rely on the critical study of the text itself in the light of other texts. 
For example, The Cloud of Unknowing is a distinguished fourteenth-century mystical 
work produced in England. Although its author is unknown, we can make certain 
deductions from the work itself. Similarly, Sharafuddin’s mystical works contain a great 
deal of Persian material cum elements from other religio-mystical traditions, which are 
sprinkled - though not very generously - with biographical and even autobiographical 
references. A careful study reveals the disparate religio-mystical elements that have 
syncretically made inroads into Sharafuddin’s mystical literature. Therefore, it is 
imperative to cast a critical eye on this literary material in order to ascertain the 
syncretism prevalent therein. 

From the view point of literature, Sharafuddin’s works fall under two broad 
categories - letters and discourses. The letters are written to various persons guiding them 
in the mystical path, and discourses contain reminiscences from the lips of Sharafuddin 
himself. It is a comprehensive mystical compendium of Sharafuddin, a teaching that 
flowed from the wellsprings of his profound inner experience of the divine. For a mystic, 
and particularly a literary artist, these are pearls of wisdom and priceless jewels, which 
will acquaint great many literature lovers with mystical insights of a Sufi who not only 
founded the Firdausi order but also initiated devotees into the mystical Way, penned 
missives to numerous disciples, and delivered stirring discourses to the audiences at his 


benevolent monastery. In brief. he exercised his pen as well as his tongue to 
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communicate the spiritual insights, which were syncretic in tune with his diverse 
audience. 

This is the prized literary legacy of Sharafuddin, the eminent Sufi mystic, which 
also hints at one of the many paradoxes that characterize mysticism with its subsequent 
literature. Mysticism belongs to the spiritual dimension, i.e. at the realm of the Spirit, 
which cannot be fully captured by the most subtle verbal or literary exchange. For, it is a 
felt experience at the spiritual, the mystical and the affective level, and transmitted from 
generation after generation from spiritual master to disciple. Those who stand outside, 
can perceive the thought world, the ideational structure, the normative categories of 
mysticism, but its real intent, its unique inner life and fullest mystical legacy, still must be 
transmitted from spiritual master to disciple, and in that sense Sharafuddin’s original 
intent will always be inert. All the same, in Sharafuddin’s mystical literature, there is a 
fine balance peice reflection and conduct, explanation and advocacy, attachment to the 
law and pursuit of the Way, sobriety and ecstasy, bondage and freedom, death and life. 

Sharafuddin’s mystical literature is rooted and grounded in the mystical life- 
situations, which is diverse and also syncretic. At times, the syncretic elements are so 
strong that they come across as a luxuriant creeper almost strangling the parent tree. For 
instance, nazar ela 'l-murd or gazing at beardless boys, shituta / malama or deliberately 
incurring blame, advaitic ecstasies like “I am the Truth”, karma or ‘transmigration of 
souls, Platonism, Gnosticism, Pantheism, Shunyata or Nothingness, so on and so forth. 
Here, the ultimate value lies in the fact that this literature is a fruit of the intimate 
mystical experience, ably expressed in terms of the Sufi spiritual tradition to which 


Sharafuddin was heir. As a little child he lived and breathed an atmosphere which was 
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permeated by particles from diverse religions and spiritualities - oriental cum occidental. 
His particular way of experiencing reality was that of living amongst an overwhelming 
number of people who were non-Muslims, who followed various local religions and 
sects, somewhat akin to the term ‘Hindavi’, the word covering many of them, ‘Hindu’, 
basically meant that they were followers of the local religion. Although the variety of 
religions still remains - such as Vaisnavism, Saivism, etc. - nevertheless the term ‘Hindu’ 
has taken firm root as an umbrella term. All the more, it is evident from his writings that 
he had an accommodative rather than confrontational attitude towards Hindus as well as 
other religionists. The presumption is that, in addition to the irreplaceable stimulus to 
growth afforded by his deep and loving association with other religions and mystical 
spiritualities, he engaged in Sufi exercises, and also soaked himself in Persian mystical 
verse and in Sufi writings. He was a disguised scholar with syncretic virtuoso, which is 
spelt out in his mystical literature. 

Sharafuddin’s mystical literature is a mine, a spiritual treasure with inspiring 
teaching stories with the light emanating from the mystical sphere. Drawing from a vast 
array of sources, such as the Qur’an, the hadith, Judeo-Christian sources, the wisdom 
from the East, et al it syncretically constitutes a compendium of essential teachings of the 
mystical Way. Sharafuddin has left a rich spiritual heritage, a syncretic mystical legacy 
for generations of mystics and littérateurs to come. 

Further, whatever may be the glory and grandeur of mysticism, its manifold 
expression in literature obtains meaning only through its ultimate concern, which is, 
mystical experience of the divine. For a mystic, the divine is both manifest (zahir) and 


hidden (batin), or immanent and transcendent, and so every act has both an inner and an 
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outer aspect. This is the Sufi vision of life, which is both syncretic and mystical. For, in 
Islam, like Judaism, God is only transcendent. But for a mystic, to experience the divine, 
God has to be both immanent and transcendent. Hence, Sufism syncretically assimilated 
this dualistic divine aspect from Christian mysticism, which, otherwise is absent in Islam. 
Sufism as the inner voice of Islam is not overpowered by orthodoxy, but allows great 
variations in its attitude and expression. For example, while sama’ is shunned by 
orthodoxy, it is fervently cultivated by Sufism. Nevertheless, the Islamic accent is seldom 
lost in all authentic varieties of Sufic expression. When Sufis attempted a theoretical 
formulation of their experience and resorted to conceptual analysis, serious conflicts 
came to the surface. Some subscribed to the unity of Being (wahdat al-wujud) as the only 
valid inference to be derived from their experience, while others disputed this claim 
vehemently and presented testimonial monism (wahdat ash-shuhud) as an alternative. In 
fact, mystical experience as such is incommunicable and, the moment it is vocalized, it 
gives rise to differences in interpretation. What is of value in Sufism, including 
Sharafuddin’s mystical literature, is its presentation of Islam as a living experience, i.e. 
faith in praxis, and its constant reminder to man not to forget whence he came and 
whither he returns (Qur’an surah Al-Bagarah 2:156). 


What is unbelief or faith before His self-sufficiency? 
What is doubt or certainty compared to His integrity? 
At His door, how does a Magian differ from a Muslim? 
At His door, what is a fire-temple or a hermitage? 

You gain no profit from Jesus or Moses, 


Nor does Pharaoh or Nimrod cause You loss.! 


* paul Jackson SJ (trans.), in Quest of God: Maneri’s Second Collection of 150 Letters, Gujarat Sahitya 
Prakash, Anand, 2004, p. 24. 
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